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PREFACE. 


This volume, which contains Macaula/s Essay on 
Chve, IS meant to be taken in conjunction with the 
one which is to follow, and which will contam the 
Essay on Wairen Hastmgs It is hoped that with 
the Introductions and Notes they will together forma 
tolerably adequate study of one of the most in- 
terestmg penods in the history of India 

Owing to the fact that the Essays were wntten for 
the pages of apopular Review,* it wasperhapsineintable 
thit more than one portion of them should be sketched 
on hnes at once too general and too popular to be of 
great use to a student, unless supplemented by a more 
particular account The description of the decline of 
the Mogul power, for mstance, is much too mdefinite, 
and the references to the Mahrattas are even mislead- 
mg The reader not possessed of any knowledge of 
these subjects outside the Essays would be liable to 
form a wrong impression of the nature and causes of 
the Mogul dechne , while he would be in danger of 

‘ Edinburgh Revtrji, Januaiy 1S40 and October 184X, 
respectively 
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learning to regard the Mahrattas'as a -wandering body 
of marauding horse, instead of as forming a tolerably 
compact commonwealth, and as the really predominant 
power in India at the time of Clive’s amval , and, fur- 
ther, the omission from the narrative of the crushing 
defeat of the Mahrattas at PSnipat, in r76i, renders 
the progress of the English harder to understand than 
need be I have, therefore, endeavoured to give in 
the Introduction a tolerably full and, I hope, clear 
account of the course of Mogul dommion, and of the 
rise and progress of Mahratta rule. ' I have added 
also, for the sake of completeness, a brief sketch of 
the rise of European power m India 

Reference to any history of India -within the reach 
of the ordinary student would have rendered most of 
my Introduction needless, but as yet none such 
exists It IS to be hoped that Mr, Sidney Owen's long 
promised history -will some day fill the gap The books 
which I have found of most direct help are— ^Dr. 
Pope’s ‘ Text-book of Indian Histoiy,’ an admirable 
storehouse of well-arranged facts , Murray’s ‘ History 
of Bnbsh India,’ ably written, but somewhat anti- 
quated j Mr. Sidney Owen’s brilliant sketch of ' India 
on the eve of Bntish Conquest,’ and Elphinstone’s 
scholarly ‘ History of India.’ 

In the Notes, to avoid confusion, I have followed 
almost entirely Lord Macaula)^s spelling In the In- 
troduction I have endeavoured to brmg into use the 
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more accurate spellmg of modem scholarship, and 
have chosen as my chief guide Dr. Pope, the Prin- 
apal of Bishop Cotton’s Grammar School and College 
at Bangalore The question of die right representa- 
tion of the vowel-sounds is not yet finally settled, but 
I beheve the following list to be fairly correct as far 
as the spellmg I have used is concerned 


a final is sounded as the final a 
in data 

a id the middle of a word as in 
glad 

£ ssva. father 
e as in send 

e as the doable e in seen. 

1 final as y in /((r 


1 in the middle of a word as in 
ftiy 

t as the second i m tmlectle 
o as in on 
6 as in o« 
u as in fut 
fi as ID rude. 


The Glossary at the end of the Notes is intended 
as an assistance to sucli as make etymology a part of 
their study. It is hoped that it may mduce them to 
■pay still further attention to the subject, for a know- 
ledge of the history and nature of words can never 
fad to mcrease the mterest of every kind of readmg, 
and to give the reader a greater mastery over every 
kmd of language. 

My best thanks for careful revision of proof-sheets, 
-and for many useful hints, are due to Mr J W Hales, 
Mr C S Jerram, kir C Kegan Paul, Mr H. G. 
Bowen, and espeaally to kir. B B Gardiner, of Sfc 
Paul’s School 

H. COURTHOPE BOWEN. 


Fetruary 1877 . 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE RISE OF EUROPEAN POVTER IK IKDIA. 

The nse of European power in India, or at any rate 
the events wHch led to the nse of such powefi jnaj 
be dated from the early eicpeditions of the Portuguese 
to the East towards the dose of the fifteenth century 
Not content with the discovery of Madeira in 1420 
and of the Cape de Verde Islands in 1460, but rather 
stimulated by these successes, the navigators of this 
adventurous nation had setthdr mmds on compledng 
the cncuit of the contment of Afifica. It was in 1486 
that Bartholomew Diaz, admiral of the Por- Eirii’-a- 
tuguese fleet, sailed by command of King 
John II., and after perilous but determined endea- 
vours rounded the southernmost pomt, and called it 
the Cape of Storms — a name wHch the kmg, elated 
with his success and taking a somewhat bolder idew 
of the future, quickly changed to the Cape of Good 
Hope. It was not long before this view received a 
complete justification In 1497 the king's cousin and 
successor, Emmanuel I , the patron of sea adventure, 
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and the real pioneer of the way to India, fired by flie 
successes of Columbus m the Westi equipped and dis- 
Vasco da patched an eiqiedition under Vasco da GSma 
to push on still fiirther to the East This 
able and fortunate man, sent forth with the cheers of 
all the people of Lisbon, in four months, without storm 
or danger, reached the Cape, and rounding it put in 
at Melinda, on the eastern coast, for a pilot to guidehis 
ships across the Indian Ocean. On May ii, in 1498, 
he cast anchor off Calicut on the coast of Malabar 
Little could the natives then have diought what die 
splash and grappling of that anchor meant for them, 
however much they might be struck by the aspect, 
manners, and arms of the strangers, so unlike those 
of the foreigners who commonly Jfrequented the port 
To the immediate north of Cahcut the harbours were 
held by the Hindfl RSja of Bijanagar, a Muhammadan 
kmgdom almost coinddmg with the modem presi- 
dency of Madras ; while still fiirdier up the coast the 
distnct called the Konkan, between the Western 
Ghats and the sea &om Bombay to Goa, formed the 
kmgdom of Bljapfir On the throne of Delhi sat 
Sikander, the second of die impenal house of L6di, 
and B^ber was snll strugglmg vahantly to the west of 
the Indus Cahcut itself was ruled by a Zamoiin, the 
most pow'erful of the petty HmdQ Rfijas of those parts, 
and was a place of extensive traffia Da GSma landed 
with great pomp, and was received with kindness by 
the Zamonn, but the jealousy and artifices of the 
Muhammadan traders from Arabia, Egypt^ and the 
•eastern coast of Aihca, who at that time trafficked 
widi every part of Incha, Africa, and the Mediter- 
ranean, effectually checked the progress of the Portu- 
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guese at court , so that Da GSma, finding his arma- 
ment insuffiaent, returned to Portugal, and re-entered 
the Tagus in regal pomp on August 29, 1499 The 
king received him •with due honour, and deckred him 
"Admiral of the Indian, Persian, and Arabian Seas ” 
Before the year was out another expedition, con- 
sisting of thnteen ships and 1,200 men, was equipped 
and entrusted to Alvarez Cabral He was 
accompanied by eight fhars, and had in- 
structions to convert the natives with fire and sw'ord 
and the gospel On his passage out, sailmg too far 
to the West, he discovered by a fortunate accident the 
coast of Brazil, and landing, claimed the country in 
the name of his kmg He arrived at Calicut in Sep- 
tember 1501,'andwasreceived with kindness Jealous- 
ies and ill-feehng, however, soon sprang up, and these 
were not abated by the conduct of Cabral and his 
missionanes Massacres were exchanged, and Cabral 
having bombarded Calicut, withdrew to Cochin, and 
afterwards to Cannanfir, at both of which places 
he was well received, for their rajas were at enmity 
with the Zamonn In July 1501 the Portuguese 
expedition returned to Lisbon Vasco da GSma 
was sent out immediatdy to avenge its imagined 
wrongs, but only contnved to stake a vague terror of 
his nation mto the natives of the Malabar coast, and 
to sully his name by his many atrocious cruelties 
As far as India was concerned these expeditions 
had accomplished notliing but the sowing of feud and 
future distrust But for Portugal they had gamed the 
command of tlie Eastern seas, and secured to her the 
monopoly of tlie Indian trade, whidi now deserted 
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the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, and found its way 
to Europe only round the Cape , and Venice, Genoa, 
and Amalphi saw with dismay the great stream of 
wealth turned aside entirely from their ports ' 

The two brothers, Alphonso and Francisco Albu- 
. querque and Saldanha, sailed for the Indies in 1504, 
Aibaqner. ^nd amvcd off tiie Malabar coast in time to 
1“ rescue the Ei.ja of Cochm, whom the 

Zamorm had attacked and dnven from his capital for 
the countenance he had afforded the Portuguese on a 
former occasion. Fmdmg it, however, impossible to 
arrange matters with the Zamonn, the Albuquerques 
returned to Europe, leavmg the fleet under the com- 
mand of Duarte Pacheco, a vahant and dever leader. 
He, by his many exploits, and espeaallybyhis famous 
defence of CocW agamst overwhelmmg odds, finally 
proved to the nations of the West that no native force, 
however courageous, could stand against the skill of 
European ofiicers and the disciplined valour of Euro- 
pean troops But though his mihtaiy skill and clear- 
sighted policy tended greatly to raise the name of 
Portugal in the East, Pacheco soon met wifli the reward 
which their country two centuries later bestowed on 
Dupleix and La Bourdonnais When his fortune 
had been spent in his country’s service, false accusa- 
tions were brought against him, and he was sent 
home loaded mth chams, and, though m the end 
honourably acqmtted, he was left to die m obscurity. 
His successor, Lope Soarez, soon followed him to 
Europe, having by his overbearing conduct destroyed 
all chance of a settlement with the ruler of Calicut. 

The power of Portugal, however, had been so fat 
established on the seas and along the western coast that 
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in 1505 a Vtcer<^ of India, Francisco Almeyda, ■was 
sent out to direct and extend his country's interests. 
Under him trade rapidly mcreased, and with Aimeyda, 
trade the authority of the Portuguese name 
He received a magnificent embassy from jso5-»io 8 
Bijanagar, the Blja bestowing on him costly presents, 
and ofienng his daughter m mamage to Prmce John, 
King Emmanuel’s son But such success did not fail 
to rouse the jealousy of the Mameluke Sultan of 
Egypt, who, msbgated by Venice and aggrieved by 
the decrease m his own commerce, dispatched a fleet 
agamst the new •viceroy, and after a severe contest of 
two days defeated him ofiT Chaul, thirty miles south of 
Bombay This action is chiefly memorable for the 
heroic death of Almeyda’s son, and for the courtesy 
•with which the vanquished were treated by the King 
•of Gujarfit In 1507, Almeyda discovered Ceylon, 
and in the followmg year was superseded by ^ 
Alphonso Albuquerque, who now landed for que, tSr' 
the second time m India filled with ardour Viceroy 
to outdo the achievements of all his prede- 
cessors Almeyda refused to yield to the new •vice- 
roy, and sailed on an expedition to avenge the death 
of his son , an object which he accomplished, though 
with mudi cruelty. In 1509 he gamed a great ■victory 
off Did, which put an end to the designs of the Sultan, 
and completelj' established the supremacy of Por- 
tugal in the Arabian Gulf On his return to Cochin 
immediately afterwards, he was persuaded to resign 
his office to Albuquerque, and sailmg for Europe 
ignominiously fell m a scuffle with a band of Hot- 
tentots on the African coast 
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The name of Albuquerque is the greatest in the 
history of Portuguese conquest m the East From the 
first he burned ivith the desire of accomplishing no 
less than tlie reduction of all India beneath the sway 
of Portugal Nor was die position of affairs unfa- 
vourable to his design The BShmini kingdom of the 
Dakhan was bemg tom to pieces by its viceroy. The 
Muhammadan empire north of Ihe Nerbudda was 
already m that state of utter disorganization which not 
long afteru'ards tempted Biber to his career of conquest 
The first attempt of the new .viceroy was an attack on 
Cahcut, in which he nearly lost his life. But scarcely 
had he recovered fi'om his wounds when he abandoned 
the capture of Calicut for that of Goa. Here he 
was unsuccessful at first, but eventually m 1510 be 
accomplished bis object, and thus gained a spadous 
harbour for his fleets and a dly which might well 
serve as a basis for his plans of victory and colo- 
nisation Forthwith he dispatched embassies to the 
native states, and received their envoys with a pomp 
that surpassed even the pomp of India. He also 
encouraged marriages with native families of distinc- 
tion ; and these were celebrated in large numbers 
and frith a somenhat laughable confusion. The 
island of Ormuz, which commands the Persian Gulf, 
next engaged his attention. On his voyage from 
Europe he had succeeded in rendering its kmg for 
a time tnbutary, but had soon been obhged to aban- 
don the fnuts of his victory. He now. fitted out a 
magnificent expedition, and contrived with no great 
trouble to vTest the island from its ruler. He then 
established a citj’ on this important spot^ which ere 
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long became the centre of the trade between India, 
Persia, and Western Asia An attempt on Aden im- 
mediately afterwards failed Then tummg his thoughts 
to the further East, he resolved to found another empo- 
rium amidst the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Maiacca was the spot fixed upon , and m 1511 it was 
taken, after hard fighting,' firom its Malay founders 
HiS polwy here was the same as on former occasions 
He strove to unite the natives and his countijunen by 
common mterests, and treated his new subjects ivith 
klndlmess and forbearance He despatched embassies 
to Siam, Java, and Sumatra. But his bnihant career 
was drawmg to a close He vras growing old, and his 
health was givmg way. On his voyage to Goa he was 
met by the sudden news that he had been superseded 
by Lope Soarez, a man whom above all 
others he hated This act of ingratitude 
broke his heart. He died ere he reached 
land, and amidst the lamentations of the natives and 
of his countrymen was buned with great pomp in 
the settlement, where a splendid monument still attests 
his greatness. 

The Portuguese power in the East may now be said 
to have reached its greatest height , for onlya fewpomts 
on the remoter coast of Afnca and two or three settle- 
ments on the shore of Coromandel were afterwards 
added Among these that of Bombay was obtamed 
in 1530 As the histonan Faria y Sousa boasted of 
his countrymen, their dommion stretched from tlie 
Cape of Good Hope to the firontiers of Chma, along 
12,000 miles of coast But it was in no sense a tern- 
tonal dominion, for they possessed in all perhaps not 
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moie than thirty factories. It was tibe fax more useful 
command of the Eastern seas, with the entire control 
of a most lucrative trade. The rest of their history is 
mainly the history of a desperate struggle to maintain 
their grormd against the natives, whom their domineer- 
mg, bigoted, and persecuting spirit had filled with the 
bitterest hatred, and against the Dutch whom Spanish 
persecution had forced mto heroism and driven on to 
Xnnho ^534 Nunho Cunha, then the 

cunha. Portuguese viceroy, took Dili and Bassein ; 
but the former place Was oMy finally established as a 
factory in 1536. Soon afterwards Damln was added. 
Fianas i 54 i> the great Apostle of the Indies, 

Xavier Prancis Xavier (1506-1552) landed m India, 
and preached, baptised, and founded the missions 
which still survive along the southern coast The 
efiects of his work are also still to be seen m Malacca, 
in the Spice Islands and in Japan But, though m 
1545 Juan de Castro held Difi successfully agamst the 
king of Gujarit, and m 1571 Louis de Cetaide saved 
Goa after a ten months’ siege fi'om the combined 
forces of Bijapfir, Ahmednagar, and Cahcut^ the pro* 
gress of decay was making itself plainly felt m all the 
Indian governments of Portugal — ^m the governments 
of Ceylon, of Goa, and of Malacca. 

On the death of Don Sebastian, Phihp II seized 
on the crown of Portugal, and from 1580 to 1640 
that country felt the numbing efiects of Spanish 
sway. During that penod, though at times in this or 
that place, there flashed out somewhat of the old 
darmg and heroism, Portuguese power and Portuguese 
prestige gradually declined , her colonies langmshed, 
and her sceptre passed into the hands of the Dutch. 
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In 1662 the degenerate successors of Albuquerque 
and De Castro are seen trembling before the guerilla 
chiettam Sivajl, paymg the diout (or fourth part 
of the revenues) to him and his Mahrattas^ or, 
again, resisting them with spasmodic bravery, and* 
rivalling them in deeds of violence , till in 1739, 
this astonishmg and rapidly increasing Hindu power 
— ^with no small cause for tnumph — took, after a 
temble siege, the stronghold of Bassem, and sealed 
once for all the fate of Portuguese supremacy Nor 
did those, who for more than a century had ruled the 
Eastern seas, experience less of humiliation at the 
hands of the new Vikmgs In 1607 the Dutch had 
seized the Moluccas , in 1640, Malacca , while in 
1656 the same untuing foe drove their nvals com- 
pletely out of the fertile island of Ceylon But this 
was not all In the western provmces, the Portu- 
guese found themselves face to face with the English 
Nor did all their influence at the Court of the Mogul 
save them from being gradually supplanted in Surat 
and other parts of Gu]arS,t by the superior power and 
policy of these fonnidable injejilopers An expedi- — 
tion undertaken by Shah Abbas, kmg of Persia, con- 
jointly with the English, deprived them of Ormuz in 
1622 , and the Imflm of Muscat, seconded by the 
natives, stopped them of well-nigh all their posses- 
sions on the coast of Afnca. Thus did then vast 
dominion dvnndle down and decay e\en more rapidl} 
than It had groun up j nil of aU their flounshmg fac- 
tones on the islands and the mainland of India there 
are left to them only Goa, and the msigmficant sta- 
tions of Damfln and Did , while the sleepy, lank) 
scribes, with yellow eyes and jellow cheeks, who 
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in their white jackets and washed-out trousers, haunt, 
umbrella under arm, the crowded bazaars of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, form a somewhat stem 
commentary on the unwise attempt to mmgle races 
so entirely different. 

It may not be without some use briefly to sum- 
marise the leadmg causes of this strange decline. No 
doubt the crushmg weight of Philip’s hand, and thewon- 
derful perseverance and enterprise of the Dutch, had 
much to do with it^ for the Portuguese power depended 
almost entirely on the supremacy of the sea, and when 
this passed mto other hands then: power inevitably fell 
into decay. But there were other and as senous causes 
still of wMch it would be well to take account The 
conquerors had from the first attempted to force their 
religion on the conquered The Inquisition had been 
imported mto India as early as 1526 , and no means 
of sword, or faggot, or even more bratal contempt, 
had been spared to effect its purpose. Such conduct 
could not but hopelessly alienate the better classes of 
Indians, who were more enlightened and far more 
humane than their conquerors, and espeaally those 
who claimed such a man as the great Akbar as their 
chief. Nor were their savage methods applied only 
to the natives ; they were extended also to the Chris- 
tians of Travancore This conduct, combined with 
their constant cruelty from first to last, depnved them 
of all chance of ever obtammg that reputation for 
wisdom and kmdliness ivithout which no dominion of 
a few over countless multitudes can ever be expected 
to endure. 'IMien we add another cause as senous 
as anj- — the rapacious conduct and the mcapacity of 
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the successors of the first great viceroys, the result is 
not hard to understand , Tvhile the position of-Chve 
on his amval in India in 1765 gains in interest for 
us from the sunilaiity of the causes then threatening 
the Company’s ruin. 

Though die nse of Dutch power in the East con- 
tnbuted so greatly to the downfall of Portugal, yet as 
the sea-kmgs of Holland, never formed any The natch 
important or extensive estabhshment on “*eEast. 
the continent of India, it will not be necessaiy here to 
give more than a bare outhne of theur domgs m these 
parts The Dutch had no sooner fi’eed themselves 
firom the tyranny of Spam in 1609 and obtamed a 
twelve years’ truce from Philip III , than they turned 
then attention vigorously to the Eastern trade. But 
they had already laid a sure foundation of future suc- 
cess Not venturmg to make use of the route round 
the Cape of Good Hope, they had thrice between 
1580 and 1590 attempted to find a way to India and 
Chma round the northern coast of Asia. But this hope 
failmg, they at last determined to nsk the enmity of 
Portugal, and in 1594 dispatched by the Cape route 
to the Eastern Archipelago four ships under one 
Cornelius Houtmann, nho had obtamed the necessaiy 
information durmg a long residence at Lisbon After 
a tedious vojage he amved ofif Bantam, in the island 
of Java, without encountermg any important opposition 
or obstruction He was well received at first, but after- 
wards, havmg behaved with violence and hanng quar- 
relled with the king, he returned to Europe The origi- 
nal Company, augmented by one more recently formed, 
sent out early m 1599 no fewer than eight ships under 
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the joint command of Houtmann and Van Neck. 
This expedition was eminently successful, and four of 
the vessels soon returned from the coasts of Java and 
Sumatra laden with spices and other valuable com- 
modities This auspiaous beginning encouraged die 
Dutch to prosecute the Indian trade with the utmost 
activity In r6oo they sent out as many as forty 
vessels, and by their superior diligence and punctuahty 
soon supplanted the Portuguese in the spice market. 
Commercial competition now began to change to un- 
disguised war, and the Malays, incited and helped by 
the Dutch, drove their masters out of Acheen. In 
1605 the Dutch openly expelled the Portuguese from 
Sidor and Amboyna, committing at the latter place a 
massacre which included ten Englishmen and nine 
Japanese, and which cast a dark stain upon them 
victoiy. They -were now supreme in the Eastern seas, 
and before long, as we have seen, seized on the 
Moluccas. In 1640 followed' the occupation of 
Malacca, and in 1656 the conquest of the island of 
Ceylon. We need not follow the further extension of 
their power. On the mmnland of India them chief 
settlements were Negapatam (taken from Portugal in 
1660), Sadras, Pulicat^ and Bimhpatam, of which 
Pulicat was taken by the English in 1795, and the 
rest fell into the same hands by the treaty of Versailles 
m 1783 

As might have been expected, the example of 
these great exploits performed by the two first naval 
. powers of the world was not lost upon die 
la India. nation, wmch, at the close of the sixteenth 
century, was rapidly rismg to the position of second, 
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and was soon to become chief monarch of the 
sea. Nor does it appear that hope of trade alone, 
rather than love of enterprise and a thirst for 
wonders, drew the first ships of English adventurers 
to the shores of India Followmg the example of 
the Dutch, attempts were made by Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, by Richard Chancelor, and by others, to find 
a North-East passage, and with a like result Cabot, 
Frobisher, Davis, and Hudson strove manfully, but 
in vain, to find a way round the Northern coast of 
Amenca, while others agam endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to establish a route across the Russian and 
Persian empires, penetrating even as far as the anaent 
town of Bokhara. But though at length it became 
evident that no padi, except that already m use, 
was hkely to be practicable, still the fear of coming 
too closely into collision with the powerful King 
of Spam and Portugal, forced the English for a 
while yet to try other ivays of reaching the desired 
goaL It was ivith this object that Francis Drake 
started on his celebrated voyage round the southern 
pomt of South Amenca, in 1577 , and that Thomas 
Cavendish followed m his track m 1586 But these 
bnlliant voyages, though admirable enough as naval 
exploits, were far too costly to encourage commercial 
enterprise across the sea in this direction So once 
more a land route was attempted — this time through 
SjTia, past Aleppo and Bagdad, to the Persian Gulf, 
and thence by Ormuz to the shores of Malabar. 
The leading men of this undertaking of 1583 were 
John Newberj and Ralph Fitch, who bore with them 
two letters from Queen Elizabeth to the Great Mogul 
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•(the Emperor Akbar) and to the Kjng of China. At 
Goa they fell in with Thomas Stevens of New College 
Oxford, who had started four years earher The 
adventures of these men, and of Storey and Leedes 
the jeweller, the last of whom took service under 
the emperor, exated much mterest at the time, but^ 
though the journal of Fitch eqiecially is well worth 
reading even now, to enter into the subject at any 
length would be foreign to our present plan. Suffice 
it to say that the expedition was executed in a manner 
creditable to the adventurers, and that much valuable 
information respecting the trade and commodities 
of the country was collected. Nevertheless, it be- 
came only plamer than ever that commerce carried on 
by a route so intricate, and exposed to so many 
penlsi could be ndther safe nor profitable. It was 
in fact one of the chief chaimels by which the 
Venetians had conducted their traffic; and they, 
'though much better situated than the English, had 
yet been quite unable, smce the discovery of the 
passage by the Cape, to make head agmnst the com- 
HretEng- petition of the Portuguese. Accordingly, 
lion routd' ships Were sent out by die Cape route 

the Cape, m 1591, under Captains Kajmiond, Kendal, 
.and Lancaster Nothmg could have been more un- 
fortunate than this expedition Kendal had to retiun 
firom the Cape inth a cargo of invalids; Eaymond’s 
ship foundered with its crew m a storm off Cape 
Corrientes ; and Lancaster, after performmg success- 
fully many darmg acte of piracy, was driven on his 
home voyage, in 1593, to take refuge on the island 
of Trinidad, and passing thence m evil plight through 
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^the West Indies, was rescued at the Bermudas by 
some French vessels, and conveyed to Dieppe. 

The disastrous issue of this attempt cooled for a 
while the ardour of English enterprise But once 
more the spint of commercial emulation Tbe£ast 
was stirred, m 1599, successes of the 
Dutch, and on the 31st of December 1600 
.a company, the most extraordmary as to its con- 
stitution and fortunes that was ever formed, was 
mcorporated by Royal charter. Elizabeth not only 
fully sanctioned the undeitakmg, but even sent out 
John Mildenhall as ambassador to the Great Mogul, 
to solicit the necessary pnvileges. No great enthu- 
siasm seems to have been shown at the time. The 
promoters of the scheme proved that spices, indigo, 
-and silk could be bought m Malab&r for one-third of 
the pnce that we were giving in Aleppo or Alexan- 
dria, but money came m slowly. Twenty-four 
directors and a governor were elected, and the first 
“ Chairman of the Court of Directors " was Thomas 
Smythe, Esq , the first governor, George, Earl of 
Cumberland. The charter was granted for fifteen 
years, but was liable to be annulled at any tune on 
tno years’ notice. 

The first expeditions were confined to Sumatra, 
Java, and the Molucca and Banda islands, whence 
pepper, cloves, nutmegs, and other spices were ob- 
tamed But as no landmg was effected on the con- 
tinent, they are not of immediate interest to us, 
■except that in 1602 Lancaster, who has been before 
mentioned, negotiated a commercial treaty at Bantam 
on satisfactory terms In 160S Captain Hawkins 
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arrived at Surat, whither he was followed next year 
by Sir H. Midffleton, and here the Company’s first 
First fao factoiy was estabhshed, m i6ii. In the 
toty, iSii. g^g yg^j |.jjg Emperor Jehan^ granted 
the Enghsh permission to establish four factories in 
his dominions, though the firman bears only the 
date of 1613 Expeditions now began to follow one 
Another in rapid succession, and year after year die 
Company grew in wealth and importance After 
eight of these expeditions, omittmg the unfortunate 
voj^ge of Sharpey, an average profit of 171 per cent, 
had been realised; a result, as Mr. Mill seems to 
forget, in no small measure due to the puradcal 
methods by which the cargoes were often obtained 
Indeed, the commerce of India was now fast be- 
coming an object of national importance So much 
SirThomas SO that in 1615 James 1 . dispatched Sir 
Roe. *6*5 Thomas Roe on Ms famous embasgr to the 
court of the. Great Mogul Sir Thomas was kindly 
received, and gave a glowmg account on his return 
of all the splendours and pomp of Eastern power, 
and the degradations of Eastern rule ; but he effected 
nothing of lasring importance He warned his coun- 
trymen, that the vacillating and capricious engage- 
ments made with him were literally worthless, while 
he plainly pomted out that all real success must 
have to depend on such arrangements as might be 
made with local magistrates and merchants. 

About this time, in order to avoid a disastrous 
competition with the Dutch, an attempt was made to 
form a partnersMp between the Compames of the 
two nations. But after mudi bickering and jealousy. 
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the massacre of Amboyna finally put an end to this 
system of united traffic In i6i6 we find the £n- 
rghsh holding factones at Sfirat, at Cahcut, Masuh* 
patam, and Ajmtr on the continent, with j^ntam in 
the island of Java as their adcnowledged head In 
1622 took place the expedition againt Ormuz, which 
from that time gradually sank till it became a place 
-of entire msignificance. But the year 1624 me Com. 
was rendered remarkable by an event of far 
greater importance in the history of the 
Oompany. The power to punish its servants even by 
death was granted to it , and the body of jomt-stock 
traders thus became a body of rulers j a body with laws 
and crimes of its own , an independent power m the 
Eastern world Nor was the permission to trade with 
Bengal, -which was granted m this year, an event of 
slight moment, even though the traffic was restncted to 
the one port of Pipit, in Midnfipfir. In 1625, to avoid 
the nvahy of the Dutch and the oppressions of the 
native government^ Pulicat was abandoned, and a 
factory stationed at Armogam, between Fuhcat and 
Nellore But in i 6 jg the situation of this new 
emponum bemg considered unfitted for increasing 
the Company’s commerce, Mr Francis Day, one of 
the council at Masuhpatam, selected Madras- xf.'.t.r.e, 
patam m its stead, as better fitted for the 
purchase of “piece goods,” mushns from Dacca and 
cottons Cmm the Dakhan, while the Naig of the 
distnct ofiered to erect a fort at his own cost, and to 
exempt the English from all customs on trade, if they 
would only settle there. The fort when erected was 
called St Geoige , the town retained its native desig- 
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nation of Madras, and became in 1653 the head of 
a separate presidency. We should not forget to men- 
tion, m passmg, the name of Mr. Boughton, a 
surgeon and the English resident at Shra^ who by 
his skilful treatment of the daughter of the "Emperor 
Sh^ Jeh^n m 1636 and his patriotism in choosing 
his reward, gamed for his countrymen several valuable 
privileges In 1640 a factory was erected at HQgll, . 
situated on that branch of the Ganges which has al- 
ways been considered the principal channel for the 
trade of the river. In 1657 and 1661 respectively, 
C'omwell and Charles II granted die Company 
renewed charters, the former, charactenstically enough, 
objecting to the monopoly, and bemg with difficulty 
persuaded. Strangely too do these names remmd 
us that, while our merchants and "gentlemen adven- 
turers ” were slowly and unconsdously laying the foun- 
dations of our great empire m the ]^t, at home our 
merchants and country gentlemen were fighting out 
for themselves and for Europe the cause of liberty 
and right government Well may we be proud of such 
a proof of indomitable pluck and energy. 

The defence of Sfirat in 1664 against Sivaji and 
his Mahrattas by Sir G. Oxenden, governor of Bom- 
bay (which Charles II. had obtained with his wife in 
1662}, tended greatly to raise the reputation of the 
English arms, and so far exated the admiration and gra- 
titude of the Emperor Aurungzib, that in 166 jhe remit- 
ted certain duties and charges, which had been payable 
Bombay, ^7 0 “^^ traders to the imperial treasury. In 
1668 jggg Bombay was made over by the King'of" 
England to the Company, and became a separate 
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presidency, and fifteen years later the chief seat of 
Bnti^ government m India, — an honour which had 
previously been held by Sfiiat In 1691, Fort St 
David was established at Tegnapatam , in 1696 the ' 
villages of Chuttanatti, Calcutta, and Govindpilr were 
purchased from Azlm-u-ShSn, the grandson of Au- 
rungzib ; and two years afterwards, at the second of 
these posts, a fort was ordered to be built, 
and called Fort William in honour of Kmg 
William III In 1698 the “English” East India 
Company was started as a rival to the old “ London” 
Company , but after a disastrous competition of four 
years it was amalgamated by Kmg William with the 
older Company under the tide of “ the United Com- 
pany of Merdiants of England trading to the East 
Indies,” and this contmued to be the designation 
down to the year 1833. 

For many years, and indeed until 1756, Cal- 
cutta suffered greatly from the exactions of the Nuwab 
of Mfirshedfibfid, and its history is the record of the 
repeated efforts of Bntish merchants to resist them 
But m 1715 a deputation was sent to the Emperor 
Farokhshir to secure a greater degree of protection j 
and it was so far successful, that Calcutta was imme- 
diately declared a separate presidencj%* The empe- 

' It my be as well to explain here the meaning of the 
term/wji&w^’ The establishment of each pnncipal and in- 
dependent seat of trade consisted of merchanb, senior and 
]nnior, who conducted the trade, jbfftrr, who ordered goods, 
inspected and dispatched them , and wnltrs, who were clcrhs 
and book-keepers. A writer after fiie jears became a factor, 
after three years more n. merchant. From the senior merchants 
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Tor moreover made tihe Company a grant of 
tenitojy, die e:q)ediency of accepting which was 
very doubtful in the eyes of the durectors ; for, 
said they, “ as our business is trade, it is not politic 
for us to be encumbered with much temtoiy.” At 
the same time, however, the heads of the presiden- 
cies were encouraged to proceed with all works of a 
defenswe character — ^all offensive warfare bemg quite 
foreign to their plans Injunctions, we find, were 
continually given to the Company’s servants to be 
just, humane, nnostentatious, and economical, bu^ 
as Lord Macaulay points out, the directors, firom the 
'Salaries they paid their servants, too often drove them 
into a course of conduct m which economy became 
impossible, or at least a senous tnal, while the fulfil- 
ment of the expectations, which they took care to let 
their servants know they entertained, often rendered the 
settmg aside of justice and humanity unavoidable. In- 
deed, their advice to avoid pnvate extravagance seems 
to have been chiefly prompted by the selfish fear that 
“in some manner or other fliey would have to pay for 
it” Mr Mill gives it as his opmion that as early as 
1689, domimon and the increase of revenue were 
.aimed at as much as trade , but m this, we think, he is 
mistaken. Yet there are sure enough signs of this aim 
twenty or thirty years later , and, in spite of professions, 
or perhaps unconsaously, presidenda became pro- 
vinces, merdiants gave way to governors, and profits 
•were replaced by revenue 

the members of council were chosen, and one of these last was 
-sdected as president of the iactoty Soldiers, sepoys, and 
peons (native labourers) completed the establishment — See Dr. 
Pope’s Text-Book of Indian History, p 247. 
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la 1725 died Jafiir Khin, Ihe Nuw&b of Bengal, 
and 'was succeeded by his son ^uja-ud-din-Khin, one 
of -whose omrahs, or nobles, was the celebrated Ali- 
Vardi-Khin In 1742, the Mahrattas attacked Ben- 
gal, demanding cJieut, and the “Mahratta Ditch” was 
dug to afford protection against a repetition of the 
attack. But we have now amved at the period at 
which Lord Macaulay takes up his masterly narrative , 
and so, -without proceeding further, we turn to consider 
the growth of that power in India, our struggle with 
-which he so admirably descnbes 

As early as the year 1604, and dunng ffie next 
sixty years, various French companies were formed, 
and vanous expeditions were made, to trade ^he French 
with the East But the first real establish- “ 
ment of a French East India Company took place in 
1664, and was due to the exertions of the celebrated 
Colbert. It was prompted by the ambition ^5,5, French 
of Louis XrV , who declared that to trade 
with India was not beneath the dignity of a 
noble This company, which -was destined to flounsh 
105 years, -was founded on pnnciples which had little 
relation to the pnnaples of political economy State 
subvention to trade is not jet obsolete in France, 
but in the j'ear 1664 it assumed the e.\travagant form 
of the government engaging to make good all losses 
which the company might sustam in the first ten 
j’ears — an engagement which in fact subjected the 
state to the payment of a large sum Moreoier the 
traders were exempted from all taxes, and recen ed an 
exclusne charter for fifty jears The first attempt, 
b 
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which was to colonise Madagascar, proved disastrous. 
Rnt settle ^ ^ Settlement was effected imder 

ment jn Frangois Caron, at Sfirat, where the English 
indja, i66s D jtch alre^y had flourishmg factories; 

and in the next year another settlement was obtained 
at Masuhpatam At Sfiiat, however, French trade 
did not prosper, and before long the agents of the 
company took a somewhat sudden departure ivithout 
paying their debts — an omission which of course pre 
eluded their return. In 1672 Tnncomalee, in the 
island of Ceylon, and Meilapur, or S Thom^, on the 
Coromandel coast, were taken from the Dutch, but 
were lost agam m 1674. Yet, notwithstanding ttiese 
reverses, they still persevered, and m the month of 
April of this same year, havmg bought a piece of land 
Pondidj Bijapflr government, they erected 

foOTded, the aty of Puthu-ch6ri, now called Pon- 
dicheny The founder was Frangois Martin, 
the greatest, though perhaps not the most conspicuous, 
French potentate in the East But the new settlement 
was not destined long to enjoy India’s then greatest 
luxuiy — the luxury of peace. It had only just com- 
pleted its third year when the first and the greatest 
of the Mahiatta chieftains, dunng his memorable 
expedition into the Carnatic, advanced upon and 
threatened the town. Martm by his energetic and 
judidous measures managed to condliate the native 
chief, and to save Pondicherry, and so for awhile was 
left free to mature and establish his plans But before 
very long the place attracted the attention of the 
Dutch, and was stormed and taken by them in the 
year 1693 The conduct of Raja Ram, the Mahratta 
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regent, on this occasion is •worth recording Having 
been offered a pnce for the tovm by the Dutch, he 
answered " that the French had fairly purchased it, 
and paid a valuable consideration for it, and that all 
the money m the world would not tempt him to dis- 
lodge them " However, the well-meanmg regent was 
soon cooped up m Gmgi, and the Moguls not only 
received the Dutch bnbe, but even aided them in 
then attack. In 1697 the Peace of Ryswick was 
signed, and Pondicheny being restored, Martm re- 
turned m tnumph to enlarge and fortify the town, and 
to raise it at last by skilful pohcy, good government, 
and fair dealmg, to the rank of a great commercial 
city 

In 1688 the French obtamed from the Emperor 
Aurungzib a settlement at Chandenilg6r,nearCalcutta, 
Shayista K.hSn being then ■viceroy of Bengal In 
1725 Mahi nas added to their possessions, and its 
name was changed to Mahd, in honour of the young 
naval officer Bertrand Francois Mahd de la Bour- 
donnais, through whose daring and ingenuiQ- it was 
taken In 1731 we find another memorable man 


commencmg his career of distinction m India. In 
this year Joseph Fran9ois Dupleix was appomted 
dnrector of ChSndemSgdr, and, dunng the ten years of 
his rule at this post, not only did he amass great 
wealth by pnvate trade, but also raised the town from 
an almost deserted port to a flounshmg emporium. 


But many jears before this, m fact as fer 
back as the year 1672, a gre.it colonj had »nd Bour- 
been founded m Cemd {called by the French 


J 7 £ de J^rance, and by the Dutch Mauritius, in honour 


bs 
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of Prince Maurice, of Nassau) and in the Isle of 
Bourbon. The governor of this colony, M. Dumas, 
omnas, Created governor-general of the French 

173S-1741 possessions in India in 1 735, and proved him- 

self a worthy successor of Frangois Martin. It was m 
his time that there began that system of interference 
with the affairs of the Hmdh princes, which Taised the 
French name for a time above the name of all other 
Europeannations m native estimation, and which led to 
such important results It was through the influence of 
Dost All, Nuw 2 .b of the Carnatic, whom the French 
supported, that Muhammad Shih, emperor of Delhi, 
conceded to them the right of commg But then: 
influence with Chanda Sah6b, the son-in-law and 
diwSn of D6st AU, was of still greater importance 
It was through liis good oflaces that Kflncfll and the 
neighbouring villages were wrested from the 
*739 Mahratta king of Tanjore, and made over 
to the French in 1739, and it was through then in- 
trigues with Urn and his party tiiat this nation ob- 
tained the position from whence they rose to be for 
a while the dictators of the south-eastern portion of 
the Dakhan During the Mahratta invasion of the 
Carnatic, under Mghuji Bhonslg and Morari Rio, 
Pondicherry had been threatened, and Dumas had 
been reduced to great straits; but through his 
boldness and his liberal donations of French liqueurs 
he eventually induced his foe to leave him unmolested 
In 1741, however, he was superseded by Dupleix, and 
retired amid the praises of Southern i^dia, with the 
thanks of the aged Nizam-ul-Mulk, of the NuwSb of 
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Arcot, and of the emperor himself, who even con- 
ferred on him the title of Nuwib Dupleix uupie,*. 
immediately assumed the pomp and state of »74i-»754 
this illustrious office, and proceeded to Chffiidemagor 
for installation, using every effort to strengthen his 
position ^Vhat he accomplished, what part he played 
in the memorable transactions of the ensmng years, 
I must leave Lord Macaulay to tell 

There is but one other European nation which 
attempted to gam a footmg in India It accomplished 
indeed little or nothing m the way of tern- 
tonal acquisition , but the lUustnous names » lada, 
connected ivith its settlements make its at- * ’ 
tempts worthy of record The government of Den- 
mark never held more than tu’o factories in India — one 
at Tranquebir (bought from the RSja of Tanjore in 
1616), the other at Serampore on tlie HhgU — and 
both these were sold to the English in 1845 But 
both places were celebrated m the eighteenth century 
for the labonous and learned men who were there 
engaged m translatmg the Bible into the native lan- 
guages of India, and as the centres of missionar}’ work 
in the East. The names of Ziegenbalg (1706-1719) 
and Fabncius (1739-1791) of Tranqueb^, and of the 
noble band of Serampore, of whom Carey, Ward, and 
Marshman were the chiefs, mil always command 
respect as long as unselfishness, punty of life, and 
heroic effort retain their hold on our admiration Nor 
should the name of the noble missionary Schwartz 
(1730-1798) be forgotten, or the work that he did m 
Tranqueb&r, in Tnchmopoly, and in Tanjore Indeed, 
in the field of Eastern language and Eastern literature 
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the Danes and the Danish government have not yet 
ceased to have much cause to be proud of each other. 

The Rise and Fall of the Mogul Empire, and 
THE Growth of the Mahratta Power. 

After the death of Teimflr (or Tamerlane) and his 
accomphshed son Shah Rokh, his vast dominion, 
which included all Central and Western Asia, fell 
rapidly to pieces Not only were the more distant 
provinces cut ofiF, but the ongmal domain of Transox- 
iana was split into portions, for which die different 
branches of the family eagerly contended One held 
Samarkhand, another Bactna, another Bokhara, an- 
other K&bul, and another KokhSn, then called Fer- 
gh^a, a fertile valley extendmg along the course of 
the Sir, the ancient Jaxartes This last, in 1494, was 
inherited by a son of a great-grandson of Teimflr, a 
boy aged only twelve, whose mother was a 

" descendant of the Mogul (or Mongol) house 
of Genghfz Rhfln. The boy’s name was Zahir-ud- 
din-Muhammad, the “ Light of the Faith," but he is 
better known under the epithet of Bflber, or the Lion. 
This youth proved to be, if not, according to Elphin- 
stone, “ the most admuable prmce that ever reigned 
in Asia,” at any rate a most remarkable man He 
was emphatically the wandenng knight adventurer of 
Asia, and till past the age of forty spent his life in 
wmnmg and losmg kmgdoms One moment he 
was ruler of 'a vast dominion, the next he had not 
where to lay his head , new he marched with a mighty 
army, and now he could scarcely muster a hundred 
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followers His struggles and adventures during these 
years are adnurably descnbed by hamsel£ “ His sturdy 
frame, his precocious and versatile abilities, his indo- 
mitable energy, his qmck observation and lively 
susceptibihty to the cunosibes, wonders, and beauties 
of nature, his warm heart and genial temper, and hts 
constant cheerfulness under adverse circumstances, 
are most attractively displayed m his Memoirs , while, 
in a s^le as far as possible removed from the popular 
conception of the rude Tartar, he records a senes of 
victones and defeats, of hair-breadth escapes, and 
danng achievements, which well illustrate the old 
adage, that truth is, after all, often stranger than fic- 
tion " ' Once (m 1497), when ejected from Ferghana, 
and seeing his followers reduced to two hundred and 
forty, he determmed to attadt his paternal city of 
Samarkhand, the military capital of Asia, and at that 
time strongly gamsoiied. He approached and scaled 
the walls at midnight, and bemg jomed by a number 
of Ihends, raised such a shout of victorj' through the 
aty, that the sovereign fled m the confusion, leadng 
hia metropolis and his dommions to B 3 .ber Dnven 
out from this stronghold after a time, he marched 
southward and made hunself master of the kmgdom 
of Kfibul (1504), and there establishing his poncr, 
began to meditate the audaaous project of repeating 
in India the exploits of his great ancestor Teirafir (or 
Tamerlane) But though se\eral small expeditions 
took place, it was some time ere, to use his omi 
words, he finallj *' placed Ins foot m the sbmip of 

• Sidney Owen’s Indta cn t/eLttef the Brs^tsh Cerguezt^ 

P =3 
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resolution,” and stood forth as a candidate for the 
imperial throne, wWch he ^claimed as the inhentance 
of his father’s family (1519) But seven years passed, 
and four expeditions failed, before, in 1526, the battle 
„ , , of Panipat gave him Delhi and Agra, and 
psmpat, the tract of country around them, and the 
death of the Afgan emperor, Ibrahim Lodi, 
•who fell in the battle, left the pathway to the throne 
clear The old empire had m reality been long dis- 
solved and broken up into many separate kmgdoms, 
of which Bahar, M^lw^l, Chand^ri, and Bengal were 
the chief. Pnnce HumS-yfin, Baber’s eldest son, was 
soon dispatched against the rulers of these states, 
and was successful in reducmg the country from 
Gwihdr to Jounpfir But a more stubborn resistance 
•was met -with from Sanga, the Bfrjput pnnce of 
Chil6r, who ■was jomed by the Eijas of MStivSt, 
Jeypfir, and ChandSri The struggle was indeed an 
attempt, and the last attempt of the Rfijpfits, to drive 
the Mussulmans from India, and to establish their own 
supremacy But the decisive battle of Sikti (near Agra), 
early in 1527, and the storming of ChandSri in January 
of the next year, conclusively settled the question 
of the lordship of Hmdhstin, and firmly established - 
the Mogul on the throne. Henceforth the endeavours 
of the Rijpfits were restncted to assertmg what they 
could of their former mdependence Biber next 
turned his anus agamst Bahir and Bengal ; and in 
1529 these provinces were forced mto submission But 
the great conqueror’s end was now not far off, and it 
was as remarkable and romantic as his life had been. 

^Humayfin, ,his eldest son, lay dangerously ill, when 
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Biber conceived the idea of offenng his oivn hfe for 
lus son’s Having walked thnce round the bed of the 
sick man, and having prayed solemnly that the disease 
might pass to him, in full behef that his praj er was 
heard, he exclaimed, “ I have borne it away ” Humayfln 
rapidly recovered, and Biber’s health, aheady broken, 
rapidly declmed On December 26, 1530, with exhor- 
tations of peace on his bps, he breathed his last His 
remains were taken to Kdbul, and a simple but beau- 
tiful tomb was there erected to his memory * 

Humiyhn succeeded his father, and reigned nomi- 
nally tiU the year 1556 , but m reality the Ham3>6a, 
last sixteen years of this penod were spent »S3o-»ss6 
by him m exile His generosity, or weakness, to his 
three brothers early stnpped him of his faurest pro- 
vmces, and left him with nothmg more than the newly- 
acquired temtoiy and his father’s veteran army and 
renoivn to depend upon. His reverses, his suffenngs, 
his gallantry, lus fortitude, and his last brilliant suc- 
cess render his life almost as mterestmg as his father’s , 
but his personal defects — conspicuous amongst vihick 
were weakness, mdolenc^ capnciousness, and occa- 
sional cruelty— depnve him m our eyes, as it did in 
the eyes of his adherents, of everythmg hke respect 
or admiration His first antagonist was BaliSdar 
ShSh of Gujarat, on whom he wasted much strength , 
and his second and still more formidable opponent, 

‘ It IS somewhat cunous that, though Baber pnded himself 
on his T&lar descent from TeunCr (or Tamerlane), and hated 
the name and race of his mother’s familj, the empire which he 
founded in HindQstEn should haie alirajs borne the title of 
Mogul (or Mongol) 
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was Shir Khan Sftr, the Afgan conqueror of BahSr and 
Bengal After a few first successes agamst the latter, 
followed by a series of crushing defeats and narrow ' 
escapes from imprisonment or death, and then by 
severe trials m the great Indian desert, HumS.3rfin was 
at last forced to take refuge at the court of Tamasp, 
the Persian ShSh (1544) By this monarch he was by 
turns patronised, insulted, and persecuted, and at last, 
in hopes of obtaming assistance towards regaining his 
lost ihrone, mduced to adopt the tenets of the Shia 
sect of the Muhammadans Of the five Afgins of 
the house of Sflr, who ruled Hmdflstan between 1540 
and 1556, we need here say nothmg In 1545 we ' 
find the realmless Mogul emperor with the aid of 
Persian horse recovering the old family dominions of 
Kandahar and Kfibul Three years later, some sort of 
reconcihation is patched up with his lebelhous and 
treacherous brothers, but it is not till 1555 fliat 
HumSyfin is in a condition to attempt to regam his 
Indian provinces His success is now rapid and 
brilliant He speedily retakes L§h6r, and dnvmg 
Sikander (the fifth of the interloping Sfir dynasty) 
before him, and wreaking a cruel vengeance on his 
brother KSmran, he recovers the towns of Agra and 
Delhi, and the district aroimd them But even then, 
at the height of his triumph, and while his son Prince 
Akbar is workmg wonders m the Panjib, his luckless 
fate overtakes him Slipping on the marble steps 
which led to the top of his palace, he falls headlong over 
the parapet and dies — -just six months after his return. 

Jalal-ud-din, commonlyknown as Akbar, ortheGrea^ 
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-was only in his fourteenth year when he was called upon 
•to struggle for the sceptre m a land which ^kbar, 
teemed from end to end with rebelhon, *s5fi-»6os 
Afgin nobles, Rijp&t pnnces, and often his own dis- 
contented officers, contested with him the right, which 
was after all only the right of the strongest But 
Akbar had already shown a character of no mean 
order, and the regent Beir&m Khin, who for four 
years exercised almost unlimited power, by his mihtary 
talent, his energy, and inflexibility of purpose, before 
long rendered the struggle at least not very doubtful. 
In 1560 Akbar became emperor in reality, though his 
■dominions consisted only of the Panjib and the 
distnct around Delhi and Agra The adherents of 
the house of Tamerlane m India were moreover few, 
and not always to be counted upon But powerful, 
athletic, handsome, mcredibly active both in body and 
mind, brave, affable and captivating m manners, and 
withal sober, abstemious, and profoundly benevolent, 
the young prince was m every way fitted for the task 
of establishmg a wide and firm rule, and of calling 
order out of chaos He first set himself to conquer 
-those whom he claimed as his feudatory nobles, and 
bj the jear 1567 had fairly accomplished his design 
Then five years u ere spent in reducing the Rfijpflt 
chiefs to submission But no sooner was the submis- 
-sion a fact than the emperor, with the isisdom and 
generosity for which he was ahvaj-s remarkable, re- 
cognised the rank of his former opponents, and en- 
couraged the closest intimacy between his followers 
and these hercditar)' heroes of Hindfistfin b> himsdf 
maTrjmg a daughter of the RSja of Marwar Indeed, 
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tliroughout his illustrious reign it was ever one of the 
greatest objects of his sound policy and unprejudiced 
humanity to give to Hindu, equally -mth Mussulman, 
a close and common interest in upholdmg the throne. 

In 1573 Akbar was called in to put an end to the 
dissensions which, for more than forty years, had tom 
the kingdom of Gujarat in pieces, and by the aimexa- 
tion of Its territory gamed an important addition to his- ^ 
empire. From 1575 to 1592 the reduction of the 
rich and fertile provinces of BahSr, Bengal; and Onssa 
occupied his attention But m the midst of these 
considerable and brilliant conquests he still found time 
for study, and for the consolidation of the fresh power 
he continually obtained He showed himfeelf emi- 
nently skilled and methodical in the despatch of 
busmess, encouraged every kind of hterature, and. 
personally supenntended many important hterary un- 
dertakings, of which the far-famed Ayin Akbart, or 
Institutes of , Akbar, was the chief. Nor was this alL 
We find him besides ever anxious to promote not only 
the increase and tranquillity of his dominions, but also 
the well-bemg and improvement material, mtellectual, 
and moral, of hispeople — amonarch in every way worthy 
of companson with his great European contempoianes 

In 1581 the Moguls occupied Kibul, and five 
years afterwards accomplished die conquest of Cash- 
mir. Then followed, m 1592, the annexation of Smdj 
while, owmg to the dissensions amongst the Persians, 
Kandahir too came agam under Akbaris rule m 1594. 
Thus when thirty-eight years of his reign had passed, 
the emperor held undisputed sway, not only over his 
hereditary dominions beyond the Indus, but also 
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■over the whole of Hindustan, with the. exception of 
Oudipflr. But not even this extensive empire ^vas 
sufficient for his constantly increasmg ambition In 
1595 his eyes were turned towards the Dakhan, and a 
senes of attempts was commenced to re-establish Mogul 
supremacy m that country of steep hills and plains and 
rapid torrenls But, though these attempts contmued 
for SIX years, all that was gained m the end was the 
annexation of K&ndSsh and of a great part of Berir, 
together irath the possession of the fort of Ahmednagar 
and of the surroundmg districts But the victonous 

career of this Indian Charlemagne was now drawing 
to a close The vigorous health began to show signs 
of the wear and tear of a life of mcessant activity, 
and the keen inquumg mmd was darkened with 
sorrow for the death of a much-loved son It soon 
became manifest that recovery was impossible, and 
the jackals began to quarrel for the prey in the pre- 
sence of the dying lion Rousing himself for one 
last effort, the greatest of Eastern rulers proclaimed his 
sole surviving son his successor, and then humbly 
askmg forgiveness of his nobles for any offences he 
might have committed agamst them, he oaotens, 
turned his face to the wall, and murmuring 
words of hope and belief, passed “to where bejtmd 
these voices there is peace ” 

His death was not so immediate a calamity to 
the state as might hastily be imagined, for he had 
built the policy and welfare of his government on 
something more lasting than his own individual vnll 
and personal supenntendence. Nothing indeed more 
surely attests the excellence of Akbai’s institutions 
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than the fact that the empire continued to prosper 
under its hvo next rulers We have already hinted at 
the general tone of his policy, it was dictated and 
directed by plam good sense, benevolence, and an 
intellect at once comprehensive and thoroughly ex- 
penenced in particulars. Above everything, he desured 
to treat all his subjects alike, and to abolish every 
discordant distinction between Hmdd and Muham- 
madan In revenue matters he mtroduced reforms, 
important, not so much for the novelty of the pnnci- 
ciples they mvolved, as for the pamstakmg and accu- 
racy with which they adjusted the burdens of taxation, 
equalising their pressure on the ncdier classes, and 
. rehevmg almost entirely the poorest He laboured, 
too, continually to reduce the expenses of the collec- 
tion of the revenue, and to prevent the extortions of 
government officers , while in the army, though with 
great difficuly, he managed to introduce a system of 
obedience, economy, and efficiency, which stood him 
and his successors m good stead, and by paying the 
soldiers in cash mstead ' of by assignments of land, 
kept them constantly dependent on himself. In 
these reforms he was ably assisted by the great 
finance mmister and mihtary leader, Rfija Todar Mai, 
while the enlightened counsel which he received from 
the renowned and adrmrable Ab-ul-Fazl, the author 
of the Ayin Akbaii, and his brother Feizl, not only 
strengthened his endeavours, but, no doubly often 
prompted their durection. The empire m this reign 
was divided into eighteen provinces or SHM/is each 
imder a Stib&kd&r or viceroy, whose deputies, havmg 
the charge of distncts, were called Miw&bs (=depu- 
ties), corrupted by the English mto 'Nabobs. These 
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eighteen sftbihs vaned continually, it is true ] but the 
foMoTving list 1011, we thmk, give a fairly accurate idea 
of them — Klbul, LShor, MflltSn, Delhi, Agra, Oudh, 
AIMhabad, Ajmfr, GujarUt^' MalwS, Bahir, Bengal, 
Kand&h, Ber 4 r, Ahmednagar, Onssa, Cashmtr, and 
Smd 

Selim, taking the pompous title of Jeh^gir, or 
conqueror of the world, succeeded his father. His 
reign contains httle of mterest for us from jehsnssr, 
our present point of view, except the em- »6<>s->6s7 
bassy of Sir Thomas Roe and the progress of Mogul 
supremacy m the Dakhan It was a reign of domestic 
trouble and domestic cnme At its opemng one son 
revolts, and although on the failure of his attempt, his 
life is spared, he is never foxgiven, and dies in cap- 
tivity, while his followers are executed by hundreds 
with barbarous cruelty. At its close another son, 
Khunam or ShSh JehSn, is goaded mto rebellion by 
the evident design of supplanbng him in favour of a 
younger brother Nor ivas a quarrel between the 
Empress Nfir JehSn and the great general MuhSbet 
wanting to complete this scene of turmoil and distress 
The emperor himself, despite his intemperance and 
violence, is desenbed as remarkable for a sincere love 
of justice, and a desire to remedy the enls which 
existed in the state. But bis cruelQ to Ins son 
KhftsrQ, his infamous murder of Ab-ul-Fad and the 
cnme, like the cnme of David, by which he obtained 
his empress, “ The Light of the World,” are blots 
too dark to be hidden by the light of his other endea- 
vours It was between the jears 1615 and 
r6jS that Sir Thomas Roe sojourned at the ’ 

Mogul court, as ambassador from James I , a king 
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not at all unlike his Eastern contemporary Sir 
Thomas confesses himself d-izrlcd hy the splendour 
that surrounded him, and alternately amused and 
disgusted with many of the proceedings he svitnessed 
His narrative is evtremely interesting. But his en- 
deavours to gam permanent advantages fertile English 
traders were, as ue have said before, altogether un- 
availing; heavy bribes being often necessarj' to obtain 
a heanng or a concession, and nearly as often entirely 
vain. Before very long he became quite convinced 
that the only course open to our merchants was to 
make the best terms they could vvitli the local autho- 
rities 

After completing the reduction and conciliation of 
RfljpflUina, Shfih Jchftn the future emperor turned 
his attention to the affairs of the Dakhan, where after 
the loss of Ahmednag.'ir in 1599 Malik Amb.ir, an 
Abyssinian noble of splendid abilities, had founded a 
new capital Khirki (changed afterwards by Aiumngzib 
to Aurungabad), and there held his ground against the 
Moguls For some time the prince made great pro- 
gress, and gained reputation and influence by his 
successful conduct of the war. But his rebellion 
against his fatlicr in 1621, and his endeavour to make 
use of his power in the Dakhan proving unsuccessful, 
the fruits of his labours in that quarter were entirely 
forfeited, and the chaotic state of that unh.appy dis- 
trict rendered still w’orse 

In 1627 Jeh 3 ngir died on his way from Cashmir 
to Lihor, his life, having become a misery to him 
through sickness and domestic troubles In the same 
"year was bom Sivaji, the man destined to create a 
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new era in the Dakhan and in the history of all 
India. 

Under ShSh JehSn, nho succeeded his father, 
the Mogul empire attained its zenith At no other 
penod was it so tranquil, so n ell ordered, ghah jeMn, 
and so thriving m all its older Indian pro- 
Vinces , never were the princes of RSjpflt&na more 
zealous in their allegiance to the throne; never n as 
the Court more splendid, or the Emperor more power- 
ful iiealUiy, and generally respected Though in 1649 
Kandahar was finally lost to the empure, in the Dakhan 
the progress of Mogul supremacy was marked and 
steady The kmgdom of Ahmednagar was finally ex- 
tmguished in 1637, in spite.of the gallant efforts of its 
last champion Shfihji, the father of the great Snajl 
Bijapflr (to which Shfihji transferred his allegiance), 
and Golconda, tlie last two Afgfin kingdoms of the 
Dakhan, were reduced to tnbutaiy states, a Jlogul 
pally was established in each, the impenal proiinces 
of the peransula were elaborately surie}ed, and the 
revenue system of Akbar was introduced into them 

As w'e have seen, Shah Jehfin was waging war in 
the Dakhan when the news reached him of the at- 
tempt to deprive him of the crown, and to settle it on 
his brother Sberifir Muhabet Khan and AsafKhSn 
(Nfir Jehan’s brother), two of the most able men then 
m India, immediately espoused his cause, and Shah 
JehSn, hun3'mg to the capital, speedilj assumed sove- 
reign power But as 1 as so often the case in the 
East his reign, destined to be so prosperous, com- 
menced with a dark and homble tragedj The new 
emperor adopted die most ceitam expedient to secure 
c 
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himself against a nval His brother Sheriar, who had 
already been deprived of sight, was immediately put 
to death, and all his nephews who were then living 
were likewise murdered , so that there remained not 
a drop of the blood of Tamerlane, except what flowed 
in his own and his children’s veins The treatment, 
which towards the end of his life he received at the 
hands of his son Aurung2ib, can only be considered 
as a ]ust retribution for a crime so homble, though 
unfortunately so common in that part of the world 
Shah Jehin was extremely fortunate in his minis- 
ters Besides the tu'o emment men already mentioned, 
the great Saad UllS. Khan, pronounced by Elphinslone 
to have "been “ the most able and upnght minister that 
ever appeared m India,^’ played no small part in 
stiengthenmg and extendmg his master’s power But 
perhaps this reign is best remembered for its glone^ in 
the field of architecture The buildmgs at new Delhi 
and Agra, which are still ihe admuration of the world, 
and whidi necessitated the imposition of no new taxes 
or the use of oppressive measures, were erected under 
ShS,h Jehu’s supenntendence The TSj Mahil at 
Agra, the mausoleum of the Empress Mumt^Mahfil, 
built of white marble and uilaid ivith precious stones, 
“ IS,” says Dr Pope, “m solemn bnlliance unsurpassed 
by any human erection,” and was his most famous 
work. Yet after all tins, and after mamtaining his 
loyal establishment and his army on. a scale of unex- 
ampled magnificence, and devoting a sum variously 
rated at from 4,000 000/ to 6,500,000/ on the far- 
famed Peacock throne, he was able to leave to his 
successor, over and above his vast stores of wTOught 
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gold, silver, and jewels, more than 20,000,000/ in 
actual coin. 

But ue must retrace our steps a little to glance at 
the doings of the emperor's sons They were four 
in number Dari Sh^o, the eldest, was 
frank, generous, bold, and a free thinker, nMUm, * 
but somewhat rash and overbearmg 
Shuja, the second, was naturally clever, but had 
ruined his talents by sensuahty. Morad, the joung- 
est, was like his brother an mveterate sensuahst, and, 
though brave, was possessed of no great abili^'. Of Au- 
rungzib, the third, Mr Sidney Owen must be allowed to 
speak — “ Gentle, unassummg, evenhumble m manner, 
courteous and considerate m Ins general mtercourse, 
3'et dignified and pnncely on occasion , simple and 
self-denying m his daily Idi^ austere m morals, and a 
sincere zealot for the Sunnee faith, but secretly glowing 
with unquenchable ambition for the highest worldlj 
station , warj*, calculating and cold-blooded, yet sus- 
ceptible of enthusiasm both on the secular battle- 
field, and in the subtler and more ideal contest for the 
ascendency of Islam , . . . dark and devious in his 
own maclunations, consummately cunning m pene- 
trating and over-reaching those of others, and infinitelj 
suspicious of all men , inflexible and utterly untram- 
melled by moral or humane considerations in the pur- 
suit of his objects, . indefatigable in attention to 
the minutest details of business, and capable of heroic 
perseverance in a losing game, but equally destitute 
of broad statesman-hke Mews, and profound insight 
into the more general and permanent workings of 
human character, n ell trained and well informed 
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in the craft of regular warfare, and ever ready to incur 
toil, hardship, and danger where great personal or 
pubUc interests summoned him to the field, but httle 
consaous as yet that pecuhar curcumstances and ex- 
temporised dences of genius might ulfamately prove 
too strong even for such a general, wieldmg the whole 
force of the state ; — such was Aunmgzib, a man pre- 
cisely adapted to gam the day over all his brothers.” ^ 
D&ra, having ShSh JeMn’s fifil confidence, conducted 
the central government m his name. Shuja was vice- 
roy of Bengal, and ilorad of Gujarit, while Aurung- 
zlb had the care of Mogul mterests in the Dakhan 
/In 1657 the emperor fell suddenly ill, and Dari in 
vain endeavoured to keep the news from his brothers 
He, Shuja, and Morad followed his example, immedi- 
ately assumed the title of emperor, and prepared to 
mamtam then pretensions by the sword But the more 
cunnmg Aurungzib artfully dissembled his ambition, 
and givmg it out as lus intention to retire soon mto a 
life of religious seclusion, joined his forces to those of 
Morad — ostensibly to support claim, and to oppose 

the infidel Dari and his idolatrous general Jeswant 
Sing Dili’s son, the young pnnce Soleimin, mean- 
while met and defeated Shuja near Benires, and the dis- 
comfited pnnce returned to Bengal But, though 
Shih Jehin was now convalescent, the brothers refused 
to lay down their arms Aurungzib and Morid met 
and scattered the forces of Jeswant Smg at "Ojem 
(1658), and pressing on completed their success by 
the overthrow of Diri near Agra ; which town they 
immediately occupied while Diri fled to DelhL 
' India on the Eze of British Conquest, p 43, &c 
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Three days after, having found it impossible to shake 
Shah Jehin's attachment to DSri, Aurungzib made 
him apnsoner in his oira palace, and throamg oft 
the mask, had himself proclauned emperor m his stead 
The unhappy and simple Morad was put to death 
{i66i), after a mock condemnation for former crueltj 
in Gujarit Dari and Shuja for a uhile protracted 
the struggle; but in 1659 uere finall) conquered 
Shu]a took refuge ■mth lus famil}' m Arakin, uhere 
they uere all put to death (1660) as accomplices in 
a design of rebellion against the local government ; 
and Diri, having fallen mto his brother’s hands, was 
executed in pnson on the charge of apostaq* (July 
1659) Thus by a senes of murders and acts ot 
treachery Aurungzib had made his throne secure All 
attempts to remstate Shih Jehin, eien that of the 
great Rijpflt; Jeswant Sing, failed , and the old man 
at last died m his luxunous captnity in 1666 

It would take long to descnbe at all fullj the 
many struggles of this tempestuous reign The sword 
was scarcely ever sheathed from the begin- Acre=-j b 
ningtotheend But eien this constant uar- ’C:s-»7S7 
fare did far less harm to the impenal pow cr tli<»n the in- 
tolerant zeal of the Great Mogul himself The supre- 
macy of the house of Tamerlane had nsen to its greatest 
height undei the last ruler, and its stored-up energ}' 
still sened to carrj’- it on some distance into this reign 
But long ere the close the tide had %asibh turned. 
The old kindly fcelmg of the Hindi people to their 
Mussulmin rulers had been rudeh shaken, if not 
destrojed, by religious persecutions and levafous 
distinctions, the prestige of the imperial arms had 
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suffered gnerously through the infatuated and ruth- 
less oppression of the Rajphts, which drove that 
noblest race of India into irreconcileable hatred and 
rebellion , while the gigantic and ostentatious attempt 
to subjugate die Daldian, ending in failure, severely 
strained all the resources of the realm. Nothmg but 
the great abihty and untiring energy of Aurungzib 
kept the empire from falling to pieces Proud, fanati- 
cal, reckless of human suffenng, he might close his 
ejes to the lessons which every year taught him, and 
display his unnvalled skill m bafflmg every dangerous 
combination of his well-nigh desperate subjects He 
might impose the obnomous jizya, the poll-tax on 
infidels, on the murmuring Hmdfls, he might pull 
doivn theu: temples, curtail their pleasures, and sup- 
press their festivals, he might lay waste ivith the 
utmost cruelty the fair fields of Pajpfitfina, and dnve 
Its prmces into exile, and-slaughter their children, he 
might wnte Kurfin texts with his oivn hand for the 
standards of insurgent Afgfins, and live the life of the 
stnctest sect of Islam , he might turn his face calmly 
aside from his rebellious sons All tins might last, 
and did last for a while But before the end the 
light could not but break through, and find him on his 
death-bed troubled mth remorse, haunted by anxieties, 
and consaous of the ruinous state of all thmgs Well 
might he then cry m his despair, “ A^Tierever I look 
I see nothing but God Many are the cnmes I have 
committed For me, I know not what punishments 
may be in store.” On February ai, 1707, at the 
age of eighty-nme, he breathed his last, amidst the 
gloom of that helpless sorrow, whidi his letters to his 
sons so stnkmgly depict 
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But let us now turn towards the Dakhan, and 
see what events have been passing there, — events 
small enough no doubt in the present but xjje 
full of deep import with regard to the 
future 

The interest centres on the one hand round the 
person of the Mahratta chieftain Sivaji, and on the 
other round the fast expirmg kingdom of 
Bijapftr. It will be remembered that when the Mah- 
the Ahmednagar dynasty was finally de- " 
stroyed in 1637, Shllhji, the father of the great Hindft 
hero, sought employment under the Bijapfir Govern- 
ment, and was dispatched to the Carnatic, where a 
l&ghir, or beneficiary holdmg of land, iras bestowed 
upon him He left his son Sivaji, then ten years old, 
and a jSghir consisting of twenty-two villages south 
of SarSrfi, and the distncts of Indapfir, Baramati and 
the Maw'als (or valleys) near Pfina, under the care of 
a faithful and mtelhgent Brahman, Dadaji KonedCo 
By his tutor Sivaji w’as brought up a zealous Hindu, 
and his mind was early stored with the popular legends 
of his wild romantic country He never acquired the 
art of readmg or WTiting, it is true, but his life of 
strange adventure and danng exploits among the 
mountains of Malifirashtra, and the discipline of con- 
stant military exercise, by munng him to fatigue and 
giving him a familar knowdcdge of the country' and 
the people, fitted hun admirably for the part he was 
destined to play He soon gathered round him a 
band of faithful Mawalis, whom he employed on en- 
terprises of a a ety questionable nature and by their 
aid, in 1646, seized on the hill-fort of Tornea, twenty 
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nules south-west of Piina, conciliatmg the Irmg of 
Bijaphr with a promise of mcreased tnbute In the ' 
rums near this fort he found a large treasure, and 
immediately used it to build another stronghold, which 
he called Raighur. As he contmued to seize or erect 
fort after fort, the king not onl)' redoubled his re- 
monstrances, but at length cast Shahji mto prison, 
and threatened to put him to death if his son did not 
immediately surrender Sivaji was greatly distressed 
at this , but bemg unwiUing to give up any advantage, 
he boldly entered into correspondence with ShSh 
Jehan, and by his artful representations mduced him 
to forgive Sh&hji, to admit him into the impenal 
ser\'ice, and to confer on Sivaji the title of comman- 
der of 5,000 horse By the emperor’s intercession, 
Shahji’s life was spared, but he remained a prisoner 
for four years AtTien in 1652 Pnnce Aurungzib a 
second time became viceroy of the Dakhan, and in- 
vaded the temtones of Golconda and Bijapfir, Sivaji 
still artfully represented lumself as an ally of the 
Mogul, and as soon as the tw'o great powers -were 
fully occupied in their sangmnary struggle, used eveiy 
opportunity to increase his power and possessions 
by plundermg both parties m turn At length m 
1657 Aurungzib suddenly suspended the contest, and 
hastily concludmg a treaty wrth Bijapfir, marched 
northwards to prosecute Jus ambitious schemes m 
Hmdiistin — ^with what success we have seen 

Sivaji was now left to encoxmter the undivided, but 
somewhat weakened, hostility of the Afgin king whom 
he had so often set at deSance In 1659 a large 
force under Afzal Khan was sent agamst the irre- 



rebel, and found him at the fort of Per- 
Sivaji, at first pretending the utmost dismay, 
mg stratagem lured the arrogant Afzal Khfin 
te mtervien, and diere murdered him, nhile 
1 army, deprived of its leader, soon fled 
e Mahrattas, leaving behind them much 
I as many as 4,000 horses, of winch Si\aji 
ady m need Exploits such as this soon 
e reputation of the “mountam rut” (as 
> called him), and the assumption soon after 
racter of champion of Hindfiism still further 
led his position Without entenng into the 
his campaigns we may bnefly state that 
nd of 1662 Sivaji possessed the 
from Kalyin to Goa (about 250 tcn-iLotj u 
last), and the table-land above from * 
to the Warda (about 160 miles in length), 
th of the district being at its widest, from 
mjira, about 100 miles, while through the 
rn of his father he was at last at peace 
iflr Taking advantage of this peace, he so 
he Moguls, that the ^^ceroy of the Daklian, 
Lhan, applied for leaie to retire, whereupon 
nediately swooped down on Siirat (1663), 
i wealtliiest towns in India, and earned off 
spoil, m spite of the angry but helpless 
the English and Dutdi factors In the 
year bliahii died, and his son, „ 

, 1 I SivajI 

the title of Kaja, began to com astji-tjihe 
his own name Then, collecimg 
aghtj-five ships, he made an excuision down 
coast (that of the Konkan), sacked Barcelor, 
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and put to heavy ransom the pilgnms who were sailing 
from Sflrat to Mecca This, combined with the 
spoiling of Silrat (the “gate of Mecca” as it was 
called) so stirred the indignant wTath of the orthodox 
Aurungzib, that he forthwith despatched Raja Jey 
Sing and Dilir Khdn into the Dalchan, to chastise the 
“ mountam rat” and to reduce Bljapfir Sivaji had now 
to submit He surrendered twenty of his forts, and 
retained twelve as a jSghir from the emperor He 
also obtamed, though without the specified sanction of 
the emperor, certain assignments of revenue, called 
cliout (or the fourtli), and stirdishmukJA (or lo per 
cent) on some districts of Bijapfir— a privilege which 
'the Mahrattas m after times extended to almost every 
province of India. Sivaj! then joined the impend 
forces, and so distinguish^ himself m the invasion of 
the luckless Bijapfir, that Aurungzib wrote him a com- 
plimentary letter, and invited him to Delhi 

In March 1666 Sivaji and his son Sambaji set out 
for the Court The former seems to have started with 
Snajiat expectation of being treated as an 

Court omrah, or noble of the first class, and was 
ui consequence deeply mortified when he found himself 
received by the Emperor with studied contempt, and 
consigned to quite a secondary rank In fact, he soon 
perceived that he was little better than a prisoner, 
and so, cunningly contriving his escape, he hastily re- 
turned with his son to Raighur in December, and at 
once raised the standard of revolt For some time he 
met no vigorous opposition from the Moguls In 1668 
he compelled the Courts of Bijapfir and (Jolconda 
to pay inm tnbute, and spent that year and the next 
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in revising and completing the internal arrangements 
of his kmgdom In 1674 he was formally enthroned 
with great state at Raighur, and a treat)' 
was negotiated between him and the Eng- throned, 
lish Two years later he undertook his 
celebrated expedition mto the Carnatic, and made 
himself master of the whole of his father’s j&ghir, 
and of Gingi, Vellora, and many places in the neigh- 
bourhood But his remarkable career was not destined 
to continue much longer In one of his danng and 
almost incredible dashes across country to cut off a 
Mogul convoy he injured his knee, and the injury 
brought on fever On Apnl 5th, 1680, s,„j.a,ej 
he died, amidst the undisguised sorrow of a 
people to whom he had become almost a god 

To estimate accurately a character so mixed, and 
placed m arcumstances so extraordinary, is now 
almost impossible His courage, his skill, «« c'-irac- 
and Ills power of enlisting die passionate 
devotion of his followers we have ahead) seen His 
crimes, which w ere not many, w ere almost entirely com- 
mitted against the persecuting and miading Muham- 
madan, whom he perhaps, like his countt) men, may 
have considered his lawful prej Of crucltj he was 
never guilty — a rare thing in Eastern princes With 
his subjects he was familiar and trustful but ncier 
flinched from maintaining tlie stnctcst discipline and 
the unfaltering recognition of his authority His 
habits m pm ate life were simple and temperate , but 
his religion, always highly coloured with superstition, 
was liable at times to become mere fanaticism As a 
statesman, though he constructed no elaborate scheme 
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of policy, he at least showed that he was thoroughly 
acquainted ■nith die character of the people he had to 
govern, and contnved, nhat many European states- 
men have of late failed to do, to construct a stable 
and workable government out of elements the most 
chaotic and the most unpromising We cannot diere- 
fore in justice deny to Sivajl the title of great ; vhile 
as long as India remains, he mil always continue to 
be one of the most popular and the most interesting 
of her many heroes 

SambajJ, a cruel and intemperate man, succeeded 
his father, and, according to the usual fate of an 
Sambaji, Indian prince, had to overcome the ambi- 
1680-1689. of a brother before his position was 
secure. His temtoiy w'as next invaded by a large 
Mogul force, and, proving himself an unworthy son of 
Sivajf, he suffered great loss Aurungzib soon after 

. . pushed all his armies into Qie Dakhan wdth 

Aoniorabm % . , . , , 

thePaUian, the Mew of makmg a nnal conquest of 

16S3 iioj Southern India He commenced wnth an 
attack upon Bijapfirand Gkilconda, and finallj’- accom- 
plished their reduction m 1686 and 1687 respectively 
He then turned the whole of his prodigious and most 
pompous array against the Mahiattas, who in the 
interim had remamed most unaccountably in a state 
of nearly total mactivity Sambaji before long was 
taken pnsoner, and put to death with the most barba- 
rous inhumanity, and the final downfall of the Mah- 
ratta State seemed near at hand But the murder of 
their Rfija roused the people to schemes of desperate 
vengeance Sambaji had left a son of six years, 
Sivaji, or SShu (thief), as Aurungzib nicknamed him. 
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yards, within which were halls and courts, mosques 
and baths, and gallenes superbly draped and adorned 
uith all the wealth of the looms of Persia, Chma and 
Europe Nothing that the most extravagant onental 
fancy could demand was there wanting. The expense 
must have been enormous, and must have sorely taxed 
the ample but still finite revenues of HindflstSn' 
Little of pomp, or even of comfort, was there in the 
Mahratta camp There a few thousand irregular 
horsemen, brought together m some wild region, ivith 
little provision and no superfiuities of any kind, slept 
on the bare ground ivith their horses’ bndles in their 
bands and their snords by their sides, or, if shelter 
were required, theur Horse-cloths stretched on the 
points of their long spears gave enough They 
had not come forth to parade in fine robes, or to 
impress their countrymen with the delicacy of their 
appetites. They had come forth to spoil the hated 
MussulmSn, and to do deeds of danng which sent a 
cold shudder through the veins of even the infatuated 
Emperor himself. 

The kind of warfare that ensued may be readily 
imagined , and in it Aurungzib wore out the last years 
of his life No ovenvhelmmg failure, mdeed, fell on the 
Mogul arms , and amidst the general sloth and corrup- 
tion and -vice Zulfikir Khan even greatly distinguished 
himself But the heavily-mounted cavalry of Hin- 
dfistin could effect httle among the hills of MahS- 
rSshtra The emperor was old He trusted no one , 
he was beloved by no one. Ever3rwhere was uncer- 
tamtj', distrust^ and confusion j while the prmces 
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stood ready to tear each other to pieces for the throne 
Still Aurungzib persisted in his fatal endeavours to 
reduce the Mahrattas Fort after fort was stormed ; 
town after town was taken , but the marauding bands 
only multiphed and swarmed m every direction. 
Convoys were cut off, baggage trams plundered , 
outposts captured, and all stragglers cut to pieces 
Then gradually growing bolder they faced the Moguls 
in open field, and again and again defeated them 
till at last the impenal armies dreaded to meet their 
enemy, and fled before those whom they had formerly 
held in supreme contempt On one occasion (in 1706) 
the Emperor himself narrowly escaped being taken 
pnsoner This last trial was too much alike for the 
body and mmd of the proud and aged Aurungzib 
Returning to Ahmednagar, which twent)'-one years 
before he had left with such pomp and arrogant dis- 
play, he waited for his end to come, broken-spintcd, 
fiiendless, and trembling at the future At last on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1707, the end came, and the most renowned 
emperor of Hindustan, the most haughty and magni- 
ficent of the sons of Baber, passed away and left the 
throne behind him a ruined splendour 

On the death of Aurungzib the usual struggle for 
empire immediate!)' ensued But it was neither so 
prolonged nor so bloody as had been feared si— 
Moazzim, the eldest son, whose cause was «roj-x7«= 
espoused b) the more powerful part), was of a kindly 
and quiet disposition He made his brothers most 
liberal offers but ambition and eiil counsellors in- 
duced them to tr)' the fortune of battle Both were 
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vanquished, and both penshed m the conflict , and 
hloazzim thus, though with difficulty yet without 
crime, ascended the throne of Delhi He assumed the 
title of Bahfldar Shflh, or “\'aliant king,” but is oftener 
called Shflh Alam, “ king of the universe ” The chief 
aim of this Emperor seems to have been to restore 
peace to his people, even at the cost of surrendenng 
some of the haughtiest pretensions of his ancestors. 
The Mahiatta prmce Sahu had been released by one 
of the claimants of the empire, and a party had been 
formed amongst his countrymen to restore him to 
power. This party the Mogul government supported , 
while to depriv e its former enemies of the pretext for 
spohation and invasion, a formal grant of the chout of 
„ thesiximpenalpronncesoftheDakhanwas 

maiiy made to the Mahrattas m 1 709, mth the im- 
portant condition that it should be levied and - 
paid over by the Mogul Viceroy of those provmces 
The next step was to effect an accommodation with the 
RSjpfits This was managed, but on terms which 
gave the haughty and justly-incensed chiefs of Oudipflr, 
MSrwSr, and Jeiqiur a nrtual independence Lastly 
the Sikhs, the disciples of the great and wise Nanak 
who lived m the time of Baber, occupied the attention 
of the new emperor This sect, founded on broad and 
excellent prindples, which embraced the main doc- 
trmes of both Hmdfis and Mussulmans, had been 
forced by persecution to form themselves mto a mili- 
tary commonwealth The fanarical Aurungzib had 
routed them more than once, lad dnven some of 
their chiefs into exile, and had murdered others But' 
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the spmt of these heroic men had remained indomi 
table, and, becommg more and more exasperatec 
they had wreaked on e\ei)' a%ailable opportumt}’ : 
savage and homble revenge for their suffenngs Shtl 
Alam now took the field against them in person, dro\ 
them into the hills, and indicted senous losses oi 
them in their flight, but failmg to capture Banda 
their chief and the centre of their enthusiasm, thi 
check proved only a temporary' one. In this struggli 
the emperor spent the last years of his life He die( 
in 1712, having m so short a time accomplished bu 
little to avert the dark cloud of calamities which hunj 
over his vast empire, threatening it with speedy rum 
Through the influence of the all-powerful ZulfikSj 
Kh^n, Sh^ Alam's son, hlirzfihloiz-ud-din, ascendec 
the vacant throne, after the customary . 
slaughter of his kinsfolk He soon, how- sLs 
ever, proved himself mcapable of support- 
ing, even with a shadow of decency', the exalted rank 
to which he had been raised He was a drunkard 
and a profligate, and left all the busmess of the slate 
to his minister Zulfifc&r, whose arrogance disgusted the 
great nobles of the Court The tw o most powerful of 
these were the brothers Seiad Hussain All go% emor 
of Bahjx, and Sciad Abdullah, governor of Allahabad 
These two, tlie king-makers of India, now espoused 
the cause of Fanikhshir, a grandson of Shdn Alam, 
who had escaped the slaughter and in a bat‘e near 
Agra defeated and slew Zulfikar Khan and h’s puppet 
emperor, JehandSr Sh ih, as he had been c-’Ped Fco- 
tuaty 1713 

The Seiadc ha%nng thus rp'sed Farukl-^hir ‘0 the 
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throne, proceeded to administer the empire at their 
FamUishir, plcasure, and in a manner ^hich showed no 
1713-1719 want of vigour Banda, the Sikh leader, 
having descended to the plains bordenng on the 
Indus, was defeated and taken pnsoner, and m com- 
pany with several hundreds of his followers put to a 
most cruel death (1716) But, despite this success, and 
the mcreased energy of the administration, the great 
nobles soon began to murmur at the supremacy of the 
two haughty brothers The emperor himself, too, 
soon tired of their yoke, and entered into more than 
one conspiracy to rid himself of it But in the end 
the Seiads triumphed, and puttmg Farukhshir to 
death, raised two pnnees to the throne ‘m rapid suc- 
cession Neither of these youths, however, survived 
his elevation more than a few months, and the 
brothers were forced to seek another puppet Their 
choice now fell on Roshen Akhter, a grandson of 
Shih Alam , and blotting out the names of the two 
last youths from the list of Mogul emperors, they pro- 
claimed him under the title of Muhammad ShSh. 

This pnnee, like his predecessor, at first placed 
unbounded confidence in the two mmisters who had 
raised him to power, and paid great defer- 
Muhammad, jg ^jjgjj.^,j^Qnty But he, too. Speedily 

«719-»748 grew weary of their dictation, and jomed in 
a plot with NizSm-ul-raulk, the governor of MMw'S 
(who had refused to resign his province at the bidding 
of the Seiads), and Sadat KhSn, the governor of Oudh. 
The former openly rebelled, marched southward to 
recover his old vicero)’alty of the Dakhan, and de- 
feated the generals sent against him by the brothers. 
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The emperor and Hussain Ali then set out together 
to reduce this reiractoiy noble , but according to the 
preconcerted plan, Hussain n as murdered on the nay, 
and the emperor turning quickly round, and bemg 
reinforced by 4,000 R^jpfit cavalry, marched against 
Seiad Abdullah An engagement took place between 
Delhi and Agra, in which the Seiad was defeated and 
taken pnsoner, and Muhammad Sh^ entered Dellii 
in tnumph to rule in his own name 

The emperor was no sooner in the full possession 
of sovereign power than he began to display that in- 
capacity for which his successors made feemselves 
even more remarkabl'* He had tivo able and on 
the whole not unfaithful nunisters to support him— 
the veteran NizSm-ul-Mulk and the Persian adven- 
turer, SSdat Khan, but, disgusted wth tlieir graie 
and severe manners, he resigned himself to youthful 
advisers of no ability The Nizam for a time held 
the ofSce of Vazir (prime minister), but imtated at 
findmg himself overlooked, and disheartened in his 
attempts to reform the emperor and to check the 
loMty of the Court, he took his departure south, and 
before long (1734) contrued to estabhsh a virtually 
independent power in the DaUian Sadat Klidn, 
follortung his example, retired to his province of Oudh, 
where he, too, gradually worked his w’ay to indepen- 
dence 

The chief interest henceforth centres round the 
rapidly increasing power of tlie Malirattas, and it will 
be comenient to treat the lustory of the Mogul 
emperors as an episode in our narratiie rather than as 
Its mam theme Not that the emperors, or rather the 
d = 
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empire, dwmdied immediately into msignificance , 
but because it now ceases to be the dominant power 
in India, and is on the one hand constantly at the 
mercy of its ambitious nobles, and on the oAer con- 
stantly IS forced to yield proidnce or town to the 
bold maraudmg Hindfl. 

It will be necessaiy to take up the thread of our 
Story where we dropped it, at the restoration of Sahu 
TheMah. ^ T^ra Bit, the widow of Raja 

rattas. regent on behalf of her young 

son SivajJ, at once refused to recognise Sihu’s autho- 
nty, and even affected to consider him an impostor. 
Thus, as the wily Mogul had hoped, a schism ensued, 
which was carefully fomented by Nizam-ul-Mulk, vice- 
roy of the Dakhan, and which for some years seemed 
likely to prove the ruin of the Mahratta State SIhu 
and his party ruled at Satiri, and the anti-raja 
reigned at Kolhipfir, But though the mdependence 
of Kolhapiir was recognised in 1731, Tara BSi and 
her adherents, and the party which superseded them 
in 1712, never attained any great influence The 
pow er of Sflhu on the other hand was increased and 
gradually consolidated by the wiSe measures of his 
able minister, BSlflji Vishwanith, who entered his 
service about the year 1712. This man so distm- 
guished himself m an expedition to the coast south of 
Bombay, that Sahu on his return created him Petshwi, 
or pnme minister, an office which had earned httle 
authonty with it before his time, but which his abihfy 
soon made paramount, and which he contnved to 
make hereditary in his family Indeed, as m the 
case of the degenerate descendants of the great Clovis, 
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these “ ma}ors of the palace ” became hencetorth the 
real heads of the state, while the Rajas, though h\ing 
in all the splendour and pomp of a nominal sove- 
reignty', became little better than state prisoners 
at Sat^a Sahu was in manners a Muhammadan, 
indolent and luxunous, gladly delegating his duties 
to the Peishwa, and openly acknowledging hmiself a 
vassal of Delhi , yet under Balaji the Mahratta power 
was at this tune extended in a remarkable manner — a 
result no doubt m a great measure due to the dis- 
tracted state of the Dakhan, and of the Mogul empire 
generally 

The Peishwi’s first endeavour was to put an end 
to the confusion in Mahfirashtra and on the \\ estem 
coast, and in this he succeeded He next set to work 
to construct a revenue scheme, the details of which 
are exceedingly intncate, though its general dnft is 
not hard to understand It was based chiefly on the 
cession of temtoiy and rev enue made to the Mahrat- 
tas, when m 1718 EalSji accompanied the Sciad 
Hussain All to Delhi — cession which was confirmed 
by Muhammad ShSh in 1720 The territory con- 
, sisted of almost 'all the districts held by Sivaji at his 
death, while the revenue consisted as before of the 
c/iotit and Surdlshmuki of the six Regulation Pro- 
vinces of the Dakhan, to which the same levies on 
the tnbutary' states of Tanjore, Tnchinopoly, and 
Mysore were now added. In return the Raja was to 
pay a fixed annual cess to the Impenal Trea- 
sury, to maintain order, and to provide a specified 
force for the emperor when called upon to do so 
These cessions gave legahty to v.hat before had 
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been mere robbery, and enabled the Peishwi to 
introduce some degree of order into his mode of col- ‘ 
lection “ He took care to assess the c/iout on an 
estimate of the revenue which, in the impovenshed 
state of the country, was altogether ideal m amount 
Thus, taking what they could get on account^ the un- 
scrupulous yet pedantic claimants always contnved to 
exact a variety of indefinite contributions, under the 
plausible pretext of arrears ” * In fact, it was by no 
means his object to simplify the claims of his govern- 
ment He knew that, in the present state of afiairs 
the Raja would generally be a gamer in pomts of dis- 
pute with the Moguls, and he was anxious to keep up 
an excuse for interference and encroachment By 
parcelling out the revenues of each district among 
several chiefs he contrived tha^ while each should 
have an mterest in increasing the contnbiitions to the 
general stock, none should have a compact properly 
such as might render him independent of the govern- 
ment. The intncacy of these mnumerable fractions 
of the revenue produced also another effect which he 
' always had distinctly in view It threw great power 
mto the hands of the Brfihman agents of each chief, 
and thereby strengthened considerably the position of 
the political head of the order, the Brahman PeishwS 
himsdf But BfilSjfs energy was not exclusively 
occupied with the consolidation of power, he hkewise 
pushed with vigour the interests of his countrymen in 
Hmdfistfin, and opposed with success the schemes of 
Nixam-ul-Mulk, who was estabhshmg himself in the 
Dakhan, and who hoped, by playing off one Raja of 
' Ittdia on tke Eve of Bntuh Conquest, p 179 
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the Mahrattas against the other and both against the 
empire, to gam for himself nothing less than Uie 
supremacy of the peninsula. 

In October 1720, just after the battle of Shahpflr, 
which destroyed the power of the Seiads, BdlSjl died, 
and left his office to be filled and his policy bsji rso, 
developed by a yet more remarkable man, *7»>-i74o- 
his son Bajl Rfio, commonly known as the Nfinfi. 

Bfiji was a thorough soldier, hardy, self-denying, 
persevenng, and after his fashion patriotia His 
great desire was to extend the power of his country- 
men in Hindflstfin “ Now is our time,” he is said to 
have cned to Sahu, “ to drive strangers from the land 
of the Hindfis, and to acquire immortal renown By 
directing our efforts to Hindfistfin, the Mahratta flag 
in your reign shall fly from the Kishma to Attock * 
Let us stake at the trunk of the withcrmg tree (the 
Mogul Empire) and the branches -mil fall of them- 
selves ” Sahu, roused for the moment from his in- 
dolence, exclaimed “You shall plant my flag on the 
Himalaya You are the noble son of a u orth} fatlier ” ® 
But the Peishna’s whole attention was not destined 
to be fixed on Hindflstan In the year 1727 a long 
and desultory war commenced between the Mahrattas 
and Nizam-ul-Mulk , and though the general results 
were m tlie end faiourablc to the fonner the 
enmitj and constant machinations of so ml) and so 
able a foe m no small measure hampered Baji Rao's 
operations It was shortlj before this period also 
that seicral ^lahratta officers, who afterwards became 

’ Attock IS a ford of the Indus nt which a, fort w-’s h-dt bj 
Akbarin 1581 

* Gnrt Di il s cf t!c .ir-*,. vo’ 1 p 482 
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independent leaders, or founders of states, and whose 
rivalries -a ere a continual source of trouble to the 
- Peishui, rose to distinction Of these four at least 
deser\ e mention , ^lulhSrji Holkir, a cavalry soldier 
of low origin, to whom Ind6r w'as assigned m 1733 , 
Ranoji Sindia, a descendant of an old Rajpflt family , 
Damaji and Pilaji Gaekwir, the founders of the 
Bardda state , and Raghuji Bhonsld, the founder of 
Nagpur ’ 

In 1731, as has before been mentioned, the in- 
dependence of Kolhaplir and its R^ja, Sambaji, a son 
of Raja Rdm by a second wife, was established by 
treat}' In 1734 the Mahratta power was fully estab- 
lished m Ma,lwi. through the connivance of the NizS.ra 
In 1736 Bajl Rto with his ubiquitous horsemen, after 
sustamingat the hands of Sadat KhSn, viceroy of Oudh, 
a partial defeat which was immediately magnified by 
the Moguls into an overwhelming reverse, suddenly 
appeared before the gates of Delhi, just to show 
Muhammad Shah, as he said, “that he was still m 
Hmd(istS.n " This move drew the Niz^m to the north 
to support the harassed emperor But at Bhdp^l m 
hlalwa he was hemmed in and forced to sign an 
Ignominious convention, grantmg the whole of Milwd 
and the temtoiy between the Nerbudda and the 
Chambal to the PeishwS, and engaging to obtam from 
the emperor fifty lakhs (500,000/) to defray the 
Mahratta's expenses But just at this juncture news 
came hunymg down from the north-west, that stilled 
for a w'hile all intestme quarrels The great dehverer 
NadirShSh, of Persia and the usurper of her throne, 

* Nfidir Sh^h, “ the boast, the terror, and the 
execration of his counti}',” had taken KandahSr and 
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Kabul, and was marching down upon Hmdflstan to 
avenge his real or imagined MTongs at the hands of the 
Moguls The Persian was mthm four days' march of 
Delhi before the impotent emperor had gatherea an 
army and induced the viceroy of Oudh to lead it 
against the invaders In the battle which ensued the 
Moguls were utterly routed, and then general put an 
end to his life, while NMir, marching on to Delhi, 
obtained possession of the persons of the emperor and 
the Nizdm, and established himself m the town Here, 
owmg to a senseless outrage on the part of the in- 
habitants, a homble massacre ivas perpetrated , and 
then, replacmg Muhammad on the throne and leaving 
much salutary advice to the Mahrattas to obey their 
emperor, and a terrible threat ** that he would blot 
them out of the pages of the book of creation ” if 
they did not, Nadir Shah marched home, bearing 
■with him spoil to the amount of Ihurty millions sterling 
at least in money and jewels, a great part of the 
latter consisting m the plunder of the far-famed Pea- 
cock Throne 

About the time of Nadir Shah's departure a 
war broke out benveen the Mahrattas and the Portu- 
guese, the pnncipal exploit of which was the siege 
and capture of Basseiu (May 1739) by the Pelshwh’s 
brother The Petshwa himself spent some time in 
settling his northern frontier, putting affairs in Maiwa 
in order, and making treaties with the Rdja ofBandel- 
khand and the Rajputs He then set himself to aclne\ e 
the conquest of the Dakhan, and in particular of the 
Carnatic He failed, how eier, to accomplish anj thing 
against Nasir Jung, the Nizam’s second son, who held 
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Aurungibad in Jiis father’s name. In the Carnatic, 
Ddst Ali, Nuw 3 .b of Arcot, -was defeated and slain in 
the battle of Ambhr (1740) But his successor, Safdar 
All, managed to buy off the Mahrattas, and to engage 
them in an attack on Trichinopoly, with a view to dis- 
lodge his brother-in-law Chanda &hSb, of whose grow- 
ing power he was jealous Trichinopoly was taken m 
1741, and Chanda Saheb was earned as a captive to 
SatirS, Morari Rao bemg left in charge of the city, 
which he held till 1743, when he evacuated the dx- 
natic. 

But before this, in the month of Apnl 1740, 
Baji Rao had died and had been succeeded by his 
Bala ! Ba i BSlSji Baji RSo, a man very unhke his 
mot two predecessors, for thougji charitable and 
1740-J761 jjg -^25 canning, sensual, and in- 

dolent At the period of his accession we find that 
several Mahratta diiefs had made themselves mdepen- 
dent j Raghuji Bhonsl€ in BerSr, Damaji Gaekw^ 
in GujurSt, Mulh^r Rao Holkar in the south of MSl- 
wS, Jayapa Smdia m the north-east of the same dis- 
tnet, and a few others in the vanous provinces which 
had been overrun Bengal BahSr. and Orissa were 
the scene of continual wars between AJi-Vardi Khan, 
who had just efiected his independence in those parts, 
and the Bhonslg, the result being the establishment of 
the Mahratta power in Cuttack in 1751. Ali-Vardi 
after a time agreed to allow the c/iout. He had been 
defeated by Bhaskar Pandit, a general of the BhonslS, 
and Hubib Khan, the most able of his soldiers, had 
been taken pnsoner and induced to enter the Mah- 
tatta service. Hubib repeatedly ravaged Bengal , and 
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it was on his account that Ali Vardi permitted the 
Enghsh to dig the famous Mahratta ditch in 1744. 
In the year 1747 Ahmed Shdh AbdSli, who 
had succeeded to the Persian throne on the 
murder of Nidir ShSh, commenced his in- first tan- 
vasions of HmdllsfSn, but was defeated at 
the battle of Sirhmd and compelled to return home. 

In the ne.\t year (1748) three notable men died, 
— S 3 hu, Muhammad Sh&h, and the aged RSniMja, 
NizSm-ul-MuIk. SShu iras succeeded by 
his cousin Ram Ra]a,and Muhammad by ^71(^1734. 
his son Ahmed ShSh 

The chief events of the reign of Ahmed ShSh w ere 
a second invasion by his Persian namesake, when 
peace was purchased by the cession of lAbbr and 
Mflltan, and the conspiracy of Gh 5 zi-ud-dln, a grand- 
son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and Niz^ of H}'derdbad, aided 
by the hfahratta Holk 5 r The emperor was seized 
and pronounced unfit to reign, he was then blinded 
and throivn into prison, where he died His unde 
Alamgir II was placed on the throne in his Jvhro-srH 
stead We need, howeter, say nothing 
more of him than that he was murdered by order of 
Ghazi-ud-din in 1759 The hlogul empire was indeed 
m a pitiable plight by this time, Gujarat, Bengal, 
Bahar, Onssi, Oudh, Rohilkhund, the Panjab and 
the Dakhan w ere all finally severed from it, and its 
emperors were henceforth the puppets of this or that 
powerful noble or pnncc We may in fact now 
dismiss It as a power no longer worth}* of considera- 
tion in the politics of India. Among llic Mahraltas, 
e\ er since the accession of the second Balaji to power 
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tliere had been constant struggles for supremacy^ 
behveen the different states which composed the con- 
federacy', and the PeishnS. found it a difficult task to 
keep up even die semblance of a union Still on the 
whole their power increased, and maybe said to have 
reached ite greatest height m 1760, when, after the 
battle of tJdghir, DovvlatabSd, Asirghar, Bijapur, and' 
the province of AurungSbad were vvirested from the 
Moguls 

But the afiairs of Hindustan now claim our more 
particular attention As we have seen above, the 
AbdSli had obtained Mfilffin and Lihor m 1748 On 
his departure, he left Mir Munu as viceroy of these 
conquered provinces But the viceroy died m 1756, and 
his widow' carried on the government m his stead. 
Great confusion then ensued, which was much mcreased 
by the raids of the Sikhs, 'who had again gathered in 
strength. The Vazir of Delhi, GhSzi-ud-din, or Mir 
Shahabodin, as he is generally called, now mvaded the- 
lately lost provinces, claimmg the daughter of Mir 
Munu, who had been betrothed to him, seized on the 
widow', and carried her off to Delhi, leaving a trea- 
cherous Mogul, Adina Bey, as governor. This brought 
the AbdS.li across the Indus once more. He marched 
on Delhi, took it, plundered it and Muttra , then he 
returned home (m the year of the tragedy of the 
Black Hole), leavmg Nazib-ud-dowla, a Rohilla 
chief, in charge of the Emperor Alamg^ II Mir 
Shahabodin had been pardoned by the Afgan con- 
queror, but as^ soon as the coast was clear he' 
fonned an alliance with RagobI, a brother of the 
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Peishwi, and by force recovered Delhi and the charge 
of the emperor’s person Then Eagobi invaded 
I 4 h 6 r, maling a splendid but temporary conquest 
(Ma> 1758) No eiqiedition could have been more 
absolutely foolish , the expense incurred ivas almost 
rumous, and the attack drew don n upon the Mahrattas 
the fierce wrath of the most temble soldier m Asia. 
Nor uas this all The airogance and pretensions of 
Ragobt so far exasperated many of the princes of the 
empne, that when all India should hare gathered 
and stood as one man face to face inth the AbdalJ, 
the Rohilla chief Nazib-ud-donla, and Shuja-ud- 
dowla, the viceroy of Oudh, were forced to take up 
arms in self-defence against the non hated Hindfls 
In tlie turmoil and confusion the savage and unscru- 
pulous hflr ShahSbodln seized the emperor and the 
heir apparent All Collar (aftemards Shah AlSm), and 
caused the former to be assassinated AH Gohar es- 
caped and became for many years a tool m the hands of 
the powerful nceroy of Oudh. The rutiiless Vazir then 
set up a puppet on the throne of Delhi ^ but a 
turn in affairs soon obliged him to fly from the court, 
with his power finally and absolutely broken He 
wandered about for many jears, and then disap- 
peared on a pilgnmage to ilecca. The power of the 
Malirattas was at its height In all parts of Hm- 
dflstdn their affairs prospered. Thc> had oierrun 
Ldhor and the Panjiib They talked openly of the 
conquest of all Hindustan In the Dakhan the 
battle of 'O'dghir (1760) had made them almost 
supreme. But from the height of success ana exulta- 
tion they fell to the iouest depth of ruin and despair 
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— suddeniy, whde in the full certainty of \ictoiy. The 
vsmsat, AbdSU crossed the Indus and adv’anced 
Jan. 1761 ards Delhi in September 1759, 

•wreaking a terrible vengeance on the -whole Mahratta 
race The Mahrattas, under Holkar and Duttaji 
Sindia, fell back before him along the -i^est bank of the 
Jamna. Near Delhi they lost about two-thirds of 
their number and their general Smdia, w'ho fell in 
the engagement At Sikandra HoMr was surprised, 
and his troops cut to pieces. But now Sivadasha 
Rio Bhio and Viswas Rfio, son of the Peishwi, 
elated with flieir recent ructoiy in the Dakhan, 
marched northwards to restore the reputation of their 
countrymen, and to dnve the Afgins beyond the 
Attock ford. All the great chiefs of the confederacy had 
been gathered together; and the march was almost a 
triumphal procession, so much had success immanned 
them Dashmg, brave, keen, they still w^ere; but the 
old staunchness and tough vigour were gone in the 
hour when they were most sorely needed, in the 
hour when they found themselves face to face wuth 
the hard, wdl-tried veterans of the Abdili Delhi 
was taken, and the ambitious Bhao talked of pladng 
the son of the Peishwi on the imperial throne. This 
impolitic move disgusted most of the Moguls who 
had hitherto stood by them. The viceroy of Oudh 
went over to tiie enemy, and the Jit leader and his 
Rijpfit allies held themselves aloof. Alone the 
Mahrattas had to face the mvader. There is no 
need to enter mto details The Hindfis forgetting 
their old tactics at last allowed themselves to be 
hemmed in at their entrenched camp on the plain 
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of Pinipat At length, on Jan 7, 1761, haVmg taken 
their last meal togetlier, and knowang that their store 
of food was quite exhausted, they came forth to die — 
to conquer they could scarcely dare to hope. Wio 
shall descnbe the nald dash and splendid despair of ' 
tliat first charge, when with cnes of “Har' Har' 
MfidSo” they broke through the firm-set hnes of the 
Afgdns, and scattered confusion and death around 
them once more as of old — till here and there the 
word “Mctoiy” rose from a muttered curse to a mid 
frenzied shout No man sold his life for nought that 
day But all was in vain The undismayed gnm sons 
of war, that had followed the Abdali through fire and 
blood on so many a field of even fiercer strife, held 
their own, closed on their mad foes, brought them 
to bay , and routed them utterly The slaughter was 
terrible. The number of those who died is said to lia\ e 
amounted to 200,000 men • Almost every chief fell , 
almost every Mahratta home mourned tlie death of a 
father or a son Nei er w as there a defeat more 01 er- 
w helming, never was there a calamity which spread in a 
wider circle of consternation The Peishwa neier 
recovered the shock of the temble news He died in 
a few months , and with him died all hope of hfah- 
ratta supremacy in India, The Abdali, abandoning 
all thought of holding Hindflstan, retired once more 
to his home beyond the Indus, having recognised 
Ali Gohar as Shah Alim II and having established 
his son Jaw an Bikht as regent in his absence. 

The ilogul Empire is at an end, the great Hindfi 
confederacy lias been broken in pieces like a potter’s 
* Grant DafT, u p 156 
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vessel ; and the' ground is dear for Chve and his suc- 
cessors to lay the foundation of a firmer and more 
righteous dominion , a dommion not of aliens, but of 
a race whose ancestors centuries ago, on the plains of 
Central Asia, dwelt with and were one ■mth the ances- 
tors of the people of India ; formed with them one 
race and one people — had the same words for God, 
for father, for mother and for child] a race under 
whose guidance India has risen from her despair to 
occupy once more her proud and time-honoured 
position of most illustrious of all the countries of Asia. 
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We have alwajs thought it strange that, while the history 
of the Spanish empire in America is familiarly knoun to 
all the nations of Europe, the great actions of our 
countrymen in the East should, e\en among oursehes, 
e\cite little interest -Xi ery schoolboy knows who im- s 
'( pnsoncd Monte zuma, and .i3jo~stran^ed ^tahualpa 
' But we doubt whether one in ten, e%en among English^ 
gentlemen of highly cultivated minds, can tell who won^^V-^v* 
,the battl^of.BuWj/w^ perpetrated the massacre o{GrT>*m3iii 
j Patna, whether Siirajah Dowlah ruled in Oude or in Tra- lo 
j vancore, or whether 'I^tor was a Hindoo or a Mussul- 
man Yet'^the iictories of Cortes were gamed oicr 
savages whq,had no letters, who were ignorant of the use 
of metals, who had not broken in a single animal to 
labour, who widded no better weapons than those which ts 
could be made out of sticks, dints, and dsh-boncs, who 
regarded a horse-soldier as a monster, half man and h.alf 
beast, who took a iharqucbusicr for a sorcerer, able to 
scatter the. thunder and lightning of the skies The 
people of India, when we subdued them, were ten times n 
as numerous as the Amencans whom tlie Spaniards 
vanquished, and w ere at the same time quite as higlilt 
ciMlised as the nctonous Spaniards The) had reared 
cities larger and fairer than Saragossa or Toledo, and 
B " 
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» buildings more brautifuland costly than the Cathe dral of ^ 

Sevil le They could show bankers ncher thanTSie^,^ 
'inchest firms of Barcelona or _CadiZj viceroys whose 'J 
^ splendour far suipassed that oP^Terdma nd the Cathol ic.<^ 
5 mynads of cavalry and -^long trains of artillery which 
would have astonished‘''the Great Captam It might have 
been expected, that every Enghshman who takes any ^ 
mterestm any part of history would be cunous to know Tv 
how a handful of his countrymen, separated firom their 
home by an immense ocean, subjugated, m the course of 
a few years, one of the greatest empires in the world 
I Yet, unless w'e greatly err, this subject is, to most 
> readers, not only msipid, but positiv'ely distasteful 

Perhaps the fault lies partly with Ae''histonans ^ Mr. 

*5 Mill’s book, though it lias undoubtedly great and rare 
ment, is not suf&cienUy aiumated and picturesque t& 
attract those who read for amusement v Orme, mfenor 
to no English historian m stjde and power of.paintmg, is 
minute even to tediousness In one volume he allots, on 
” an average, a closely pnnted quarto page to the events of 
every forty-eight hours. The consequence is, that his 
narrative, though one of the most authentic and one of 
the most findy written in our language, has never been 
very popular, and is now scarcdy ever read 

We fear that the volumes before us will not much 
attract those readers whom Orme and Mill have re- 
pelled The materials placed at the disposal of Sir 
John hlalcolm by the late Lord Powis were indeed 
of great value But we cannot say that they have been 
30 very skilfully worked up It would, however, be 
unjust to criticize with seventy a work which, if the 
author had hved to complete and revise li^ would pro- 
bably have been improved by condensation and by a 
better arrangement We are more disposed to perform 
the pleasing duty of e.xpressing our gratitude to the noble 
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family to which the public owes so much useful and 
cunous information 

v The effect of the book, even when ne make the? 
Ingest allowance for the partiality of those who hai e fur-| 
nished and of those who have digested the materials, is, js 
on the whole, greatly to raise the character of Lord’ 
Clive We are far indeed from s ympath iang with Sir 
John Malcolm, whose love passes the love of biographers, 
and who can see nothing but wisdom and justice m the 
actions of his idoL But we are at least equally far from lo 
concurring in the severe judgment of Mr Mill, who 
seems to us to show less discrimination in his account of 
Clive than in any other part of his \ aluable work. Chve, 
hke most men who are bom with strong passions, and 
tried by strong temptations, committed great faults, is 
But ei eiy person who takes a fair and enlightened view 
af his whole career must admit that our island, so fertile 
in heroes and statesmen, has scarce!} ever produced a 
man more truly great cither m arms or in counciL 

The Clives had been settled, ever since the twclftli =9 
centut}, on an estate of no great value, near Markct- 
Drajton, in Shropshire In the reign of George tlic 
First, this moderate but ancient inhcntancc was possessed 
by Mr Richard Chve, who seems to havx been a plain 
man of no great tact or capacitj. He had been bred to '5 
the law, and divided his time between professional busi* 
ness and the avocations of a small proprietor He 
married a lad} from Manchester, of the name of Gaskill, 
and became tlie father of a very numerous familv Mis 
eldest son, Robert, the founder of the British empire in 39 
India, was bom at the old seat of his ancestors on the 
twenty-ninth of September, 1725 

Some lineaments of the character of the man were ' 
carl} discerned m the child. There remain letters , 
written bv Ins relations when he was m his seventh vear , 
n 2 
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■and from these letters it appears that, even at that early ^ 

Vvei 1%ie AA«nv 




age, his strong will and his 6 ^ passions, sustained by a 
{constitutional intrepidity which sometimes seemed hardly 
{compatible ivith soundness of mind, had begun to cause ^ 

5 great uneasiness to his family. “ Fighting,” says one of his^^ 
uncles, “ to which he is out of measure addict ed, gives his ^ 
temper such a fierceness and impenousness, that he dies 
out on every triflmg occasion ” The old people of the 
neighbourhood still remember to have heard from their 
to parents how Bob Chve dimbed to the top of the lofty 
/ steeple of Market-Diayton, and with' what terror the in- 
/^^abitante saw him seated on a stone s pout near the 
^/^summm'^hey also relate how he formed aU the idle 
lads of the town into a land of predatory army, and 
15 compelled the shopkeepers to submit to a tnbute of 
apples and half-pence, in consideration of which he 
guaranteed the security of their windows He was sent 
from school to school, making very little progress in his 
leammg, and gainingforhimselfeverywhere the character S* t 
90 of an exceedingly naughty boy. Qne of his masters, '^.3 
It IS said, -was sagacious enough to prophesy that the idle 
, lad i\ ould make a great figure in the .world But the 
g^erai opmion seems to have been that poor Robert was 
ySfa dunce , if not a reprobat e. His family expected nothing < 
9^ood from such slender partsandsuchaheadstrongtemper.C^ ~ 
It IS not strange, therefore, that diey gladly accepted for ^ '' 
him, when he was in his eighteenth year, a wntership in 
the service of the East India Company, and shipped him 
off to make a fortune or to die of a fever at Mad^ 

30 / Far different were the prospects of Clive from 
those of the youths whom the East India College now 
annually sends to the .Presidencies of our Asiatic 
empire. The Company was then purely a tradmg cor- 
poration. Its temtory consisted of a few square miles, 
for vhich rent was paid to the naave governments 
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Its troops were scarcely numerous enough to man the 
battenes of three or four iH constructed forts, which had 
been erected for the protection of the warehouses The 
natives, who composed a considerable part of these little 
. garrisons, had notjet been tramed m the discipline ofs 
, £urope, and were armed, some with swords and shields, 

> some with bows* and arrows The business of the sen ant 
; of the Company was no^ as now, to conduct the judicial, 
financial, and diplomatic business of a great countn, but 
to t ake stock , to make_ad\ances to weavers, to ship lo 
' cargoes, and above all to keep an eye on private traders 
,• who dared to mfrmge flie monopoly The younger 
clerks were so miserably paid that they could scarcely 
subsist without incurnng debt , the elder enriched them- 
selv’cs by trading on their own account , and those who is 
lived to nse to the top of the sen ice often accumulated 
considerable fortunes 

Madras, to which Clive had been appointed, was, at 
this time, perhaps, the first m importance of the Com- 
pany's settlements In the preceing centun , Fort St » 
George had arisen on a barren spot beaten by a raging ' 
surf, and in the neighbourhood a town, inhabited by , 
many thousands of natives, bad sprung' up, as tow ns | 
spring up in the East, with the rapidity of the prophet's 
gourd There were already m the suburbs many white -s 
villas, each surroundcdLIry its garden, whither the wealthy 
agents of tlie Company retired, after the labours of the 
desk and the warehouse, to enjoy’ the cool breeze ^vhlch 
springs up at sunset from the Bay of BengaL The 
habits of these mercantile grandees appear to have been 
more profuse, luxunous, and ostentatious, than those of 
the high judicial and political functionaries who have 
succeeded them But comfort was far less understood. 
Many devices which now mitigate the heat of the 
climate, preserve health, and prolong life, were unknown. 
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There was far less intercourse with Europe than at pre- 
sent The voyage by the Cape, which in our time has 
often been performed ivithm three months, was then very 
seldom accomphshed in six, and was sometimes pro- 
5 tracted to more than a year Consequently, the Anglo- 
Indian Mas then much more estranged from his country, 
much more addicted to Onental usages, and much less 
fitted to mix m society after his return to Europe, than 
the Anglo-Indian of the present day 
» Within the fort and its precinct, the Enghsh exercised^ 
by permission of the native government, an extensive 
authority, such as every great Indian landowner exercised 
ivithin his oivn domain But they had never dreamed of 
claiming independent power The surrounding country 
»s was ruled by Ae Nabob of the Carnatic, a deputy of the 
Viceroy of Ae Deccan, commonly called the Nizam, who 
Mas himself only a deputy of the mighty pnnce desig- 
nated by our ancestors as the Great Mogul Those 
names, once so august and' formidable, stiU remain 
so There is still a Nabob of the Carnatic, who hves on a 
pension alloMed to him by the English out of the 
revenues of the province which his ancestors ruled. 
There is still a Nizam, whose capital is overawed by a 
British cantonment, and to whom a British resident 
»s gives, under the name of advice, commands which are 
not to be disputed. There is stiU a Mogul, Mho is per- 
mitted to play at holding courts and receiving petitions, 
but who has less poM-er to help or hurt than the j’oungest 
civil servant of the Company 

so Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious even for that / 
age The ship remained some months at the Brazils,* 
where the young adventurd: picked up some knowledge 
of Portuguese, and spent all his pocket-money. He did 
not arriie m India till more than a year after he had left 
England His situation at Madras was most painful. 
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His funds were exhausted His pay was small Hehad 
contracted debts He was wretchedly lodged, no small 
calamity in a climate which can be made tolerable to an 
European only by spacious and well placed apartments 
He had been furnished with letters of recommendation 5 
to a gentleman who might have assisted him , but nhen 
he landed at Fort St George he found that this gentle- 
man had sailed for England The lad’s shyandhaught} 
disposition withheld him from introducing himself to 
strangers He was several months in India before he 10 
became acquainted with a single family The climate 
affected his health and spints His duties n ere of a kind 
ill suited to his ardent and daring character He pined 
for his home, and in his letters to his relations expressed 
his feelings in language softer and more pensive than we >s 
should have expected cither from the waj w'ardness of his 
bovhood, or from the inflevible sternness of his later 
years. “I have not enjojed,” says he, “onehappj da> 
since I left my native countr>'," and again, “I must 
confess, at intervals, when I think of my dear native 
England, it affects me in a very particular manner . 

If I should be so far blest as to revisit again my own 
country, but more especiall> Manchester, the centre of 
all my wishes, all that I could hope or desire for would 
be presented before me in one view ’ =5 

One solace he found of the most respectable kind. 
The Governor possessed a good Iibrarj,and permitted 
Clive to have access to it Thevoung man devoted much 
of his leisure to reading, and acquired at this time almost 
all the knowledge of books that he cv er possessed As a 3= 
boy ho had been too idle, as a man he soon became too 
busy, for literary pursuits , 

But neither climate not povertv, neither studv nor 
the sorrows of a home-sick exile, could tame the de- 
sperate audacitv of his spirit He behaved to n'S offcial 
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superiors as he had behaved to his schoolmasters, and 
was several times m danger of losmg his situation. , 
Twice, while residing in the Writers’ Buildings, he 
attempted to destroy himself ; and twice the pistol which 
s he snapped at his own head failed to go off This ar- 
cumstance, it is said, affected him as a similar escape ‘ 

> , I affected W^lenstem After satisfymg himself that 
^ the pistol was really well loaded, he burst forth into an 
exclamation that surely he w’as reserved for something 
*0 great 

About this time an event w'hich at first seemed hkely 
to destroy all his hopes in hfe suddenly opened before 
him a new path to eminence Europe had been, dunng 
'some }ears, distracted by the war of the Austnan succes- r 
IS Sion. George the Second was the steady ally of liana'' d!< 
Theresa The House of Bourbon took the opposite side '' 
Though England was even then the first of mantime 
pow’ers, she was no^ as she has since become, more lhan 
a match on the sea for all the nations of the world to- 
30 gether , and she found it difficult to maintain a contest 
against the umted navies of France and Spain In the 
eastern seas France obtained the ascendency Labour- 
' ^ donnais, governor of Mauntius, a man of eminent talents 
and virtues, conducted an expedition to the continent of 
as India in spite of the opposition oftheBntish fleet, landed, 
assembled an army, appeared before Madras, and com- 
- pelled the town and fort to capitulate. The keys were 
delivered up ; the French colours were displayed on 
Fort St George; and the contents of the Company’s 
VO warehouses were seized as prize of war by the conquerors. 

It was stipulated by the capitulation that the Enghsh in- 
habitants should be pnsoners of war on parole, and that 
, the towm should remain m the hands of the French till it 
should be ransomed Labourdonnais pledged his honour s. 
that only a moderate ransom should be required. , 
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' liut the success'of Labourdonnais had awakened the 
jealousy of his co^tiynian, Dupleix, governor of Pondi- 
cherry Dupleixj^moreover, had already begun to revolv e 
gigantic schemes, with which the restoration of Madras to 
the English was by no means compatible He declared s 
that Labourdonnais had gone bejond his powers, that 
conquests made by the French arms on the continent of 
India were at the disposal of the governor of Pondicherry 
alone , and that Madras should be rased to the ground 
Labourdonnais was compelled to }^eld The anger «o 
which the breach of the capitulation excited among the 
English was increased bj the ungenerous manner in 
which Dupleix treated the pnncipal servants of the Com- 
pany The Governor and several of the first gentlemen 
of Fort St George were earned under a guard to Pondi- «s 
cherr)’, and conducted through the town in a tnumphal 
procession under the eyes of fift> thousand spectators 
It was with reason thought that this gross violation of 
public faith absolved the inhabitants of Madras from the 
engagements into which they had entered with Labour- so 
donnais Clivc fled from the town b> night in the 
disguise of a Iklussulman, and took refuge at Fort St 
David, one of the small English settlements subordinate 
to Madras 

The circumstances in which he was now placed ss 
natural!) led him to adopt a profession better suited to 
his restless and intrepid spirit than the business of ex- 
amining packages and casting accounts He solicited 
and obtained an ensign’s commission in the service of the ^ 
Company, and at twentv-one entered on his mihnr) 30 
career His personal courage, of which he had. while 
still a writer, given signal proof bv a desperate duel with 
a militar) bull) who was the terror of Fort St David, 
spccdih in.'idc him conspicuous cv cn among hundreds of 
brave men He soon began to show in his new calling 
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other qualities which had not before been discerned in 
him, judgment, sagacity, deference to legitimate authority. 
He distinguished himself highly m several operations 
against the French, and was particularly noticed by 
5 Major Lawrence, who was then considered as the ablest 
Bntish officer m India. 

' ^ Clive had been onlj' a few mondis in the army when 
intelligence arrived that peace had been concluded 
betiveen Great Britain and France. Dupleix nas in 
10 consequence compelled to restore Madras to the Enghsh 
Company; and the young ensign was at liberty to 
resume his former business > He did indeed return for a 
short time to his desk. He again quitted it in order to 
assist Major Lawrence in some petty hostilities mth the 
IS natives, and then again returned to it While he was thus 
wavenng between a military and a commeraal life, 
events took place which decided his choice The 
politics of India assumed a new aspect There was 
neace between the English and French Croivns ; but 
30 there arose betiveen the Enghsh and French Companies 
trading to the East a war most eventful and important, 
a ivar m which the prize was nothing less than the 
magnificent inheritance of the house of Tamerlane 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared m 


35 tiie sixteenth century was long one of the most extensive . 
and splendid in the world. In no European kingdom ^ 
was so large a population subject to a single prince, or'^„ 
so large a revenue poured into the treasury. The beauty'-' 
and magmficence of the buildings erected by the sove- : 

30 reigns of Hindostan, amazed even travellers who had,-' 
seen St Peter’s The innumerable retmues and gorgeous ~ 
decorations which surrounded the throne Delhi 


dazzled even eyes which uere accustomed to the pomp 
of Versailles Some of the great viceroys who held 


their posts by virtue of commissions from the Mogul 
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ruled as many subjects as the King of France or the 
Emperor of Germany Even the deputies of these 
deputies might well rank, as to e\tent of temtorj’ and 
amount of revenue, with the Grand Duke of Tuscanj, or 
•the Elector of Saxony 5 

I There can be little doubt that this great empire, 
.powerful and prosperous as i t appears on a superficial 
new, ivas yet, even in its best dajs, far worse governed 
than the worst gmemed parts of Europe now are The 
administration was tainted -with all the vices of Oriental lo 
despotism and with all thenccs inseparable from the 
^minaUon of race oyer race The conflicting preten- 
sions of the princes of the royal house produced a long 
senes of cnmes and pubhc disasters Ambitious lieu- 
tenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired to mdepcn- <T ' 
dence, Fierce tnbes of Hindoos, impatient of a foreign 
yoke, frequently withheld tnbute, repelled the armies of ' 
the government from the mountain fastnesses, and 
poured down in arms on the cultivated plains In spite, ' 
however, of much constant maladministration, in spite :o - 
of occasional convulsions which shook the whole frame 
of society, this great monarchj, on the whole, retained, ' — 
during some generations, an outward appearance of 
unity, majesty, and energv But throughout the long 
reign of Aurungzebe, the state, notwithstanding all tbatir - 
the vigour and policy of the prince could effect, was ^ 
hastening to dissolution After Ins death, which took 
place in the jear 1707, the rum was fcarfullv rapid. 
Violent shocks from without co-operated with an incur- 
able decav which was fast proceeding within , and in a 3a 
few jears the empire had undergone utter decomposi- 
tion 

The historj of the successors of Tlicpdosu s bears no 
small analog) to that of the successors of Aurungrebe. 

But perhaps the fall of the Carlovingians Jurnishes the 
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nearest parallel to the fall of the Moguls Charlemagne- 
gj^4*-^-as scarcely interred when the isjhecihty and the dis- 
putes of his descendants began to bring contempt on 

> themselves and destruction on their subjects The ivide , 
; 5 domimon of the Franks was severed into a thousand 

> pieces Nothing more than a nominal dignity was left to 
the a bject heirs of an illustrious name, Charles the Bald, 
and Charles the Fat, and Charles the Simple Fierce ' 

f junvaders, differing from each other m race, language, 

‘ and religion, docked, as if by c oncert, from die farthest | 
‘ J comers of the earth, to plunder provmces which the'"* 
; j- government could no longer defend The pirates of the 
^Northern Sea extended their ravages from the Elbe to 
£ the Pyrenees, and at length fixed their seat m the nch 
^ valley of the Seine. The Hunganan in whom the 
^ trembhng monks fancied that they recognised the Gog or' 
Magog of prophecy, earned back the plunder of the 
I cities of Lombardy to the depth of the PannonianK-f 
forests The Saracen ruled in Sicily, desolated the 
so fertile plains of Campania, and spread terror even to the 
walls of Rome. In the midst of these sufferings, a great 
internal change passed upon the empire. The corruption | , 
of death began to ferment into new forms of hfe. While 
the great body, as a whole, ivas torpid and passive, every 
9S separate member began to fe^ with a sense, and to move 
with an energy all its own Just here, m the most 
, barren and dreary' tract of European historj', all feudal . 
' privileges, all modem nobility, take their source It is 
to this point that we trace the power of those prmces, 
r> who, nominally vassals, but really mdependent, long 
governed, with the titles of dukes, marquesses and 
counts, almost eieiy part of the dominions winch had 
obeyed Charlemagne. 

' Such or nearly such was the change which passed on. 
the Mogul empire durmg the forty years which followed- 
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the death of Aurungzebe A succession of nominal 
sovereigns, sunk in indolence and debauchery, sauntered 
away life in sedud eiTpaiaces, chewing bang, fondling 
•concHbines, and listening to b uffoon s A successioirof-'-' 
ferocious invaders descended through the ivestcm passes, 5 
to prey on the defenceless wealth of Hindostan A 
'I Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, marched through 
^the gates of Delhi, and bore away in triumph those 
treasures of which the magnificence had astounded Roc 
and Benner, the Peacock Throne, on uhich the richest 10 
jewels of Golconda had been disposed b> the most 
skilful hands of Europe, and the inestimable Mountain 
of Light, which, after many strange vicissitudes, latcl) 
shone in the bracelet of Runjeet Sing, and is now 
destined to adorn the hideous idol of Onssa The*s 
A^han soon followed to complete the work of devastation 
•which the Persian had begun. The warlike tnbes of 
Rajpootana threw off the Mussulman joke A band of 
mercenarj soldiers occupied Rohilcund The Sciks 
ruled on the Indus Tlic Jauts spread dismay along the 
Jumna The highlands which border on the western 
sea-coast of India poured forth a j'ct more fonnidable 
race, a race which was long the terror of c\er} natne 
power, and which, after many desperate and doubtful 
struggles, jielded onlj to the fortune and genius of *5 
England It was under the reign of Auningzcbe that 
this w lid clan of plunderers first descended from their 
mountains , and soon after his death, c\ cr\ corner of his 
wide empire Icaincd to tremble at the might j name of 
the Mahrattas Many fertile nceroj’altics w cc entirclj so 
subdued by them Their dominions stretched across the 
peninsula from sea to sea Malintta captains re gned 
at Poonali, at Gualior, in Guzerat, in Bcrar, and in 
Tanjore Nor did they though thej had become great 
soaercigns, tlierefore cease to be freebooters Thc\ snll 
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retained the predator)' habits of their forefathers Every 
region which was not subject to their rule vrzs wasted by 
their incursions Wherever their kettle-drums were 
heard, the peasant threw his bag of nee on his shoulder, 
r s hid his small savings m his girdle, and fled with his wife 
and children to the moimtains or the jungles, to the 
milder neighbourhood of the hj-aaia and the tiger Many 
provinces redeemed their harv’ests by the payment of an 
annual ransom. Even the wTetched phantom who still 
«> bore the imperial title s^ped to pay this ignommious}*-' 
black-mail The camp-fires of one rapacious leaderf 1 1 
wereseenfrom the walls of the palace of Delhi. jAnother,V^" 
at the head of his innumerable cavalry, descended yeari ^7; 
after year on the rice-fields of Bengal Even the Euro-^ 
*s pean factors trembled for their magazmes Less than a 
hundred jears ago, it was thought necessary to fortify 
Calcutta against the horsemen of Berar , and^e name of 
_the Mahratta ditch still preserves the memory of file 
'danger 

^^^lerever the viceroys of tiie Mogul retained 
authont)' they became sovereigns. They might still ac- 
knowledge in words the snpenorr^_pf the house of 
Tamerlane , as a Count of Finders or a Duke of Bur- 
gundy might have acknowledged the superionty of the 
®smost helpless dnveller among the later Carlovung^ans. 
They might occasionally send to thdr titular sovereign a 
comphmentary present, or sohcit from him a title of 
honour. In truth, however, they were no longer heu- 
tenants removable at pleasure^ but independent here- 
w ditarj princes In this w-ay ongmated those great Mus- 
sulmam houses which formerly ruled Bengal and the 
CamatK^ and those which still, though m a state of vas- 
salage, exercise some of the pow ers of royalty at Lucknow 
and H) derabad. 

In what was this confusion to end ? Was the strife 
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to continue dunng centunes ? Was it to terminate in 
the nse of another great monarch} ? Was the Mussul- 
man or the Mahratta to be the Lord of India? Was ' 
another Baber to descend from the mountains, and to 
lead the hardy tnbes of Cabul and Chorasan against a 5 ' 
■wealthier and less -svarlike race? None of these cients 
seemed improbable But scarcely any man, however 
sagaaous, \rould have thought it possible that a tradmg 
company, separated from India b> fifteen thousand miles *■ ' 
of sea, and possessing in India onlj a few acres for pur- jc- 
poses of commerce, would, in less than a hundred years, : . 

spread its empire from Cape Comonn to the eternal L 
snow of the Himalayas, would compel Mahratta and 
Mahommedan to foiget their mutual feuds in common ^ ' 
subjection, would tame down even those wild races *5 
which had resisted the most powerful of the Moguls, 
and, having united under its laws a hundred millions of '■ ^ 
subjects, would carry its vurtonous arms far to the east of *- 
the Burrampooter, and far to the west of the Hy daspes, ■' 
dictate terms of peace at the gates of i^a, and scat its m 
^ vassal on the throne of Candahar 
^ The man who first saw that it was possible to found 
an European empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy 
. was Dupleiv His restless, capacious, andjinventive * 

. mind had formed this scheme, at a time when the ablest 11 
’ servants of the English Company were busied only about 
invoices and bills of lading Nor had he only proposed 
to himself the end He had also a lust and distinct vaew 
of the mc-ms by which it was to be attained He clearly 
saw that the greatest force which the pnnccs of India 3 ® 
could bring into the field would be no match for a small 
body of men trained in the discipline, and guided by tl'e 
tactics, of the West. He saw also that the n'^tivcs of 
Indn might, under European coinnT>ndcrs, be formed 
into nnnies, suen aslSu-c o’" J'rcdcnc v ould be jiroud to 
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command He was perfectly aware that the most easy,'-; 
and convenient way in which an European adventurer*" ? 
could exercise sovereignty in India^ was to govemjthex * 
motions, and to speak through the mouth of some glitter-.'l 
5 mg puppet dignified by the title of Nabob or Nizam, 
The arts both of war and policy, which a few years later 
were employed with such signal success by the English, 
were first understood and practised by this ingenious and 
aspiring Frenchman. 

Zi The situation of India ^vas such that scarcely any ag- 
j-s-igression could be wthout a^pretex^ either in old laws or 
I ?•'- in recent practice. All rights were m a state of utter un- 
^ certainty, and the Europeans who took part m the disputes ^ 
of the natives confounded the_confusion, by applying to 
’S Asiatic politics the public law of the West and analogies, 

.J draivn from the feudal sj'stem If itwas convenient totreat ' 

, a Nabob as an mdependent pnnee, there was an excellent 
^ plea for doing so He was independent in /act If it^^f 
^was convenient to treat him as a mere deputy of the 
« Court of Delhi, there was no difficulty , for he was so in 
^ theorj'. If It was convenient to consider his ofiSce as an 
V hereitary dignity, or as a digmtyheld during hfe only, 
or as a dignity held only dunng Ae good pleasure of the 
Mogul, aiguments and precedents might be found for 
®s every one of those views The party who had the heir 
of Baber in their hands represented him as the un- 
doubted, the legitimate, the absolute sovereign, whom all 
subordinate authonties were bound to obey. The party 
against whom his name was used did not want plausible 
3 ® pretexts for maintaimng that the empne was in fact dis- 
solved, and that, though it might be decent to treat the 
Mogul with respect, as a venerable rehc of an order of 
things which had passed away, it was absurd to regard 
him as the real master of Hindostan. 

In the year 1748, died one of the most powerful of the 
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new masters of India, the great Nizam al Mulk, Viceroy 
of the Deccan His authority descended to bis son, 
Nazir Jung Of the provinces subject to this high 
functionary, the Carnatic was the wealthiest and 
the most extensive It was governed by an ancient s 
Nabob, whose name the Enghsh corrupted into Anaverdj , 
Khan 

But there were pretenders to the government both of 
the viceroyaltj' and of the subordinate province. Mir- 
zapha Jung, a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, appeared as 10 
.-1 the comjJctitor of Naiir Jung Chunda Sahib, son-in-law 
4^'ofa former JNabob of the Carnatic, disputed the title of 
Anaverdy Khan In the unsettled state of Indian law, it 
was easy for both Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sahib ^ 
to m ake o ut something like a claim of right In a»i 
society altogether disorganized, they had no difficult} in 
finding greedy adventurers to follow their standards 
They united their interest, invaded the Carnatic, and 
applied for assistance to the French, whose fame had 
been raised by their success against the Enghsh in the tt> 
recent war on the coast of CoromandeL 
, Nothing could have happened more pleasing to the 
^tle and ambitious Dupleix To make a Nabob of the 
Carnatic, to make a Viceroy of the Deccan, to rule under 
their names the whole of southern India , this was in- 35 
deed an attractive prospect He allied himself with the 
pretenders, and sent four hundred Frencli soldiers, and 
two thousand sepoys, disciplined after the European 
fashion, to the assistance of bis confederates A battle 
was fought The French distinguished tlicmsches :o 
grcatl). Anaverdy Khan was defeated and slam His 
son, Mahommed Ah, who was afterwords well known in 
England as the Nabob of Arcot, .and who owes to the 
eloquence of Burke a most'uneniiable immort.ilitj, fled 
with a scant} remrant of his -um} to Tnchtnopol} , and 
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the conquerors became at once masters of almost ev'eiy / 
part of the Carnatic. 

This was but the beginning of the greatness of f 
Dupleix. After some months of fighting, negotiation, ,5 
5 and intngue, his ability and good fortune seemedTb have^ 
prevailed every where. Nazir Jung perished by the hands 
ofhis own followers, Mtrzapha Jung was master of the 
Deccan , and the triumph of French arms and French 
^ policy was complete. At Pondicherry all was evultation 
!’{ ' itD and festivity. Salutes were fired from the battenes, and 
^ TV Deupu^snng m the churches The new Nizam came 
^thither to visit his allies ; and the ceremony of his mstal- 
i labon ivas performed there with great pomp. Dupleix, 

, dressed in the garb worn by. Mahommedans of the 
IS lughest rank, entered the town in the same palanqum 
^ with the Nizam, and, in the pageant which followed, took 
--precedence of all the court He was declared Governor 
' of India from the river Knstna to Cape Comorin, a country 
, about as large as France, with authonty supenor even to 
30 that of Chunda Sahib He was entrusted with the 
' command of seven thousand cavalry. It was announced 
- : that no mint would be suffered to exist m the Carnatic 
' except that at Pondicherry A large portion of thei^:: 
treasures which former Viceroys of the Deccan hadV 
accumulated found its way into the coffers of the French'- 
c^govemor. It was rumoured that he had recehed two 
hundred thousand pounds sterhng in money, besides man} 
c valuable jewels In fact, there could scarcely be any hmit ~ 
^to his gams He now ruled thirty millions of people with"' 
30 almost absolute power No honour or emolument could - 
'"^be obtained from the government but by his mtervention 
No petition, unless signed by him, was perused by the 
Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few 
months But another pnnce of the same house was 
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raised to the throne by French influence and ratified all' 
the promises of his predecessor Dupleix wa^lidw ' the 
greatest potentate in India His countrymen boasted 
that his name mentioned with ane even in the 
chambers of the palace of Delhi The native population s 
looked with amazement on the progress which, m the 
short space of four years, an European adventurer had 
made towards dominion m Asia Nor was the vain* 
glorious Frendiman content with the reality of power 
He loved to display his greatness with ^ogant ostenta- 10 
tion before the eyes of his subjects and of his rivals 
Near the spot where his policy had obtained its chief 
triumph, by the fall of Nazir Jung and the elevation of 
Mirzapha, he determined to erect a column, on the four 
sides of which four pompous inscriptions, in four languages, tg 
should proclaim his glory to all the nations of the East 
Medals stamped with emblems of his successes were 
buned beneath the foundations of this stately pillar, and 
round it arose a town beanng the haught> name of Dupleix 
Fatihabad, which is, being interpreted, the City of the 93 
Victory of Dupleix 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute 
attempts to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the rival 
Company, and continued to recognise Mahommed Ali as 
N abob of the Carnatic But the dominions of Mahommed 
All consisted of Tnchinopoly alone , and Trichiuopolj 
was now invested by Chunda Sahib and his French 
auxiliaries To raise the siege seemed impossible. Tlie 
small force which was then at Madras had no commander 
Major Lawrence had returned to England ; and not a 3s 
single ofticer of cstabhshed character remained in the 
settlement. The natives had learned to look with con- 
tempt on the mighty nabon which was soon to conquer and 
to rule them Thev had seen the French colours fiving 
on Fort St Geotge, thc> had seen the chiefs of the 
c 2 
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English factory led in tnumph through the streets ofTi'~ 
Pondicherry , they bad seen the arms and counsels of^^ 
Dupleix every where successhil, while the opposition wbich;“ 
the authonties of Madras had made to his progress, had^‘^ 

5 served only to expose their own weakness, and to heighten 
his glory At this moment, the valour and genius of i 
an obscure English youth suddenly turned t he tide of yl 
fortune. 

Clive was now tnenty-five years old. After hesitating 
to for some time between a military and a commercial life, 
he had at length been placed m a post which partook of 
; t both characters, that of commissary to the troops, with 
; " the rank of captain The present empigeacy^ c?Ued 
forth all his powers. He represented to his supenors 
~ "IS that, unless some vigorous effort were made, Tnchinopoly 
^ would fall, the house of Anaverdy Khan would pensh, 

> ^ and the French would become the real masters of the 
whole peninsula of India. It was absolutely necessary to 
1,7“ strike some daring blow. Ifan attack were made on Arcot, 

33 the capital of the Carnatic, and the iavounte residence of 
^ »' the Nabobs, it was not impossible that the siege of 
_ - Tnchmopoly would be raised. The heads of the Enghsh 
settlement, now thoroughly alarmed by the success of 
"t' Dupleix, and apprehensive that, in the event of a new 
,_-.9S war between France and Great Bntain, Madras would 
be instantly taken and destroyed, approved of Chve’s 
plan,, and entrusted the execution of it to himself The 
7 young captain was put at the head of two hundred 
~ Enghsh soldiers, and three hundred sepoys, armed and 
-s: disdphned after the European fashion Of the eight 
" officers who commanded this httle force under him, only 
, two had ever been m action and four of the eight were 
7 fiictors of the Company, whom Chin’s example had in- 
duced to offer theur services The weather ivas stormy; 

' but Clive pushed on, through thunder, li gh tnin g , and 
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tain, to the gates of Arcot The gamson, m a panic, 
evacuated the fort, and the English entered it without a 
blow 

But Chve well knew that he should not be suffered to 
retain undisturbed possession of his conquest He in- 5 
stantly began to collect provisions, to throw upjnorks, 
and to make preparations for sustaining a siege. The 
garrison, which had Red at his approach, had now re- 
covered from its dismay,' and, having been swollen by 
laigereinforcements from the neighbourhood to a force of » 
three thousand men, encamped close to the town At dead 
of night, Clive marched out of the fort, attacked the camp 
by surprise, slew great numbers, dispersed the rest, and 
returned to his quarters without having lost a single man 

The intelhgence of these events was soon earned to is 
Chunda Sahib, who, with his French allies, was besieging 
Tnchinopoly He immediately detached four thousand 
men from his camp, and sent them to Arcot They uere 
speedily joined by the remains of the force which Clive 
had lately scattered They were further strengthened bj »3 
two thousand men from Vellore, and b> a still more im- 
portant reinforcement of a hundred and fifty French 
soldiers whom Dupleix despatched from Pondicherrj' 
The whole of this aimy, amounting to about ten thousand 
men, was under the command of Rajah Sahib, son of -s 
Chunda Sahib 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to mvest the fort of Arcot, 
which seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. 
The walls were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts C 
too narrow to admit the guns, thcjbattlemcnts too low to 30 
protect the soldiers The htUe garrison had been gre.itlj 
reduced by casualties. It now consisted of a hundred and 
twenty Europeans and two hundred sepoys Onlv four 
xiflicers were left , the stock of proa isions was scanta ; and 
the commander, who had to conduct the defence under 
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circumstances so discouraging, was a young man of five A 
and twenty, who hadheen bred aJ boofcJieepej'. 

Durmg fifty days the siege went on During fifty 
^ys the young captain maintained the defence, with a^ 

5 fir^ess, vigilance, and abihty which would have done 
honour to the oldest mars hal in Europe The breach,'^ 
however, increased day by day- The garrison began to^ ' 
feel the pressure of himger Under such circumstances, 
any troops so scantily provided with officers might have'^ 
JO been expected to show signs of insubordination ; and the ^ 
danger vas pecuharly great in a force composed of men % 
r differing widdy fixim each other in extraction, colour,^, 
language, manners, and rehgion. But the devotion of 
the htde band to its chief surpassed any thing that is re- 
,5 lated of the Tenth Legion ofjCajsar, or of the Old Guard 
of Napoleon The sepoys came to Chv^ not to complain 
of theur scanty fere, but to propose that all the gram ' 
should be given to the Europeans, who required more ^ 
nounshment than the natives of Asia. The thm gniel,v;<j 
so they said, which was strained away from the nee, woidd 
suffice for themselves History contains no more touchmg 
mstance of mihtary fidelity, or of the mfluence of a com- 
mandmg mmd. 

An attempt made by the government of Madras to 
35 reheve the place had failed But there was hope from 
another quarter A body of six thousand Mahrattas, half 
soldiers, half robbers, under the command ofa chief named 
Moran Row, had been hired to assist Mahommed Ah ; jij. 
but thinkmg the French power irresistible, and the tnumph ^ 
5a of Chunda Sahib certain, they had hitherto remamed^ 
inactive on the frontiers of the Carnatic. The feme of ? 
the defence of Arcot roused them from their torpor.' s 
hloran Row declared that hehad neverbefore beheved that 
Enghshmen could fight, but that he would willingly help 
them since he' saw that they had spint to help themselves. 


Rajah Sahib learned that the Mahrattas Mere in motion. 

It M'as necessary for him to be eiqifditious He first ' 
tried negotiation He ofiered laige bnbes to Clive, ivhich 
were rejected with scorn. He v o« ed that, if his proposals - 
were not accepted, he would instantly storm the fort, and 5' 
put everj' man m it to the sword. Clive told him in reply, 
with characteristic haughtiness, that his father was an • 
usurper, that his army was arable, and that he would;: 
do well to think twice before he sent such poltroons into 
a breach defended by English soldiers ” le 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort The day 
was well suited to a bold military enterprise It was the 
£^eat_Mahommcdan festival which is sacred to the < 
memory of Hosem the son of AIl The historj of Islam 
contains nothing more touchmg than the eicnt which is 
gave nse to that solemnity The mournful legend relates 
how the chief of the Fatimites. when all his braic fol- 
lowers had perished round him, drank his latest draught 
of water, and uttered his latest prajer, how the assassins 
earned his head in triumph, how the tjnant smote the » 
lifeless lips with his stafi) and bow a few old men recol- 
lected with tears that thej had seen those lips pressed to 
the lips of the Prophet of God After the lapse of near 
twelve centimes, the recurrence of this solemn season ex- 
cites the fiercest and saddest emotions in the bosoms of as 
the devout Moslem of India. The} work themselves up 
to such agonies of rage and l.imcntation that some, it is 
said, liaie gi}ei^_up the .ghost from the mere effect of 
mental excitement Tlic} belicic that whoever, dunng 
this festival, falls in arms against the infidels, atones b> 33 
his death for all the sms of liis life, and passes at once to 
the garden of the Houns It wis at this time that Rajali 
Sahib determined to ass.ault Arcot Stim ulatin g drugs 
were emplovcd to aid the effect of religious real.~and 
the besiegers, drunk wath enthusiasm, drunk with bang, 31 
rushed furiouslv to the attack. 
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Clive had received secret intelligence of the design^ 
had made his arrangements, and, exhausted by fatigue, 
had thrown himself on his bed. He was awakened by 
the alarm, and was instantly at his post The enemy 
5 advanced driving before them elephants whose foreheads 
were armed with iron plates It was expected that the 
gates would yield to the shock of these hving battenng- 
rams But the huge beasts no sooner felt the English 
musket-balls than they turned round, and rushed fun- 
10 ously away, tramphng on the mulbtude which had urged 
them fonvard A raft ivas launched on the ivater which 
filled one part of the ditch Clive, perceiving that his gun- 
ners at that post did not understand their business, took 
the management of a piece of artillery himself, and cleared 
IS the raft m a few minutes Where the moat was dry, the 
assailants mounted wth great boldness , but they were re- 
ceived with a fire so heavyand so well-directed, that it soon, 
quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of mtoxication 
The rear ranks of the English kept the front ranks supplied 
so with a constant succession of loaded muskets, and eveiy 
shot told o n the hving mass below After three desperate 
onsets, the besiegers retired behind the ditch. 

The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of 
the assailants fell The gamson lost only five or six men. 
as The besieged passed an anxious nigh^ looking for a re- 
newal of the attack. But when day broke, the enemy were 
no more to be seen. They bad retired, leavmg to the 
Enghsh several guns and a large quantity of ammu- 
mtion. 

lo The news was received at Fort St. Geoige with trans- 
ports of joy and pnde. Chve was justly regarded as a man 
equal to any command. Two himdred Enghsh soldiers, 
and seven hundred sepoys were sent to him, and with this 
force he instantly commenced offensive operations He 
took the fort of Timery, efiectcd a junction with a division 
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of Moran Row’s army, and hastened, b} forced marches, 
to attack Rajah Sahib, who was at the head of about ii\e 
thousand men, of whom three hundred were French 
The action was sharp , but Chve gained a complete vic- 
tory The military chest of Rajah Sahib fell into the s 
hands of the conquerors Six hundred sepoys, who had 
sened in the enemy’s army, came o\er to Clive’s quar- 
ters, and were taken mto the Bntish service. Conjeveram 
surrendered ivithout a blow The governor of Amee 
deserted Chunda Sahib, and recognised the title of to 
Mahommed Ali 

Had the entire direction of the war been entrusted to 
Chv^ it would probably have been brought to a speedy 
close But the timidity and incapacity’ w hich appeared in 
all the movements of the Enghsh, except where he was ts 
personally present, protracted the struggle The Mah- 
lattas muttered that his soldieia were of a different race 
from the Bntish whom they found elsew here. The effect 
of this languor was that in no long time Rajah Sahib, at 
the head of a considerable army, in which were four to 
hundred French troops, appeared almost under the guns 
of Fort St George and laid waste the villas and gardens of 
the gentlemen of the English settlement But he was 
again encountered and defeated by’ Clive. More than a 
hundred of the French were killed or tiken, a loss more ss 
serious than that of thousands of nativ cs The victorious 
army marched from the field of battle to Fort St David. 
On the road lay the City of the Victory ofDupleix, and the 
stately monumcntwhichvvasdesignedto commemorate the 
triumphs of France m the East Clive ordered both tlie 3) 
city and the monument to be rased to the ground He 
was induced, we bchevc, to take this step, not by per- 
sonal or national malcv olcnce, but by a just and profound 
policy The town and its pompous n.imc, the pillar and 
Its vaunting inscriptions were among the devices by 
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which Dupleix had lud the public mind of India under a 
spelL This spell it was Chve’s business to break. The 
natives had been taught that France was confessedly the 
first power in Europe, and that the English did not pre- 
5 sume to dispute her supremacy No measure could be 
more effectual for the removing of this delusion than the 
pubhc and solemn demohtion of the French Sophies < j 

■/, ^ The government of Madras, encouraged by these " 
_ ’ events, determined to send a strong detachment, under ' 
" to Chve, to reinforce the garrison of Tnchinopoly Butjust 
at this conjuncture. Major Lawrence amved firom Eng- 
land, and assumed the ^lef command. From the way- 
wardness and impatience of control which had char- 
acterized Clive, both at school and in the counting-house, 

15 It might have been expected that he would not, after such 
achievements, act with zeal and good' humour in a sub- 
ordinate capaaty But Laivrence had early treated him 
with kindness , and it is bare justice to Clive to say that, 
proud and overbearing as he was, kindness was never 
’ -to Arovm away. up on him He cheerfully placed himself 
■' under the orders of his old friend, and exerted himself as 
strenuously in the second post as he could have done in 
the first. Lawrence well knew the value of such assist- 
ance. Though himself gifted 'ivith no intellectual 
MS faculty higher than plain good sense, he fully appreciated 
^ the powers of his bnlhant coadjutor. Though he had 
made a methodical study of mihtary tactics, and, like all 
men regularly bred to a profession, was disposed to look 
rrith disdain on interlopers, he had yet liberahty enough 
30 to acknowledge that Cli\e was an exception to common , 
rules “ Some people,” he wrote, “ are pleased to term 
I Captain Clive fortunate and luck}'; but, in my opmion, 
jfrom the knowledge I have of the gentleman, he deserved 

I and might expect from his conduct e^ ery t hing as it ^ 
out j — a man of an undaunted resolubon, of a cooljempg, ^ 
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and of a presence of mi nd uhtch never left him m the 
greatest danger— bom a soldier , for, wthout a military 
education of any sort, or much conversing vath any of 
the profession, from his judgment and good sense, he led 
on an army like an expenenced officer and a braves 
soldier, noth a prudence that certainly warranted success ” 
^2 The French had no commander to oppose to the two 
. friends Dupleu^ not inferior in talents for negotiation 
I and intngue to any European who has borne a part in the 
\ revolutions of India, was ill qualified to direct in person » 
I militat}' operations He had not been bred a soldier, and 
'had no inclination to become one. His enemies accused 
him of personal cowardice , and he defended himself in ' 

- a stmm worthy of Captain BobadiL He kept away from 
• shot, he said, because silence and tranquilhty were pro- <5 
pibous to his genius, and he found it difficult to pursue 
his meditations amidst the noise of fire-arms He was thus 
under tlie necessity of entrusting to others the execution 
of his great warlike designs , and he bitterl> complamcd 
that he was ill sened. He had indeed been assisted » 
b) one officer of eminent ment, the celebrated Bussj. 
ButBussy had marched northward with the Kizam, and 
was fully cmplojed in looking after his own interests, and 
those of France, at the court of that pnnea Among the 
officers w ho remained w ith Dupicix, there w as not a single ss 
man of capacity , and manj of them were bojs, at 
whose Ignorance and folly the common soldiers laughed 
- The English triumphed c\cr} where The besiegers 
of Tnchinopol) were tliemsehcs besieged and compelled 
to capitulate. Chunda Sahib fell into the hands of the 30 
Mahrattas, and was put to death, at the instigation pro- 
bablv of his competitor, Mahommed All The spirit of 
Dupleix, howeier, was unconquerable, and his resources 
inexhaustible. From Iiis emploicrs in Europe he no 
longer rcccn cd he’p or courtenance Tbej condemned 
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his pohqr. They gave him no pecuniary assistance. 
They sent him for troops only the sweepings nf the g^- 
leys Yet still he persisted, intngued, bnbed, promised, 

‘ lavished his private fortune, strained his cret^, procured 
, 5 new diplomas &om Delhi, raised up new enemies to the 
t government of Madras on every side, and found tools 
I even among the allies of the English Company. But all 
was in vain. Slowly, but steadily, the power of Britain 
continued to increase, and that of France to dechne 
IQ The health of Clive had never been good during bis 
residence m India; and his constitution was now so 
much impaired that he determined to return to England. 
Before bis departure he undertook a service of consider- 
able difficulty, and performed it with his usual vigour and 
IS dexterity'. The forts of Covelong and Chingleput were 
occupied by French garrisons It was determined to send 
a force against them But the only force available for 
this purpose was of such a description that no officer but 
Chve would nsk_his reputation by commandmg it It 
•so consisted of five himdred newly levied sepoys, and two 
\ hundred re^jutsjvho had just landed from England, and 
who were the ivorst and Ion est wretches that the Company’s 
-- ggnps could pick up in the flash-house s of London. Clive, 

■ ill and exhausted as he nas, undertook to make an army of 

■ S3 this undisciplmed rabble, and marched with them to Cove- 

long. A shot from the fort killed one of these extra- 
. ordmary soldiers ; on which all the rest faf;g d abou t and 
ran away, and it ivas with the greatest difficulty that Clive- 
' ralhed them. On another occasion, the noise of a gun 
-y> terrified the sentinels so much that one of them was found, 
I some hours later, at the bottom of a welL Chve gradually 
accustomed them to danger, and, by exposing himself 
constantly in the most perilous situations, shamed them 
mtojrourage. He at length succeeded in forming a re- 
^ctafilelForce out of his unpromising materials Cove- 
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long felL Cbve learned that a strong detachment ^\as 
marching to reheve it from Chingleput. He took measures 
to prevent the enemy from learning that the) were too 
late, laid an ambuscade for them on the road, killed a 
hundred of them nith one hrc, took three hundred s 
pnsoners, pursued the fugitives to the gates of Chingleput, 
laid siege instantly to that fastness, reputed one of the 
strongest in India, made a breach, and was on the point 
of storming when the French commandant capitulated and 
retired with his men «» 

Clive returned to Madras victorious, but in a state of 
health which rendered it impossible for him to remain 
there long He mamed at this time a young lady of the 
name of Maskelync, sister of the eminent mathematiaan, 
who long held the post of Astronomer Royal She is is 
described as handsome and accomplished , and her hus- 
band’s letters, it is said, contain proofs that he was 
devotedly attached to her 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive em- 
barked with his bnde for England He returned a ver)' m 
different person from the poor slighted bo) who had 
been sent out ten jears before to seek his fortune. He 
was onl) twenty-seven , jet his country ahead) respected 
him as one of her first soldiers There was then general 
peace in Europe The Carnatic was the only part of the ss 
world where the English and French were m arms against 
each other The vast schemes of Duplerc had c\citcd no 
small uneasiness in the atv of London , and the rapid 
turn of fortune, which was chiefl) owing to the courage 
and talents of Clive, had been hailed with grevt delight 33 
The joung captain was known at the India House bv 
the honourable nickname of General Cine aid v.*a5 
toasted b) that appellation at the fcas's of the Directors 
On his arrival in England, he found himself in object of 
general interest and admiration The East India Com- 



pany tlianked him for his services in the wannest terms, 
and bestowed on him a sivord set frith diamonds. With 
rare delicac}, he refused to receive this token of gratitude 
unless a similar comphment were paid to his friend and 
s commander, Lawrence. 

It may easQy be supposed that Clive was most cor- 
dially welcomed home by his family, who were delighted 
by his' success, though they seem to have been hardly ' 
able to comprehend how their naughty idle Bobby had 
10 become so great a man. His fa&er had been smgularly 
hard of behe£ Not until the news of the defence of i^cot 
arrived in England was the old gentleman heard to growl 
out that, after all, the ^ooby had something in him. His 
expressions of approbation became stronger and stronger 
15 as news arrived of one brilliant exploit after another ; 
and he was ‘at length immoderately fond and proud of 
his son. 

Chve’s relations had very substantial reasons for re- 
joicing at his return. Considerable sums of prize money 
to had fallen to his share , and he had brought home a 
moderate fortune, part of which he expended m extrica- 
ting his father from pecumary difSculties, and in redeem- 
ing the family estate. The remainder he appears to have 
dissipated in the course of about two years He lived 
95 splendidly, dressed gaily even_for,those„times, kept a 
'carnage and saddle horses, and, not content with these 
ways of getting nd of his money, resorted to the most 
speedy and effectual of all modes of evacuation, a con- 
tested election followed by a petition. 

39 i At the time of the general election of 1754, the govem- 
^ ment was in a very smgular state. There was scarcely 
' any jbrmal opposition. The Jacobites had been cowed - 
by the issue of the last rebelhon” The Tory party had 
, fallen into utter contempt. It had been deserted by all 
the men of talents who had belonged to it, and had 
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scarcely given a sjTnptom of life dunng some j ears The 
small faction which had been held together hy the in- 
fluence and promises of Pnnce Frederic, had been dis- 
persed by his death Almost every public man of distin- 
guished talents in the kingdom, whatever his early s 
connexions might have been, was in office, and called 
himself a Whig But this extraordinary appearance of 
''^concord was quite delusive The administration itself 
' was distracte d by bitter ennuties and conflicting preten- 
i sions The chief object of its members was to depress 10 
and supplant each other The pnmc minister, Newcastle, , 
weak, timid, jealous, and perfidious, was at once detested^ 
and despised by some of the most important members of 
his government, and by none more than by Henry Fox, 
the Secretary at War This able, danng, and ambitious is 
man seized every opportunity of crossing the First Lord 
of the^Treasury, from iihom he uell knew that he had 
little to dread and little to hope , for Newcastle was 
through life equally afraid of breaking with men of parts 
and of promoting them ao 

Newcastle had set his heart on returning two 
members for St Michael, one of those wretched 
Cornish boroughs which were swept awa> bj the Reform 
Act in J832. He was opposed b> Lord Sandwich, whose 
influence had long been paramount there * and Fox *s 
exerted himself strenuously in Sandwich’s behalf Chi c, 
who had been introduced to Fox, and very kindly re- 
ceived by him, was brought forward on the Sandwich 
interest, and was returned But a petition was presented 
against the return, and was backed bj the whole influ- 
ence of the Duke of Newcastle 

The case was heard, according to the usage of that 
time, before a committee of the w hole House Questions 
respecting elections were then considered mcrelj is party 
questions Judicial impartnlitj was not even atTccted, 
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Sir Robert Walpole was in tbe habit of saying openly 
that, in election battles, there ought to be no quarts 
On the present occasion the excitement^as great The 
matter really at issue was, not whether Clive had been 
s properly or improperly returned, but whether Newcastle 
, or Fox was to be master of the new House of Commons, 

. and consequently first minister. The contest was long 
' and obstinate, and success seemed to lean sometimes to 
one side and sometimes to the other. Fox put forth all 
'xo his rare powers of debate, beat h alf the , lawyers in the 
House at th eir own weapons, and oomed dndsion after - 
j division against the whole infiuence of the Treasury. 

I > The committee decided m Chve’s favour But when the 
r esolution was reported to the House, things took a dif- 
^sferent course. The remnant of the Tory Opposition, 
contemptible as it was, bad yet sufficient weight to J;um~ 
ffie jcale between the mcdy balanced parties of New- 
castle and Fox. Newcastle the Tones could only despise. 
Fox they hated, as the boldest and most subtle politician 
^ and the ablest debater among the Whigs, as the steady 
fhend of Walpole, as the devoted adherent of the Duke 
of Cumberland, After wavering till the last moment^ they 
. determined to vote in a body mth the Pnme Minister’s 
‘ ' fnends The consequence was that the House, by a 
as small majonty, rescinded the decision of the committee, 
and Clive was unseated — 

;c . Ej ecte d from Farhament and straitened in his 
means, he naturally began to look again towards India. 
The Company and the Government were eager to avail 
so themselves of his services A treaty favourable to 
England had indeed been concluded in the Carnatic. 
Dupleix had been superseded, and had retinmed with the 
wreck of his immense fortune to Europe, where calumny 
and (ffiicanery soon hunted him to his grave. But many 
- signs mdicatcd that a war between France and Great 
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Bntain was at hand , and it was therefore thought de> 
sirableto send an able commander to the Compan>’’s 
settlements in India. The Directors appointed Qive 
govemorof FortSt David The King gave him the com- 
mission of a heutenant-colonel m the Bntish army, and 5 
in 1755 he again sailed for Asia 

The first service on which he was emplo>cd after his 
return to the East was the reduction of the stronghold of 
Ghenah This fortress, built on a craggy promontory, 
and almost surrounded b} the ocean, was the den of a ic 
pirate named Angna, whose barlis had long been the 
terror of the Arabian Gulf Admiral Watson, nho com- 
manded the English squadron in the Eastern seas, 
burned Angna’s fleet, while ane attacltcd the fastness 
by land The place soon fell, and a bootj* of a hundred is 
and fifty thousand pounds sterling was divided among the 
conquerors 

After this exploit, Cliv c proceeded to his gov emment of 
Fort St David Before he had been there two months, 
he received intelligence which called forth all the energy' *» 
of his bold and active mind. 

Of the provinces which had been subject to the house 
of Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bcn^ No part of 
India possessed such natural advantages, both for agn- 
culturc and for commerce. Tlic Ganges rushing through «« 
a hundred channels to the sea, has formed a vast plain 
of ndi mould which, even under the tropical sky', nvals 
the verdure of an English April The nee fields yield 
an increase such as is elsewhere unknown Spices, 
sugar, vegetable oils, are produced with mmcllous 
exuberance Thenvers afford an inexhaustible supply 
offish The desolate islands along the scvcoist, ov cr- 
growm by noxious vegetation, and swimiing v.th dcc' 
and tigers, supply the cultivated districts with abur dance 
' of salt The great stream v hich fertilises the so I is, at 
‘ 0 
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the same tune, the chief highway of Eastern commerce. 
On Its banks, and on those of its tributary waters, are 
the wealthiest marts, the most splendid capitals, and the 
^most sacred shnnes of India- The tyranny of man had 
5 for ages struggled in \ain against the overflowing bounty 
^of nature In spite of the Mussulman despot, and of the 
'Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known through the 
East as the garden of Eden, as the rich kingdom Its 
population multiphed e\ceedmgly. Distant provinces 
so were nounshed from the overflowing of its grananes , 
and the noble ladies of London and Pans were clothed 
in the delicate produce of its looms The race by whom 
this nch tract was peopled, enervated by a soft climate 
and accustomed to peaceful emploj-ments, bore the same 
2 S relation to other Asiatics whi A the Asiatics generally 
bear to the bold and energetic children of Europe The 
Castilians hav e a proverb, that m Valencia the earth is ^ 
water and the men women, and the description is at ^ 
least equall} applicable to the vast plain of the Lower^ 

’ so Ganges ^Vhatever the Bengalee does he does languidly. 1 
His favounte pursuits are sedentary. He shnnks from , 
bodily exertion , and, though s olub le in dispute, and sin- 
gularly pertinacious m the war of chicane, he seldom 
engages in a personal conflict, and' scarc3y ' ever enlists 
25 as a soldier. We doubt whether there be a hundred 
genuine Bengalees in the whole army of the East India 
Company There nei er, perhaps, existed a people so 
thoroughly fitted by nature and by habit for a foreign 
joke. 

39 The great commercial companies of Europe had long 
possessed factones in Bengal Tlie French were settled, 
as they still are, at Chandemagore on the Hooglej 
Higher up the stream the Dutch traders held Chinsurah. 
Nearer to the sea the English had built Fort Wilham- 
A church and ample warehouses rose m thewcimty. A 
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semlit}'. It is said that he had arrived at that last stage ' 

" of human depravity, when cruelty becomes pleasing for 
its own sake^'when’the sight of pam, as pain, where no 
advantage is to be gained, no offence punished, no danger 
s averted, is an agreeable excitement It had early been i 
his amusement to torture beasts and birds, and, when ^ 
he grew up, he enjoyed wnth still keener relish the misery 
of his fellow-creatures tz, 

v{.' ’■'From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the Enghsh. 
lo It was his whim to do so , and his whims were never op- 
posed. He had also formed a very exaggerated notion of i 
the wealth which might be obtained by plundering them , ^ 
and his feeble and uncultivated mind was incapable of . 
perceivmg that the riches of Calcutta, had they been even ■- 
IS greater than he imagined, would not compensate him for 
what he must lose, if the European trade, of which Bengal ? 
ivas a chief seat, should be dnven by his violence to some I - 
other quarter Pretexts for a quarrel w ere readily found. 
The Enghsh, in expectation of a war with France, had ^ 
so begun to fortify their settlement w ithout special permission 
from the Nabob 'A nch natne, whom he longed to - 
plunder, had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had not been 
delivered up On such grounds as these Surajah Dowlah 
marched with a great army against Fort William. 
s5 '.The servants of the Company at Madras had been 
forced by Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers 
Those in Bengal were still mere traders, and were terri- 
fied and bewildered by the approaching danger. The 
governor, who had heard much of Surajah Dowlah’s 
30 cruelty, w-as frightened out of his wits, jumped into a boat, 
and took refuge in the nearest ship The mihtary com- 
mandant thought that he couldnot do better than follow' so 
good an example, "^e fort was taken after a feeble re- 
sistance ; and great numbers of the English fell into the 
hands of the conquerors The Nabob seated himselfivith 
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regal pomp m the principal hall of the factorj', and ordered 
I" Mr. Holwell, the first in rank among tlicpnsoners, to be 
brought before him. His Highness talked about the inso- 
lence of the English, and grumbled at the smallness of the 
treasure which he had found , but promised to spare their 5 
hves, and retired to rest. 

Then was committed that great cnme, memorable for 
Its smgular atrocity, memorable.for the tremendous rctn- 
bution by which it was followed The English captncs 
wereleft at the mercy of the guards, and the guaids de- to 
termmed to secure them for the night in the prison of the 
gamson, a chamber known by the fearful name of the > 
Black Hole Even for a single European malefactor, thatr 
dungeon would, in such a climate, have been too close 
and narrow The space was onl> twenty feet square, ts 
The air-holes were small and obstructed. It was fhe sum- 
mer s.oJstice, the season when the fierce heat of Bengal can 
scarcely be rendered tolerable to natiics of England by 
lofty h^ls and bj the constant wav mg of fans Tlie number 
of the pnsoners was one hundred and fortj-siw WTienthej sa 
were ordered to enter the cell, thej imagined that the 
soldiers w ere joking , and, being in high spints on account 
of the promise of the Nabob to spare their lives, thej 
laughed and jested at the absurditv of the notion. They 
soon discovered their mistake. Thc> cvpostulated; thej ss 
entrcafcd,'butmvairr The guards threatened to cut 
down all who hesitated The captives were driven into 
the cell at the point of the sword, and the door was instantlj 
shut and locked upon them. 

' - Nothing m historj or fiction, not even the storv which 5s 
.Ugohno told in the sea of everlasting ice, after he had 

scalp of his murderer, ip- 
’’ preaches the horrors w hich w ere recounted bv thefew sur- 
vaiors of that night. Thev cned formerev Thej strove ' 
to burst the door Holwell who even in that cxtrcnity, 
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retained some presence of mmd, offered large bnbes to 
the g^ers But the answer was that nothmg could be 
done ivithout the Nabob’s orders, that the Nabob w'as 
asleep, and that he would be angry if anybody woke him. 
s Then the pnsoners went mad with despair They trampled 
each other down, fought for the places at the wandows, ^ 

■ fought for the pittanc e of w ater with which the cruel mercy j ^ 
^ of the murderers mocked their agonies, r^ed, prayed, 
blasphemed, implored the guards to fire among them, 
xo The gaolers m the meantime held hghts to the bars, and 
i ' shouted with laughter at the frantic struggles of their 
victims At length the tumult died away in low gasp- 
ings and moanings The day broke The Nabob had 
slept jjjf his debauch, and permitted the door to be opened 
x3 But it w as some time before the soldiers could make a lane 
for the sumi'ors, by pilmg up on each side the heaps of 
corpses on which the burning dimate had already begun 
to do Its loathsome w ork. When at length a passage w as 
made, twenty-three ghastly figures, such as their own 
S 3 mothers would not have known, staggered one by one out 
, of the charnel-house A pit was instantly dug The dead 
- bodies, a hundred and tw'enty-three in number, were flung 
into It promiscuously, and covered up 

But these things which, after the lapse of more than 
33 eighty years, cannot be told or read wuthout horror, awa- 
kened ndther remorse nor pity in the bosom of the savage 
Nabob He inflicted no punishment on the murderers v., 
He showed no tenderness to the survivors Some of them,-^^, 
indeed, from whom nothing was to be got, were suffered 
3» to depart ; but those from whom it -was thought that any 'I, 
thing could be extorted were treated wnth execrable 5 
cruelty. Holwell, unable to walk, was earned before the 
tyrant, who reproached him, threatened him, and senthim 
up the country in irons, together with some other gentle- 
men who were suspected of knowing more than they 
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clMse to tell about the treasures of the Company. These 
persons, still bowed down by the sufferings of that great 
agony, were lodged in miserable sheds, and fed only with ' 
gram and water, till at length the imercessions of thci 
female relations of the Nabob procured their release s 
One Englishwoman had survived that night She was 
placed in the haram of the Prince at Moorshedabad 
Surajah Dowlah, in the meantime, sent letters to his 
nominal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late conquest 
in the most pompous language He placed a garrison w 
in Fort WiUiam, forbade Englishmen to dwell in the 
neighbourhood, and directed that, m memorj* of his great 
actions, Calcutta should thenceforward be called Alina- 
gore, that is to say, the Port of God. 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reached j; 
Madras, and evcited the fiercest and bitterest resentment. 
Thecrj'of the whole settlement was forxcngeancc. Within 
forty-eight hours after the ami al of the intelligence it w as 
determined that an expedition should be sent to the 
Hoogley, and that Clii c should be at the head of the land 
forces The naval armament was under the command of 
Admiral Watson Nine hundred English infantri, fine 
troops and full of spint, and fifteen hundred sepois, com- 
posed the army which sailed to punish a Pnnee who had 
more subjects tlian Louis the Fifteenth or the Empress s; 
Mana Theresa. In October the expedition sailed , but it 
had to make its waj against adverse winds, and did not 
reach Bengal till December 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied sccuntv at Moor- 
shcd.abad. He was so profoundlv ignorant o*" the state of 
foreign countries that he often used to saj ih^tthcrcwcrc 
not ten thousand men m all Europe , and it had net er 
occurred to him as possible that the English would dare 
to invade his dominions. But though ^disturbedbi arv 
fear of their militarj power, he began to miss tneaigTC.atl}. 
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His revenues fell „off ; and his ministers succeeded m 
makmg him understand that a ruler may sometimes find 
it more profitable to protect traders in the open enjoyment 
of their gains than to put them to the torture for the pur- 
5 pose of discovenng hidden chests of gold and jewels He 
was already disposed to permit the Company to resume 
Its mercantile operations m his country, when he received 
the news that an English armament was in the Hoogley. 

He instantly ordered all his troops to assemble at Moor- 
lo shedabad, and marched towards Calcutta. 

Chve had -commenced operations irith his usual 
vigour He took Budgebudge, routed the garrison of 
Fort William, recovered Calcutta, stormed and sacked 
Hoogley The Nabob, already disposed to make some , 
IS c onces sions to the English, was confirmed in bis pacific I’ 
disposition by these proofs of their power and spint He 
-accordingly made ov^ures to the chiefs of the invadmg 
armament, and offered to restore the factory, and to giye^ 
compensation to those whom he had despoiled. ^ n. 

ao Qive’s profession ivas war ; and he felt that there was 
somethmg discreditable in an accommodation tvith Sura-Owf 
jah Dowlah. But his power was limited. A committee, ' |< 
chiefly composed of servants of the Company who had 
fled from Calcutta, had the principal direction of affairs ; 
as and these persons were eager to be restored to their posts 
and compensated for their losses The government of 
Madras, appnsed that rw had commenced in Europe,'! 
and apprehensive of an attack from the French, became 
impatient for the return of the armament The promises 
30 of the Nabob were large, the chances of a contest doubt- 
ful ; and Clive consented to treat, though he expressed 
his regret that things should not be conduded m so 
glorious a manner as he could have wished 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter in 
the life of Clive Hitherto he had been merely a soldier. 
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letters siiow that the great difference between Asiatic and i 
European morality was constantly m his thoughts fie % 
seems to have imagined, most erroneously in our opinion, 
that he could effect nothing against such adversaries, if ' 
s he was content to be bound by ties from which they were ; 
free, if he went on telling truth, and hearing none, if he , 
fulfilled, to his oivn hurt, all his engagements with con-< 
federates who never kept an engagement that was not to 
their advantage. Accordingly this man, in the otheV parts . 
zo of his hfe an honourable English gentleman and soldier, ■; 
was no sooner matched against an Indian intriguer, than * 
he became himself an Indian intngu-er, and descended,^ 
ivithout scruple, to falsehood, to hy pocn tira l cyg ssss, to-^ 

1 the substitution of documents, and to the counterfeiting 
IS of hands. 

The negotiations between the English and the Nabob 
were carried on chiefly bj two agents, Mr Watts, a 
sen'ant of the Company, and a Bengalee of the name 
of Omichund, This Omicbund had been one of the 
w so wealthiest native merchants resident at Calcutta, and had ^ 
sustained great losses in consequence of the Nabob's ex- ^ 
pedition against that place. In the course’ of his com- 
^ mercial transactions, he had seen much of the English 

^ and was peculiarly quahfied to serve as a medium of 

ss communication between them and a native court. He 
* t possessed great influence with his own race, and had in 
> large measure the Hindoo talents/i quick obse rvation. 

tact/-dextenty, perseverance, and the Hjridoo vices, / • 
" sa^lity, greediness, and treacliiery' f ' ' • I 
} io*^ The Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of an 
Indian statesman, and with all the levit}' of a boy whose 
mind had been enfeebled by power and self-indulgence. 

He promised, retracted, hesitated, evaded At one time 
"i' he advanced wuth his army in a threatening manner to- 
wards Calcutta, but when he saw the resolute front 
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%7hich the Enghsh presented, he fell back in alarm, and 
-consented to make peace mth them on their own terms. 
The treaty was no sooner concluded than he formed new 
designs against them He intrigued with the French 
authonties at Chandcrnagore He imnlcd Bussy to 5 
march from the Dcccan to the Hoogley, and to dme the 
Enghsh out of Bengal All this was well known to Ch\c 
and Watson They determined accordingly to stnke a 
decisive blow and to attack Chandemagorc, before the 
force there could be strengthened by new am% als, either lo 
from the south of India orfrom Europe Watson directed 
the expedition by water, Chve by land The success of 
the combined movements was rapid and complete The 
fort, the garrison, the artillery, the military stores, all 
fell into the hands of the Enghsh Near fiic hundred 15 
European troops v%cre among the prisoners 

The Nabob had feared and hated the English, men 
while he was still able to oppose to them their French 
rivals The French were now vanquished, and he began 
to regard tlie Enghsh with still greater fear and still »» 
greater hatred His weak and unpnnciplcd mind oscil- 
lated between servility and insolence. One day he sent 
a large sum to Calcutta, as part of the compensation due 
for the wrongs which he had committed The nevt d.ty 
he sent a present of jewels to Bussy, exhorting that dis- »s 
tinguishcd officer to hasten to protect Bengal " against 
Chve, the danng in war, on whom," sav s his Highness, 

“ may all bad fortune attend ” He ordered his army to 
march against the English He countermanded Ins* 
orders He tore Chve’s letters He then sent answers 
in tlie most flond language of compliment. He o'^Jered 
Walts out of h'S presence, and ihreatenen to impale him. 
He again sent for Watts, and begged pardon for Uie insult. 

In the meantime, h.s wretched maladministration, his 
folly, his dissolute manners, and lus love of the lowest 
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' ‘ company, had disgusted all classes of his subjects, soldiers, 
traders, civil functionaries, the proud and ostentatious 
Mahonunedans, the timid, supple, and parsimonious Hin> 
doos A formidable confederacy was formed against him, , 
5 in which were included Roydullub, the minister of finance, 
^Meer JafiSer, the principal commander of the troops, and ' 
f-Jugget Seit, the nchest banker m India The plot was . 
confided to the English agents, and a communications 
was opened between the malcontents at Moorshedabad' 
o and the Committee at Calcutta 

In the committee* there was much hesitation , but 
Clive’s voice was given in favour of the conspirators, and' 
his vigour and firmness bore down all opposition. It was 
determined that the Enghsh should lend their powerful* 
5 assistance to depose Surtyah Dowlah, and to place Meer 
Jaffier on the throne of BengaL In return, Meer JafiSer 
promised ample compensation to the Company and its. 
servants, and a liberal dqpative to the army, the navy,\ 
and the committee The odious vices of Surajah Dowlah, 
lo the wrongs which the Enghsh had suffered at his hands, 
the dangers to which our trade must have been exposed 
had he continued to reign, appear to us fully to justify 
[ the resolution of deposing him. But nothing can justify' 
the dissimulation which Chve stooped to practise. He' 
»s wrote to Suraja 6 i Dowlah in terms so affectionate that 
they for a time lulled that weak prince mto perfect 
secunty The same courier who earned this “ soothing 
letter,” as Clive calls it, to the Nabob, earned to Mr. Watts 
a letter in the following terms " Tell Meer JafiSec to fear 
30 nothing. I ivill join him with five thousand men who 
never turned Aeir.back^ Assure him I will march night 
and day to his assistance, and stand by him as long as I 
have a man left.” 

It was impossible that a plot which had somany ram- 
ifica tions should long remain entirely concealed. Enough* 
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But another difBculty arose Admiral Watson had 
scruples about signing the red treaty Omichund’s wgi- 
, l anc e and acuteness were such that the absence of so 
important a name would probably awaken his suspicions. 

5 But Chve was not a man to ,do any thing by.halves.^ We 
almost blush to write rt He forged Admiral Watson's 
name 

All ivas now ready for action Mr Watts fled secretly 
firoin Moorshedabad Give put his troops in motion, and 
10 wrote to the Nabob in a tone \ery different from that of 
his previous letters He set forth all the wrongs which 
the Bntish had suffered, offered to submit the points in| 
dispute to the arbitration of Meer Jaffier, and concluded ] 
by announcing that, as the rains were about to set in, he 
IS and his men would do themselves the honour of waiting 
on his Highness for an answer 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, 
and marched to encounter the Enghsh. It had been 
agreed that Meer Jaffier should separate himself from the 
so Nabob, and carry over his division to Give But, as the 
decisive moment approached, the fears of the conspirator 
overpowered his ambition Chve had advanced to Cos- 
simbuzar, the Nabob lay wth a mighty power a few' 
miles off at Plassey , and still Meer Jaffier dela}ed to 
35 fulfil his engagements, and returned evasive answers to 
the earnest remonstrances of the Enghsh general 

fChve was in a pamfully anxious situation He could 
place no confidence in the sincenty or in the courage 
of his confederate . and, whatever confidence he might 
30 place in his oivn military talents, and in the valour and 
disciphne of his troops, it was no light thmg to engage 
an army twenty times as numerous as his own. Before 
him lay a nver over which it was easy to advance^ but 
over which, if things v^ntjD, not one of his httle band 
would ever return. On this occasion, for the first and for 
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the last time, his dauntless spirit, during a fe\\ hours, 
shrank from the fearful responsibility of making a decision 
He called a council of war The majonty pronounced 
against fighting , and Give declared his concurrence inth 
the majonty Long afterwards, he said that he bad net cr s ^ 
called but one council of war, and that, if he had taken 
the advice of that council, the Bndsh would neier ha\c ' 
been masters of Bengal But scarcely had tlie meeting 
broken up when he was himself again He retired alone 
under the shade of some trees, and passed nearly an hour » 
there in thought He came back determined to put e\ erj 
tiiing.to the_ hazard, and gave orders that all should be 
in readmess for passing the nver on the morrow 

The river was passed , and, at the close of a toilsome 
day’s march, the army, long after sunset, took up its is 
quarters in a grove of mango-trees near Plasse>, within 
a mile of the cncm> Give was unable to sleep, he 
heard, through the whole night, the sound of drums and 
cjmbals from the vast camp of the Nabob It is not 
strange that eien his stout heart should nov andtlicn*> 
hate sunk, when he reflected against what odds, and for 
what a pnze, ho ivas in a few' hours to contend 

Nor was the rest of Sunjah Dowlah more peaceful 
His mind, at once weak and stormi, was distracted b\ 
wald and hornble apprehensions Appalled bj ilic great- »s 
ness and nearness of the cnsis, distrusting Ins cap'ains, 
dreading c\cr> one who approached him dreading to be 
left alone, he sat gloomil> in his tent, haunted, a Greek 
poet would have said, 'bv the funes of those who had 
cursed him wath their last breath in the Black Hole 
The day broke, the dav .vnich was to dcc.de the fate 
of Indio. At sunnsc the annv of the Nabob, pounng 
tlirough many opcn.ngs from the camp, beg’n to nevt to- 
wards the grove where the English lay Fortv ihoic'ni. 
infantry, armed with fre’oeks piles, swords, bows and 
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arrows, covered the plain They were accompanied by fit < 
fiftj’ pieces of j prfna nce of the largest size, each tugged^" ' 
by a long tesun of white oxen, and each pushed oriTrom 
behind by an dephant Some smaller guns, under the 

! direction of a few French airahanes, were perhaps more 
formidable. The cavah}’ were fifteen thousand, draivn, not 
firom the effeminate population of Bengal, but from the 
bolder race which inhabits the northern provinces; and the 
practised eye of Qive could perceive that both the men 

> and the horses were more powerful than those of the 
Carnatic. The force which he had to oppose to this great 
multitude consisted of only three thousand men But of 
these nearly a thousand were Enghsh , and all w ere led by 
English officers, and trained m the Enghsh discipline. 

5 Conspicuous in the ranks of the httle army were the men 
of the Thirtj'-nmth Regiment, which still bears on its 
colours, amidst many honourable additions won under 
Wellington m Spain and Gascony, the name of Plassey, 
and the proud motto. Primus m Indis. 

> The battle commenced with a cannonade iQ;Whicb 
the artillery of the Nabob did_scarcely_any_ewcutiflP, 
while the few field-pieces of the Enghsh produced great ^ 
effect Several of the most distingmshed officers in 
Surajah Dowlah’s service felL Disorder began to spread - 

! through Ins ranks. His own terror increased every ^ 
moment One of the conspirators urged on him the ex- ^ 
pediency of retreating The msidious advice, agreeing 
as It did with what his own terrors suggested, was readily T 
received He ordered his army to fall back, and this r 

> order decided his fate. Chve snatched the moment, and ^ 
ordered his troops to advance The confused and dis- 
pinted multitude gave way before the onset of disciplmed 
valour No mob attacked by regular soldiers was e^er 
more completdy routed. The httle band of Frenchmen 
who alone ventured to coiffiont the Enghsh, were swept 
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do^vn the stream of fugitnes In an hour the forces of 
Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never to reassemble 
Only five hundred of the vanquished ncre slain But 
their camp, their guns, their baggage, innumerable wag- 
gons, innumerable cattle, remained in the power of the j 
eonquerors With the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed 
and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered an arm> of near 
sixty thousand men, and subdued “hn empire larger and 
more populous than Great Bntain 

Meer Jaffier had gi\ en no assistance to the English ■<• 
during the action. But as soon as he saw that the fate 
oftheday was decided, he drew off his diiision of the 
army, and, when the battle was over, sent his congratula- 
tions to his ally The next morning he repaired to the 
English quarters, not a little uneasy as to the reception «s 
which awaited him there He ga\c ciident signs of 
alarm when a guard was drawn out to reccue him with 
the honours due to his rank. But his apprehensions 
were speedily remoied Cine came foniard to meet 
him, embraced him, saluted him as Nabob of the three o 
great provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, listened 
graciously to his apologies, and ad\iscd him to march 
without dclaj to Moorshedabad 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle with 
all the speed wath which a flcct_camel could carrj him, ss 
and am\ed at Moorshedabad m little more than twentj- 
four hours There he called his counsellors round him. 
Thewasest adMsed him to put himself into the hands of 
the English, from whom he had nothing worse to fear 
than deposition and confinement But he attributed this :o 
suggestion to tre.achcrj Others urged him to tij tlie 
chance of war again. He approted the aducc. and 
issued orders accordingU But he wanted spirit to 
adhere e\ en during one da\ to a manlv resolution He 
learned that Mccr Jafiier had armed , and his terrors 
E 
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became insupportable Disguised in a mean dress^ with 
a c^ket of jewels in his hand, he let himself down at 
night from a window of his palace, and, accompanied by 
only twq attendants, embarked on the nver for Patna. 

5 In a few days Chve ami ed at Moorshedabad, escorted 
by two hundred English soldiers and three hundred 
sepoys For his residence had been assigned a palace, 
which ^ras surrounded by a garden so spacious that all the 
troops who accompanied him could conveniently encamp 
js within It The ceremonyof the installation of Meer Jaffier 
was instantlj performed Cln e led the new Nabob to the 
seat of honour, placed him on it, presented to him, after 
the immemorial fashion of the East, an offenng of gold, 
and then, turning to the natives who filled the hall, congra- 
IS tulated them on the good fortune which had freed them ^ 
from a tjTant He was compelled on this occasion to^*». 
us^the services of an interpreter , for it is remarkable.^ 
that, long as he resided in India, intimately acquainted « 
as he was with Indian politics and with the Indian cha- j 
30 racter, and adored as he was by his Indian soldiery, hc»<‘t 
nev'er learned to express himself with facilitj m any ,* 
i Indian language. He is said indeed to hav e been some— 
times under the necessity of emplojing, in his intercourse 
with natives of India, the s matte nng- of Portuguese 2 - 
3 $ which he had acquired, when a lad in BraziL ' 

The new* sovereiggi was now called upon to fulfil the 
engagements into which he had entered with his allies 
A conference was held at the house of Jugget Seit, tlie 
great banker, for the purpose of making the necessarj' 

30 arrangements Omichund came thither, fully heheving 
himself to stand high m the favour of Chve, who, with 
dissimulation surpassing even the dissimulation of 
Bengal, had up to that daj' treated him with undimimshed 
kindness The white treaty was produced and read 
Chve then turned to Mr Scr^ton, one of the servants of 
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the Compan>, and said m English, “ It is now time tc un- 
deceive Omichund ” " Omichund,” said Mr Scrafton in 
Hindostanee, “ the red treat} is a tnck. You are to ha\ c 
nothing ” Omichund fell back insensible into the arms 
of his attendants Heretivcd, but his mind nas irrc-5 
parably ruined Clive, nho, tliough little troubled b> 
scruples of conscience in his dealings n ith Indian poli- 
ticians, was not inhuman, seems to ha\c been touched. 
He saw Omichund a few da}S later, spoke to him kindl), 
advised him to make a pilgrimage to one of the great se 
temples of India, in the hope that change of scene might 
restore his health, and vas eacn disposed, notv itlistand- 
ing all that had passed, again toemplo} him in the public 
service But from the moment of that sudden shock, 
the unhappy man sank gradually into idioc} Me, nho ij 
had formerl} been distinguished by the strength of his 
understanding and the simphcit} of Ins habits now 
squandered the remains of his fortune on childish 
tnnkets, and lot cd to cxliibit himself dressed in rich gar- 
ments, and hung tvilh precious stones In this abject -« 
state he languished a few months, and then died 

We should not think'it neccssart to ofiTer am remarks 
for the purpose of directing the judgment of our readers 
a itli respect to this transaction, had not Sir John Mal- 
colm undertaken to defend it in all its parts He regrets, =s 
indeed, that it was ncccssarj to cmploi means so liab’c 
to .abuse as forgerj’ , but he will rot admit that .ir\ 
blame attaches to those who deceived the deceiver He 
thinks that the English vvere not bound to keep faith 
with one who kept no faith with them and that, if tlicv j» 
had fulfilled their engagemerts with the wilv Bengalee, 
so signal an example of successful treason would hav c pro- 
duced a crowd of imitators Mow, we will not oi'ct 's 
this point on anv rigid principles of nior’kiv Iidtid, 

It ij quite unnccessarv to do so for, look nr .at il,c qu • 
r e 






f tion as a question of expediency in the lowest sense of 
I the word, and using no arguments but such as<iv'Iachia- 
■' velli might have employed m his conferences with 
’ 1 Borgia, we are convinced that Clive was altogether in the 
[s wrong, and that he committed, not merely a crime, but a 
p blunder .(-That honesty is the best pohcy is a maxim 
I which we firmly believe, to be generally correct, even 
. with respect to the temporal interest of individuals , but, 
nith respect to societies, the rule is subject to stiU fewer 
19 exceptions, and that for this reason, that the life of 
sodeties is longer than the life of individuals. It is pos- 
sible to mention men who have'owed great worldly pros- 
perity to breaches of pnvate faith But we doubt whether 
It be possible to mention a state which has on the whole 
IS been a gamer by a breach of public faith. The entire 
history of British India is an illustration of the great 
truth, that it is not prudent to oppose perfidy to perfidy, 
and that the most efficient weapon mth which men can 
encounter falsehood is truth Dunng a long course of 
so years, the English rulers of India, surrounded by allies 
and enemies whom no engagement could bind, have 
generally acted with sincerity and upnghtness , and the 




event has proved that smcenty and upnghtness are 
wisdom English valour and Enghsh intelligence have 
as done less to extend and to preserv'e our Onental empire 
than Enghsh veraaty All that we could have gained 
by imitatmg the doublinj;s, the evasions, the fictions, the 
pequnes which have been employed against us, is as , 
nothing when compared with what we have gained 
30 being the one power in India on whose word rehance 
can be placed No oath which superstition can devise. 


no hostage however precious, inspires a hundredth part 
of the confidence which is produced by the f'yea, yea,"* 
andi“na>, nay,’ of ^ Bntish envoy No fastness, how- 
ever strong by art or nature, gives to its inmates a 
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secuntj like that enjojed b> the chief who, passing 
through the terntorics of poiicrful and deadly enemies, 

IS armed iiith the British guarantee The mightiest 
princes of the East can scarcclj , by the offer of enor- 
mous usury, draw forth any portion of the wealth which s 
I is concealed under the hearths of their subjects The 
British Government offers little more than four per cent. , 
and ayance hastens to bring ibrtli tens of millions of 
/rupees from its most secret repositoncs A hostile 
monarch ma) promise mountains of gold to our scpoi s, o 
on condition that they wilt desert the standard of the 
Company The Company promises onl> a moderate 
pension after a long sen ice But c\cr\ scpo\ knows 
that the promise of the Company mil be kept he knows 
that if he hies a hundred jears his ncc and salt are as ts 
secure as the rsalarj* of the Goicrnor-General , and he 
knows that there is not another state m India which 
would not, in spite of the most solemn ions, leaic him to 
diejof _hunger m.a ditch as soon as he had ceased to be 
useful The greatest adiantage which a goicmnicnt ta 
can possess is to be the one trustworthj goiemmcnt in 
the midst of goi emments whidi nobodv can trust. This 
advantage we cnjo> in Asia. Had we acted during the 
last two generations on the principles which Sir Jolm 
Malcolm appears to hate considered as sound had we, as js 
often as we had to deal witli people like Omichmd, 
retaliated bj Ij ing and forging, and breaking faith after 
tlieir fashion, it is our firm Ixilicf that no courage or 
capacity could hate upheld oar cmp.rc 

Sir John Malcolm admits that Clii e s breach of faith 
could be justified only bi the strongest ncccss’ty As we 
think that breach of faith not onU unnccc«san, bat most 
inexpedient, we need hardli say that i.c altogctkc’- con- 
demn It 

Omtehund was not the only vtctim of the re olut on. 
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Surajah Dowlah was taken a few days after his flight, 
and was brought before Meer JafSer. There he flung 
himself on the ground in convulsions of fear, and with 
tears and loud cnes implored the mercy which he had 
sne/er shown Meer Jaffier hesitated; but his son 
Meeran, a youth of seventeen, who m feebleness of brain 
and savageness of nature greatly resembled the wretched 
captive, was implacable. Surajah Dowlah was led into a 
secret chamber, to which m a short time the ministers of 
o death were sent In this act the English bore no part ; 

and Meer Jaffl^r understood so much of their feelings, 

( that he thought it necessarj' to apologise to them for 
having avenged them on their most malignant enemy 
/The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the Com- 
5 pan> and its servants A sum of eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterlmg, m coined siher, was sent down the river' 
from Moorshedabad to F ort William The fleet which con- 
vejed this treasure consisted of more than a hundred 
boats, and performed its tnumphal voyage with flags flying 
9 and music playing Calcutta, which a few months before 
had been desolate, ivas now more prosperous than ever 
Trade revived , and the signs of affluence appeared in 
every English house As to Chve, there was no hmit to 
his acquisitions but his own moderation The treasury 
s of Bengal was thrown open to him There were piled 
up, after the usage of Indian pnnccs, immense masses of 
coin, among, which might not seldom be detected the 
-flonns and’-byzants with which, /before any European 
ship had turned the Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians 
o purchased the stuffs and spices of the East Clwe w alked 
betw'een heaps of gold and silver, crowned with rubies 
and diamonds, and was at liberty to hdp himself l/Hc 
accepted betw'een two and three hundred ttousand pounds 
The pecuniary transartions between Meer Jaffier and 
Chve weresiJrteen j ears later condemned by the public 
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voice, and se\erel> criticised in Parliament. Thc> are 
lehementl)’ defended bj Sir John Malcolm The 
accusers of the nctonous general represented his gains 
as the wages of corruption, or as plunder extorted at the 
point of the snord from a helpless all> Thebiograpner, j 
on the other hand, considers these great acquisitions as 
free gifts, honourable alike to the donor and to the re* 
cciicr, and compares them to the rewards bes‘owedb\ 
foreign powers on lilarlborough, on Kelson, and on 
Wellington Ithadalwats, he sax s, been customan in le 
the East to gi\e and recene presents , and there was as 
yetj no Act of Parliament posimcl) prohibiiirg English 
functionancs in India from profiting bi this Asiatic 
usage This reasoning, we ovn, docs not quite satisfy 
us We do not suspect Ch\e of selling the interests of ij . 
his cmplojcrs or his countrj , out ne cannot •'cquit him 
of liaxing done what, if not m itself e\il, was \ct of enl 
example Nothing is more clear than that a general 
ought to be the servant of his on n goi emment and of 
no other It follows that whatcicr rewards he rccciics sa 
for his sen ices ought to be gixcn either b\ liis own 
government, or with tlie full kno vlcdgc and approbation 
of his own government This ni'e ought to be stnctlv 
maintained even wath respect to the merest oaMblc, v itli 
respect to a^cross, a medal, .or a v.->rd of coloured nband sj 
But how can an) government be v.cll sened, if those 
who command its forces arc at libcrtv, without its per- 
mission, without Its privitVjto accept pr.nce'. fortunes 
from Its allies ’ It is idle to sav that ihcrc wrs il.ca no 
Act of Parliament prohibiting the p'^ct.cc c*' nl in” 
presents from Asiatic sovereigns It i* no* rn tl e \ct 
which V as passed at a la.cr per od fo' t’ e j r" 

prev cnling anv such takngof p-csen’* h’t m -rroi-ai's 
V Inch were vahd before :i 'i \c’ v.’’s passed cn ”* s 
of common law and con.mon sc se ih'* v c •’’■r '-n ''c' 
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conduct of Chve. There is no Act that vve know of, ' 
prohibiting the Secretary of State' for Foreign Affairs^ 
being in thepayfif cratinentaLpovvers., But it is not'^’? 
the less true that a Secretary who should receive a secret V ' 
s pension from France would grossly violate his duty, and'J^f 
would deserve severe punishment. Sir John Malcolm^:,; 
compares the conduct of Clwe wnth that of the Duke 
Wellington Suppose — and we beg pardon for putting^ 

, such a supposition even for the sake of argument — ^thatthe i v' 
xo Duke of Wellington had, after the ca mpaign o f 1815, and^v ' 
while he commanded the army of occupaJipji in France,.’ ; 
pnvately accepted two hundred diousand pounds from'^' r 
Louis tie Eighteenth, as a mark of gratitude for theif'^v 
great semces which his Grace had rendered to the 
IS House of Bourbon , what would be fliought of such a 
transaction ? Yet die statute-book no more forbids the 
taking of presents in Europe now than it forbade the 
takmg of presents in Asia then. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that, in Clive’s 
ae case, there were many extenuating circumstances He 
considered himself as the general, not of ^he Crown, but^/j 
of' the Company The Company hadj by implication at- 
least, authonsed its agents to ennch themselves by 
-'•means of the liberahty of the native pnnces, and by 
, as other means still more objectionable It was hardly to 
be expected that the servant should entertain stncter 
notions of his duty than were entertained by his masters. 
Though Chve did not distinctly acquaint his employers 
/'with what had taken place, and request their sanction, he 
' 30 did not, on the other hand, by stuied concealment, show 
that he was consmous of havung done wrong On the 
contrary, he avowed with the greatest openness that the 
Nabob’s bounty had raised him to afduence Lastly, 
though we think that he ought not in such a way to have 
taken any thing, we must admit that he' deserves praise 
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for having taken so little He accepted tT,entj lacs of 
rupees It would have cost him only a n ord to make the 
twenty fortj It was a \erj’easj exercise of virtue to ' 
declaunm England against Clive’s rapacity , but not one 
m a hundred of his accusers v ould ha\c shovn so much s 
self-command m the treasury of Moorshedabad 

Meer Jafner could be upheld on the throne only b> 
the hand which had placed him on it He was not, 
mdeed, a mere boy , nor had he been so unfortunate as - 
to be bonian.the,purple He was not therefore quite so « 
ii^ccile or quite so depraied as his predecessor had 
been But he had none of the talents or tirtucs which 
his post required , and his son and heir, Meeran, was 
another Surajah Dowlah The recent rciolution had 
unsettled the minds of men Man> chiefs were in open «« 
insurrection against the new Nabob The t iccro' of the 
nch and powerful province of Oude, v.ho, like the other 
viceroys of the Mogul, was now m truth an independent 
sovereign, menaced Bengal with invasion Nothing but 
the talents and autliontv* of Clive coaid support the -e 
tottering government While things were in this state 
a ship amved with despatches which had been written at 
the India House before the news of the battle of Phssev 
had reached London The Directors had determined to 
place tlie English settlements m Bengal under a govern- 1 ; 
ment constituted in the most cumbrous and absurd 
manner , and, to make the manor v orsc. no phee in tiie 
arrangement was assigned to Clive. The persons who 
were selected to form this new government, i-rtTjv to 
their honour, took on themselves the rcvpons.b n’} cf^ 
disobejing these prcpos’crois orders and invite 1 Clive 
to cvcrctsc the supreme authontv He coa-e—cd ’nd 
It soon apntircd ihit the servant* of the Comp— v In<l 
nnlj amicipiied .he wicles of their cttin'o; c'* Tlie 
Dirccto'S, on recciv lag new - of Clives b-’l’i'at 5ucrc*s, 
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^ instantly appointed him governor of their possessions in 
^ . Bengal, with the highest marks of gratitude and esteem 
His power was now boundless, and far surpassed even that 
. which Dupleix had attamed in the south of India Meet 
^ 5 Jaffier regarded him with slavish awe On one occasion, 

^ the Nabob spoke with seventy to a native chief of high 
rank, whose followers had been engaged in a brawl w'ith?!ii'A 
some of the Company’s sepoj’s “Are >ou yet to leam/ 
he said, “who that Colonel Chve is, and in what station 
' -40 God has placed him ? ” The chief, who, as a famous 
- jester and an old fnend of Meer JafBer, could venture to 
' take liberties, answered, “ I affront the Colonel ' I, who 
never get up in the morning without making three low 
bows to his jackass ' ” This was hardly an exaggeration 
IS Europeans and natives were alike a^ Ch\ e’s feet The 
■ English regarded him as the only man who could force 
Meer Jaffier to keep his engagements wnth them Meer 
Jafiier regarded him as the only man who could protect 
the new’ dynasty against turbulent subjects and encroach- 
-so mg neighbours 

It IS but justice to say that Chve used his power ably 
- and vigorously for the advantage of his country He 
sent forth an expedition against the tract Ipng to the 
north of the Carnatic In this tract the French still had 
ss the ascendency ; and it was important to dislodge them. 

The conduct of the enterpnse w’as entrusted to an officer 
of the name of Forde, who was then little known, but in 
whom the keen eye of the Governor had detected mihtarj’ 
talents of a high order. The success of the expe'dition 
-30 was rapid and splendid. 

WTiile a considerable part of the army of Bengal was 
thus engaged at a distance^ a new and formidable danger 
menaced the western frontier The Great Mogul was a 
pnsoner at Delhi in the hands of a subject. His-eldest 
son, named Shah Alum, destined to be, during many , 
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>ears, the sport of adverse fortune, and to be a tool in 
the hands, first of the Mahrattas, and then of the English, 
had fled from the palace of his father His birth iias " 
still revered in India Some powerful princes, the Nabob 
of Oude in particular, w ere mchncd to fa\ our him Shah s 
Alum found it easy to draw to his standard great numbers 
of the military adventurers with whom everj' part of the 
country swarmed An army of forty' thousand men, of 
vanous races and religions, Mahrattas, Roliillas, Jams, 
and Afghans, were speedily assembled round him , and he lo 
formed the design of ovcrthroiving the upstar t whom the 
English had elevated to a throne, and of establishing liis 
ow’n authority throughout Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar 
Meer Jaffier’s terror was extreme, and the only 
pedient which occurred to him was lo purchase, by the >5 
pay-ment of a large sum of money, an accommodation w itli 
Shah Alum This expedient had been rcpcitcdly em- 
ployed by those who, before him, had ruled the rich and 
unwarhke provinces near tlie mouth of the Ganges But 
Chve treated the suggestion witli a scorn worthy of Ins n 
strong sense and dauntless courage “ If y ou do this, he 
wrote, “ you will liaic tlic Nabob of Oude, the Mahratns, 
and many more, come from all parts of the confines of ' 
your country, who will bul\y_you out of monc\ till sou 
have none left in \our treasury T beg your Excellency sj 
will rely on the fidchtv of the English and of iliose 
troops which are attached to you ’ He wrote in a siniihr 
/Strain to the governor of Tatna, a bra\c ntlnc sotci.cr 
whom he higlilv esteemed “Come to no terms , refend 
your city to the last. Rest assured lint the Engh^h jj 
arc staunch and firm fr cnos, and tint they nc cr dc=crt 
a cause in which they Inic once tahen a pan 

He kept Ins woid Shah AUm had inac-.cd P taa, 
and was on the point of proceedings s'omi vhen Ic 
leirncd th’^t the Colonel v ■'I’Cint by f'rcol 
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inarches The whole army which was approaching con- 
sisted of only four hundred and fifty Europeans, and two 
thousand five hundred sepoy's But Clive and his English- 
men w ere now objects of ^ead ovpr all the East As soon 
s as his advanced guard appeared, the besiegers fled before 
him. A few French adventurers who were about the 
person of the pnnce advised him to try the chance oi 
battle , but in vain In a few days this great army, which 
had been regarded wth so much uneasiness by the court 
10 of Moorshedabad, melted away before the mere terror of 
the British name. 

1 1 , The conqueror returned in tnumph to Fort William. 

' The joy of Meer Jafiier was as unbounded as his fears had 
been, and led him to bestow on his preserver a princely 
IS token of gratitude The quit-ren t which the East India 
Company were bound to pay to the Nabob for the ex- 
tensive lands held by them to the south of Calcutta 
amounted to nearly thirty thousand pounds sterling a year. 

'• The whole of this splendid estate, sufficient to support * 
so with dignity the highest rank of the British peerage, was 
now conferred on Clive for hfe 

This present w e think Chve justified m accepting It 
was a presentwhich,from its very nature,couldbeno secret 
, ,y 1 In fact, the Company' itself ivas his tenant, and, by its ac-t 
't'ss quiescence, sigiufieditsapprobationofMeerJaffier’sgrant.j 
But the gratitude of Meer Jaffier did not last long 
He had for some time felt that the powerful ally who had 
set him up might pull him down, and had been lookmg 
round for support against the formidable strength by 
30 which he bad himself been hitherto supported. He knew 
that it would be impossible to find among the natives of 
India any force which would look the Colonel’s httleaimy 
in the face The French power m Bengal was extinct 
But the fame of the Dutch had anciently been great in the 
Eastern seas , and it was not yet distinctly known m 
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Asia how much the power of Holland had declined in 
Europe Secret communications passed between the 
court of Moorshedabad and the Dutch factorj at Chin- 
surah , and urgent letters were sent from Chinsurah, C'C- 
hortingthego\cmmentof Bata\aa to fit out an cxpedi-s 
tion which might balance the power of the English in 
Bengal The authorities of Bata\na, eager to extend the 
mfluence of their countT), and still more eager to obtain 
for themselves a share of the wealth which had rcccntl) 
raised so many English adventurers to opulence, equipped la 
a powerful armament Sc\cn large ships from Jara 
arrived unexpectedly in the Hooglej Themilitarj forceon 
board amounted to fifteen hundred men, of whom about 
one half w ere Europeans The enterprise w as w ell timed 
Clive had sent such large detachments to oppose the is 
French in the Carnatic that his arm> was now inferior in 
number to that of the Dutch He knew that Mcer 
Jaffier secretly fas oured the imaders He knew that he 
took on himself a serious rcsponsibilit) if he attacked tlic 
forces of a friendly power, that the English ministers 
could not wish to see a war with Holland added to that 
in which they svcrc already engaged s\ith France, 
that thc> might disav ow his acts , that thc> might punish 
him He had rcccntl) remitted a great part of his fortune 
to Europe, through the Dutch East India Companj , and :: 
he had therefore a strong interest in a\oidingan\ quTrcl 
But he was satisfied that, if he suffered the IJataaaan 
armament to pass up the na cr and to join the gamson of 
Chinsurah, hlcer Jafficr w ould throw himself into the arms 
of these new allies, and that the English •’sccndcacy m -i 
Bengal would be exposed to most serious dangc- He 
took his resolution wiUi charactcnslic boldness, rnd i.as 
most abh seconded bj liis officers r-rticularh bj 
Colonel Fordc, to whom the most ir’iport-’nt p-irt of the 
operations w as entrusted Tl c Di tcl a cirp^e,, to force 
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a passage The English encountered them both 137 land 
and ivater. On both elements the enemy had a great 
supenority of force On both they w ere signally defeated 
Their ships were taken. Their troops w ere put to a total 
5 rout Almost all the European soldiers who constituted 
the main strength of the invading army, were killed or 
taken. The conquerors sat don-n before Chinsurah , and 
the chiefs of that settlement, now thoroughly humbled, 
consented to the terms which Chve dictated They 
TO engaged to build no fortidcations, and to raise no troops 
beyond a small force necessary for the pohce of their 
factories , and it was distinctly provided that any viola- 
tion of these covenants should be punished nith instant 
expulsion from Bengal 

IS Three months after this great victory, Chve sailed for 

England. At home, honours and rev ar^ awaited him, 
not indeed equal to his daims or to his ambition, but 
still such as, when his age, his rank in the army, and his 
original place in society are considered, must be pro- 
30 nounced rare and splen^d. He was raised to the Insh 
peerage, and encouraged to expect an Enghsh title. 
George the Third, who had just ascended the throne, 
recdved him ivith great distincdon. The ministers paid 
him marked attention ; and Pitt, whose uiduence in the 
35 House of Commons and in the country was unbounded, 
was eager to mark his regard for one whose exploits had 
contributed so much to the lustre of that memorable 
period. The great orator had alreadyin Parliament de- 
cnbed Chve as a heaven-bom general, as a man who, 
50 bred to the labour of the desk, had displayed a military 
genius which might excite the admiration of the King of 
Prussia. There were then no reporters m the gallery ; 
but these w'ords, emphatically spoken by the first states- 
man of the age, had passed from mouth to 'mouth, had 
been transmitted to Chve in Bengal, and had greatly 
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delighted and flattered him. Indeed, since the death of 
Wolfe, Chve was the only general of whom his countrj- 
men had much reason to be proud The Duke of Cumber- 
land had been generally unfortunate ; and" his single 
victory, having been gained over his countrj men, and used 5 
with merciless seicnty, had been more fatal to his 
popularity than his many defeats Conn ay , i ersed in the 
learning of his profession, and personally courageous, 
wanted vigour and capacity Granby, honest, generous, 
and as brave as a lion, had neither science nor genius » 
S ackvil le, inferior in knowledge and abilities to none of 
hi^ contemporaries, had incurred, unjustly as we bclicic, 
the imputation most fatal to the character of a soldier 
It was under the command of a foreign general that the 
British had triumphed at Minden and Warburg The »s 
people therefore, as was natural, greeted with pnde and 
delight a captain of their own, whose nati\c coungc and 
self-taught skill had placed him on a Iciel willi the great 
tacticians of Germany 

The wealth of Cliicwas such as enabled him to Me » 
w ith the first grandees of England Tlicre remains proof 
that he had remitted more than a hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds through the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, and more than fort\ thousand pounds through the 
English Company Tlic amount which he had sent 
home through pnvatc houses was also considerable He 
had miested great sums m jewels, then a \cia common 
mode of remittance from India His parch-’ scs of 
diamonds, at Madras alone, amounted to iwcnt' f\-c 
thousand pounds Besides a great mass of ready morci 39 
he had his Indian estate valued by luni«elf at ticati- 
seicn thousand a year. His whole annual income .n tl c 
opin’on of Sir John Malcolm who is desirous 10 'late 
It as Io\t as posstbV, exceeded foni thoas-’nd p-’i’-’d' , 
and incomes of forty thousand pounds at ti.c irn'c cf the 
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accession of George the Third were at least as rare as 
incomes of a himdred thousand pounds now. We may 
safdy affirm that no Englishman %vho started mth nothing 
has ever, m any hne of life, created such a fortune at 
s the early age of thirty-four, r 

It would be unjust not to add that Clive made a 
creditable use of his nches As soon as the battle of 
Plassey had laid the foundation of his fortune, he sent ten 
thousand pounds to his sisters, bestowed as much more on 
10 other poor friends and relations, ordered his agent to pay 
eight hundred a year to his parents, and to insist that th^' 
should keep a carnage, and settled five hundred a year on 
his old commander Lawrence, whose means were very 
slender The whole sum which Clive expended in this 
S5 manner may be calculated at fifty thousand pounds 

He now set himself to cultivate parhamentary interest 
His purchases"6f landleem to have been made in agreat 
measure with that view, and, after the general election of 
ty6i, he found himself in the House of Commons, at the 
30 head of a body of dependents whose support must have 
been important to any admuustration In English politics, 
howei'er, he did not take a prominent part His first 
attachments, as we have seen, were to Mr Fox; at a 
later penodhe was attracted by the genius and success of 
35 Mr Pitt , but finally he connected himself in the closest 
manner ivith George Grenville. Early in the session of 
1764, when the illegal and impohtic persecution of that 
worthless dem^ogue Wilkes had strongly exated the 
pubhcmind, the town -was amused by an anecdote, whidi 
30 we have seen in some impublished memours of Horace 
Walpole. Old Mr Richard Chve, who, since his son’s 
delation, had been introduced into societj'for which his 
former habits had not well fitted him, presented himself 
at the levee. The King asked him where Lord Clive 
was “He wall be in town very soon,” said the old gentie- ' 
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man, loud enough to be heard by the nhole circle, " and 
then your Majesty nill liave another vote’' 

ifut in truth all Cine’s news were directed towards 
the country in which he had so emincnth distinguished 
himself ns a soldier and a statesman, and it was b\ s 
considerations relating to India that 1 ns conduct as a 
public man in England was regulated The pow cr of the 
Company, though an anomaK .is in our time, w e are f nnlj 
persuad^,a beneficial anomalj In the lime of Cln c, itwas 
not merely an anomaly, but a nuisance. There was no m 
Board of Control The Directors were for the most part 
- mere traders, ignorant of general politics, ignorant of the 
peculiarities of the empire which had strangelj become 
' subject to them The Court of Proprietors, where. cr_it_ 
cliose to interfere, was able to ha\e its waj That Court 15 
was more numerous, as well as more powerful than at 
present , for then evei) share of file hundred pounds 
cqnfcmid a i otc The meetings w ere large, stormi , ci en 
riotous, the debates indecently virule nt All the turb'ilencc 
of a Westminster election, all the tricbcrj and corrupiion -a 
of a Grampound election, disgraced tlie proceedings of 
this assembly on questions of the most solemn import- 
ance Fictitious loics were manufactured on a gigantic 
scale Clue himself laid out a hundred thousand pound's 
m the purchase of stock, which he then divided •’raong sj 
nominal proprietors on whom he could depend, and 
whom he brought down in his train to even oiscuesion 
and c\er> ballot Others did the same, though not to 
quite so enormous an extent 

The interest t.akcn b\ the public of England n Iroian -o 
questions was then far g e.atcr than at present, a'-d the 
re.ason is obvious At present a wantcr enters the service 
voung , he climbs xlowU , he i« fortunate, if aifcii.-‘i\e, 
lie can return to Irs co.ntrj w..li aa aana,t\ cf •> t’ o i- 
sand a jear end vith sa .jgs a.nc..at.n-* to tl ii*y 
F 
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accession of George the Third ■were at least as rare as 
incomes of a hundred thousand pounds now. We may 
safely aHinn that no Enghshman who started with nothmg 
has ever, in any line of life, created such a fortune at 
■s the early age of thirty-four. 

' ' , It would he unjust not to add that Clive made a 
creditable use of his nches As soon as the battle of 
Plassey had laid the foundabon of his fortune, he sent ten 
thousand pounds to his sisters, bestow ed as much more on 
20 other poor fnends and relations, ordered his agent to pay 
eight hundred a year to his parents, and to insist that they 
should keep a carnage, and settledfive hundred a year on 
his old commander Lawrence, whose means were very 
slender. The whole sum which Clive expended in this 
15 manner may be calculated at fifty thousand pounds 

He now set himself to cultivate parliamentary interest 
His purchases^ldHd'seem to have been made m a great 
measure •with that view, and, after the general dection of 
1761, he found himself in the House of Commons, at the 
30 head of a body of dependents w'hose support must have 
been important to any admmistration In Enghsh politics, 
however, he did not take a prominent part His first 
attachments, as we have seen, were to Mr Fox; at a 
later period he was attracted by the genius and success of 
ss Mr Pitt , but finally he coimected himself in the closest 
manner with George Grenville. Early in the session of 
1764, when the illegal and impohtic persecution of that 
worthless demagogue Wilkes had strongly exated the 
public mind, the town ivas amused by an anecdote, which 
50 we have seen in some unpublished memoirs of Horace 
Walpole. Old Mr Richard Clive, who, since his son’s 
elevation, had been introduced into society for which his 
former habits had not well fitted him, presented himself 
at the levee. The Kmg asked him where Lord Clive 
was. " He will be in town very soon,” said the old gentle- 
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man, loud enough to be heard by the whole circle, “ and 
then your Majesty will hate another vote ” 

But m truth all Chte's views were directed towards 
the country in which he had so eminently distinguished 
himself as a soldier and a statesman, and it was b> s 
considerations relating to India that his conduct as a 
public man in England was rt^latcd The power of the '\ 
Company, though an anomaly , is in our time, w e are firml) 
persuaded, a bcnciicial anomalj In the time of Ch\ c, itwas 
not mcrel> an anomaly, but a nuisance. There was no 10 
Board of Control The Directors were for the most part 
mere traders, ignorant of general politics, ignorant of the 
peculiarities of the empire which had strangclj become 
subject to them The Court of Proprietors, whcrci er_it 
chose to interfere, was able to hate its wa\ That Court ts 
was more numerous, as well as more powerful than at 
present , for then eierj share of fixe hundred pounds 
conferred a t ote The meetings w ere large, stoimv , e\ en 
riotous, the debates mdecemh . a irulc nt. All the turbulence 
of a Westminster election, all tlie tnekery anti corruption ra 
of a Grampound election, disgraced the proceedings of 
this assembly on questions of the most solemn import- 
ance Fictitious totes were manufactured on a gigantic 
scale elite himself laid out a hundred thousand pounds 
in the purchase of stock, which he then ditidcd among *5 
nominal proprietors on whom he could depend, and 
whom he brought down in his tram to ctera discussion 
and cterj ballot Others did the same, though not to 
quite so enormous an extent 

The interest taken bt the public of Engbnd in Indian 
questions was then far greater than at present, and the 
reason is obt lous At present a vntcr enters the sen ice 
t oiing , he climbs slov It , 1 c is fortunate, if, at fortt -li . c, 
he can return to his countn With an annuit. rf •• i! ou- 
sand a tear, rad \ it 11 sa mgs amounting to thirty 
F 
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thousand pounds A great quantit) of wealth is made 
by English functionanes in India , but no single func- 
tionarj makes a very large fortune, and what is made 
is slowly, hard!} , and honestly earned Only four or ii\ e 
s high political ofnces are resen-ed for public men from 
England, The residencies, the secretaryships, the seats 
in the boards of revenue and in the Sudder courts, 
are all filled bj men who hate giten the best jears 
of life to the sertnce of the Companj , nor can am 
10 talents however splendid or any connections hoveter 
powerful obtain those lucratite posts for any person 
who has not entered by the regular door, and mounted bj 
the regular gradations , Seventy years ago, less money 
was brought home from the East than in our time. But 
»sit was dinded among a \ery much smaller number of 
persons, and immense sums were often accumulated in a 
few months Any Englishman, whatever his age might be, 
might hope to be one of the lucky emigrants If he made a 
good speech in Leadenhall Street, or published a clever 
pamphlet in defence of the chairman, he might be sent 
' out m the Company's semce, and might return m three 
I or four years as rich as Pigot or as Clive. Thus the 
{India House was a lottery-office which invnted everybody’ 
ito take a chance, and held out' ducal fortunes as the prizes 
35|destined for the lucky fen. As soon as it was known that 
there was a part of the world where a lieutenant-colonel 
had one mormng received as a present an estate as large 
as that of the Earl of Bath or the Marquess of Rocking- 
ham, and where it seemed that such a tnSe as ten or 
30 twenty thousand pounds was to be had by any British 
functionary for the asking, socie^ began to exhibit all the 
symptoms of the South Sea year, a feverish excitement, 
. an ungov emable impatience to be rich, a contempt for 
slow, sure, and moderate gains 

At the head of the preponderating party in the India 
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House, had long stood a po«erful, able, and ambitious 
director of the name of Sukian. He had conceived a 
s' strong jealousy of Clive, and remembered with bitterness 
Jv the an^cit) with which the late governor of Bengal had 
repeatcdlj set at nought the authontv of the distant s 
Directors of the Companj An apparent reconciliation 
took place after Clive’s arrival, but enmitv remained 
dceplj rooted in the hearts of both The whole bodj of 
Directors was then chosen annually At the election of 
1763, Clive attempted to break down the power of the to 
dominant faction The contest was earned on with a 
violence which he desenbes as tremendous Suliv an w as 
victorious, and hastened to take his revenge. The grant 
of rent which Clive had received from Meer JafKcr was, 
in the opinion of the best English lavvv ers, v^ljd It had 15 
been made bv cvactlj the same authontj from which the 
Company had received their chief possessions m Bengal, 
and the Companj had long acqui«ced_injt The Direc- 
tors, however, most unjustlj determined to confiscate it, 

_ and CIivc was forced to file h bill in Chancer, against 
1 them 

But a great and sudden turn in affairs was at hand. 
Everj ship from Bengal had for some time brought 
alarming tidings The internal misgovcmmcnt of the 
province had reached such a point tint it could go_ no ss 
fimhcr Wlnt indeed was to be cvpectcd from abodv of . 
public servants evposed to temptation such that, as Clive 
once said, fiesh ana blood. coaid not bevr it, armed with 
irresistible powci and responsible onlv to the corrupt, 
turbulent distnctcd ill-infoTned Companv, s'tu’tcd at :o 
such a distance that the avenge intcael between the 
sending of a despatch and die receipt of an answer v os 
^ above a vear and ,a half’ According!} during the fvc 
}cars wh.ch follov eJ the departu'-e of Clive fro”! Bengal, 
the nnsgov eminent of the rng' sh was earned to a pojit 
r 2 
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. such as seems hardly compatible with the very existence 
of societ}'. The Roman proconsul, ivho, in a > ear or two, 
squeezed out of a province the means of reanng marble 
palaces and baths on the shores of Campania, of drinking 
s from amber, of feasting on smging birds, of exhibiting 
, armies of gladiators and docks of c amelop ards; the' 
i Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind him the curses of 
“ Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid, ivith a long tram of 
gilded coaches, and of sumpter-horses t^ped and shod' 
with silver, were now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly 
so called, was not among the vices of the sen'ants of the 
, ’ Company But cruelty itself could hardly ha\e produced! 
greater evils than sprangfrom their unpnncipled eagerness | 
to be nch They pulled down their creature, Meer Jaffier. 
15 They set up in his place another Nabob, named Meer 
Cossim But Meer Cossim had parts and a will , and, 
though su£ 5 ciently inchned to oppress his subjects himself, 
he could not bear to see them ground to the dust by op- 
pressions which yielded him no profit, nay, which destroy- 
39 ed his revenue in the \ery source. The English accord- 
ingly pulled down Meer Cossim, and set up Meer Jaffier 
' ' ' again , and Meer Cossim, after revenging himself by a 
I massacre surpassing in atrocity that of the Black Hole, 
fled to the domimons of the Nabob of Oude At every 
35 one of these revolutions, the new prince divided among 
his foreign masters whatever could be sgrag ed togeth er 
in the treasury' of his fallen predecessor The immense 
' population of his domihions was given up as a p rey to 
those who had made him a sovereign, and who could 
30 unmake him. The sen'ants of the Company obtamei^ 
not for their emplojers, but for themselves, a monopoly 
of almost the whole internal trade They forced the na- 
tives to buy dear and to sell cheap Thej insulted iwth 
f impu nity the, tribunals the police, and theyfis cal ^ uthori- 
ties of the country. They covered with their protection 
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» set of name dependents who ranged through the pro- ' 
Vinces, spreading desolation and terror wbcrc%cr they 
appeared E\cr> sen ant of a British factor was armed 
with all the power of lus master , and his master was 
armed with all the power of the Companj Enormous s 
fortunes were thus rapidlj accumulated at Calcutta, while ^ 
thirt>' millions of human beings were reduced to the c\* 
trcmity of wretchedness They had been accustomed to 
live under tiTanny, but netcr under tjrannj like this 
' They found the little finger of tlie Company thicker than «» 
the loins of SurajaJi itowlah Under their old masters thc> ' 
had at least one resource when the e\il became insup* 
portable, the people rose and pulled dow n the got ernment. 
But the English goicmment was not to be so shaken off 
That got ernment, oppressit c as the most opprcssit c form »s 
of barbarian despotism, was strong with all tlic strength 
of cit ilisation It resembled the got ernment of ctil Gcmi, 
rather than the got eminent of human it rants Eten 
despair could not inspire the soft Bengalee with courage 
to confront men of English breed, theher^ilaiy ^bihtt »» 
of mankind, whose skill and valour had so often triumphed 
m spite of tenfold odds The unlnpp) race never at- 
tempted resistance Sometimes tlicj submitted m patient 
mtserj Sometimes thej fled from the white man, as 
their fathers had been used to flt from the Mahratta; and ‘s 
the palanquin of the Engl'sh trat cllcr w ns often earned 
through silent tillages and towns, winch the report of liis 
approach had made desolate 

The foreign lords of Bengal were naturallj objects of 
hatred to all the neighbouring powers, and to all the 
hauglilt race presented a d.aunt]css fro,ii Tl’c T n"h'^h 
armies, ctert where outnumbered, were eterj where \ic- 
torious A. succession of commancc'-s, fonred in the 
sdiool of elite, still nninMined ’he fame of the ^ courtrt. 

“ Jtmust beacknowIedgcd,’'satsthcMi.ssul nan k s*omn 
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of those times, “that this nation’s presence of mind, 
firmness of temper, and undaunted bravery, are past all 
question They join the most resolute courage to the 
most cautious prudence , nor have thev their equals m 
s the art of ranging themselv’es m battle array and fighting 
in order. If to so many military quahfications they knew 
how to join the arts of gov^emment, if they exerted as 
much ingenuity and solicitude in reliev ing the people of 
God, as they do m whatever concerns their military affairs, 
10 no nation in the world would be preferable to them, or 
worthier of command. But the people under their domi- 
nion groan every where, and are reduced to poverty and 
distress Oh God ' come to the assistance of thine 
afflicted servants, and dehver them from the oppressions 
IS which they suffer ’’ 

It was impossible, however, that even the military esta- 
bhshment should long continue exempt from tbe vices 
which pervaded every' other part of the government 
Rapacity', luxury, and the spirit of insubordination spread 
so from the aval service to the officers of the army', and from 
the officers to the soldiers The evil continued to grow 
till every mess-room became the seat of conspiracy and 
>t cabal, and till the sepoys could be kept in order only by 
wholesale executions 

85 At length the state of things in Bengal began to 
excite uneasmess at home A succession of revolutions ; 
a disorganised administration , the natives pillaged, j'et 
the Company not enriched , every fleet bnnging back 
fortunate adventurers who were able to purchase manors 
30 and to build stately dwellings, vet bnnging back also 
alarming accounts of the financial prospects of the 
gov-emment , w’ar on the frontiers , disaffection in the 
army ; the national character disgraced by exc esses^ 
resembling those of Yerres and I^zaryo , such was the 
spectacle which dismayed those who were conversant 
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sailed for the third and last time to India In May, 
1765, he reached Calcutta ; and he found the whoie 
machine of government even more fearfully disorganised 
than he had anticipated. Meet Jaffier, ivho had some 
5 time before lost his eldest son Meeran, had died while 
Clive Mas on his lojage out The English functionanes 
at Calcutta had already recen ed from home stnct orders 
not to accept presents from the natiie pnnces But, 
eager for gam, and unaccustomed to respect the com- 
ic niands of their distant, ignorant, and negligent masters, 
the> again set up the throne of Bengal to sale About 
one hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling were 
distributed among nine of the most powerful servants of 
the Company ; and, in consideration of this bnbe, an 
ts infant son of the deceased Xabob was placed on the 
seat of his father The neiis of.the ignominious bargain 
met Clue on lus arrival In a private letter ivnttcn 
immediately after his landing to an intimate friend, he 
poured out his feelings in language which, proceeding 
ss from a man so daring, so resolute, and so little given 
to th_eata?cal display of sentiment, seems to us singularly 
touching. ‘ Alas J” he sajs, “ho.v is the English name 
sunk ' I could not avoid paying the tribute of a few tears 
to the departed and lost fame of the Bntish nation — ^irre- 
33 coverably so, I fear Howei er, I do declare, bj that 
great Being who is the searcher of all hearts, and to 
whom we must be accountable if there be a hereafter, 
that I am come out vnth a mind supenor to all corrup- 
tion, and that I am determined to destro) these great and 
33 groinng ei ils, or perish in the attempt.” 

The Council met, and Clive stated to them his full 
determination to make a thorough reform, and to use for 
that purpose the v hole of the ample authontj-, civil and 
militarj*, which had been confided to him Johnstone, 
one of the boldest and worst men in the assembly, made 
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procure it elsewhere, and sent for some a\il servants 
from hladras to assist him m carrjnng on the administra- 
tion The most factious of his opponents he turned out 
of their offices The rest submitted to what was 
sinevntable, and in a very short time all resistance was 
quelled. 

But Qive was far too wnse a man not to see that the 
recent abuses were partly to be ascribed to a cause which 
could not fail to produce similar abuses^ as soon as the 
■so pressure of his strong hand was withdrawn The Com- 
pany had followed a mistaken policy with respect to the 
remuneration of its servants The salaries were too low 
to afford even those indulgences which are nccessarj to 
the health and comfort of Europeans in a tropical 
xs climate To lay by a rupee from such scant} pay was 
impossible It could not be supposed that men of even 
av'erage abilities would consent to pass the best years of 
hfe m e\ile, under a burning sun, for no other considera- 
tion than these stinted wages It had accordingly been 
eo understood, from a very early penod, that the Companv’s 
agents were at liberty to ennch themselv'es by their pri- 
vate trade. This practice had been senously injunous to 
the commeraal mterests of the corporation TTiat \ ery 
intelligent observ’er. Sir Thomas Roe, in the reign of 
»s James the First, strongly urged the Directors to apply a 
remedy to the abuse. " Absolutely prohibit the private 
trade,” said he , " for } our business will be better done. 
I know this IS harsh. Men profess they come not for 
bare wages But v ou will take away this plea if you give 
30 great w'ages to their content , and then you know what 
}OU part from.” ‘' 

In spite of this excellent advice, the Company adhered 
to the old s}stein, paid low salaries, and connived at the 
indirect gams of the agents The pay of a member of 
Council was only three hundred pounds a jear. Yet it 
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the Companj ’s sen^ants But every discerning and im- 
partial judge will admit, that there was really nothing in 
common behveen the system w-hich he set up and that 
which he was sent to destroy. The monopoly of salt had ^ 

3 been a source of revenue to tlie governments of India 't 
before Clive was bom It continued to be so long after 
his death The cml servants w’ere clearly entitled to a ^ 
maintenance out of the reienue , and all that Chve did 
w'as to charge a particular portion of the reienue with C 
TO their maintenance He thus, while he put an end to the “Sr 
practices by which gigantic fortunes had been rapidly p 
accumulated, gave to every British functionary employed ."I 
in the East the means of slowly, but surely, acquiring a ■ 
competence Yet, such is the injustice of mankind that ~ 
*s none of those acts which are the real stains of his life has 5 
drawn on him so much o^quy as this measure, whidi 
ivas in truth a reform necessary ’to the success of all his- 
other reforms ' 

He had quelled the opposition of the civil service 
so that of the army was more formidable Some of the 
retrench men ts which had been ordered by the Direc- 
tors affected the interests of the mihtarj service , and a 
storm arose, such as even Cssar would not wnlhngly have 
faced. It was no hght thing to encounter the resistance 
=3 of those who held the power of the sword, in a countiy 
governed only by the sword Two hundred English 
officers engaged m a conspiracy against the government, 
and determined to resign their commissions on the same 
^ day, not doubting that Give would grant any terms 
^30 rather than see the army, on which alone the British 
S;; empire m the East rested, left without commanders 
> They little knew the unconquerable spint wnth which they 
had to deal Chve had still a few officers round his 
person on whom he could rely. He sent to Fort St. 

- Geoige for a fresh supply He gave commissions eien- 
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was unknown to the ancient constitution of the empire, 
/ and It had been ascertained by no contact It resembled 
I the power nhich, in the last decrepitude of the Western 
I Empire, was exercised o\er Italy by the great chiefs of 
1 5 foreign mercenaries, the.Ricimers and the,Odoacers, who 
1 put up and pulled down at their pleasure a succession of 
I msignificant pnnees, dignified with the names of Ciesar 
I and Augustus But as in Italy, so in India, the warlike 
i strangers at length found it expedient to give to a domi- 
10 nation which had been established by arms the sanction 
of law and ancient prescriptio n TTieodonc thought it 
pohtic to obtain fromtEe~aistant court of Byzantium a 
commission appointing him ruler of Italy , and Clive, in 
the same manner, applied to the Court of Delhi for a 
IS formal grant of the powers of which he already possessed 
the reality The Mogul was absolutely helpless, and, 
though he murmured, had reason to be well pleased that 
the English were disposed to give solid rupees which he 
never could have extorted from them, in exchange for a 
» few Persian characters which cost him nothing A bar- 
gain was speedily struck , and the titular soi'ereign of 
Hindostan issued a wajiant, empowenng the Company 
to collect and administer the revenues of Bengal, Orissa, 
and JBahar 

as .^lirhere was still a Nabob, who stood to the British 
authorities in the same relation in which the last drivel- 
jbng Chilpencs and Childencs of the Merovingian line 
/ stood to their able and vigorous Mayors of the Palace, to 
1 Charles Martel and to Pepin At one time Clive had 
3a almost made up his mind to discard this phantom alto- 
gether , but he aftenvards thought that it might be con- 
venient still to use the name of Nabob, particularly in 
dealings with other European nations The French, the 
Dutch, and the Danes, would, he conceived, submit far 
more readily to the authonty of the native Pnnee, whom 
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they had alway'S been accustomed to lespect, than to that 
of a nval trading corporation This policy' may, at that 
time, have been judicious But the pretence «as soon 
found to be too flimsy to impose on any body , and it 
was altogether laid aside, ilie heir of Meer Jafiier still 5 
resides at Moorshedabad, the ancient capital of his house, 
still bears the title of Nabob, is still accosted by the 
English as “Your Highness,” and is still suffered to 
retain a portion of the regal state which surrounded his 
ancestors A pension of a hundred and si\ty thousand 
pounds a y'ear is annually paid to him by the go\ emment 
His carriage is surrounded by guards, and preceded by 
attendants with sill er maces His person and his duell- 
ing are evempted from the ordinary authonty of the 
ministers of justice But he has not the smallest share 
of political pouer, and is, in fact, only a noble and 
wealthy subject of the Company 
' 1-6 It uould ha%e been easy for Clive, during his second 
administration in Bengal, to accumulate riches such as 
no subject in Europe possessed He might indeed, uith- 
out subjecting the nch inhabitants of the pro\ ince to any 
pressure bey ond that to which their mildest rulers had 
accustomed them, have received presents to the amount of 
three hundred thousand pounds a y ear The neighbouring 
pnnces would gladly haiepaid any pnce for his faiour >5 
But he appears to have strictly adhered to the rules w hich 
.^i^ he had laid doivn for the guidance of others The 
^ -i. Rajah of Benares offered him diamonds of great ralue 
The Nabob of Oude pressed him to accept a huge sum 
*3 of money and a casket of costly jewels Clii e courte- ja 
ously', but pejeinptorily refused and it should be ob- 
sen ed that he made no mont of his refusal, and that the 
facts did not come to light till after his death He 
1 ept an exact account of his salary , of his share of the 
profits accruing from the trade in salt, and of those pre- 
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sents wludi, according to the fashion of the East, it would 
he ci^rhsh to refuse. Out of the sum arising from these 
resources, he defraj ed the expenses of his situation The 
/"^surplus he divided among a fen attached fncnds whohad 
3 accompanied him to India He alna>s boasted, and, as ' 
far as we can judge, he boasted with truth, that his last ^ 
administration diminished instead of increasing his for-\^ 
tune * 

One large sum indeed he accepted Meer Jaffier had ^ 
10 left him by will above sixty thousand pounds sterling in]^'/ 
specie and jewels , and the rules which had been recently f 
- laid dorni extended only to presents from the Imng, ani"’' 
did not affect legaaes from the dead Clive took the,l 
money, but not for himself He made the whole over to ^ 
35 the Company, in trust for officers and soldiers inrahded^- 
in their service The fund which still bears his name 
owes Its origm to this pnneely donation 

After a stay of eighteen months, the state of his 
health made it necessary for him to return to Europe 
30 At the close of January, 1767, he quitted for the last time 
the country' on whose destinies he had exercised so 
mighty an influence 

His second return from Ben^ was no^ like his first, 
greeted by the acclamations of his countrj'men. Humer* 

33 ous causes were already at work which embittered the 
remaming years of his life^ and humed him to an un- 
timely grave His old enemies at the India House were 
still powerful and dctive , and they had_ been reinforced 
by a large band of allies whose violence far exceeded 
30 their own. The whole crew of pilferers and oppressors 
from whom he had rescued Bengal persecuted him with„ 
the implacable rancour which belongs to such abject 
natures Many of them even invested their property in 
India stoclq merely that they' nught be better able to 
annoy the man whose firmness had set bounds to their 
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rapacity Lying newspapers were set up for no purpose 
but to abuse him , and the temper of the public mind 
was then such, that these arts, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have been meflFectual against truth and 
merit, produced an extraordinarj- impression ^ 

The great events which had taken place in India had 
called into existence a new class of Englishmen, to whom 
their countrymen gave the name of Nabobs These per- 
sons had generally sprung from families neither ancient 
nor opulent , they had generally been sent at an early age ,e 
to the East , and they had there acquired large fortunes,^ 
which they had brought back to their native land. It 
was natural that, not having had much opportunity of 
miMng with the best soaety, they should exhibit some of 
the awkwardness and some of the pomposity of upstarts It >5 
was natural that, during their sojourn in Asia, they should 
have acquired some tastes and habits surprising, if not 
disgusting, to persons who nev er had quitted Europe It 
was natural that, having enjoyed great consideration m 
the East, they should not be disposed to sink into obscu- bo 
nty at home , and as they had money, and had not birth ^ 
or high connexion, it was natural that they should dis- 
play a little obtrusiv elj the single advantage which they 
possessed Wherever the} settled there was a kind of 
feud between them and the old nobility and gentry, ,5 
similar to that which raged m France between the 
fam^-general and the marquess This enmity to the 
anstocracy long continued to distinguish the servants of 
the Company More than twenty years after the time of 
which we are now speaking, Burke pronounced that -a 
among the Jacobins might be reckoned “ the East 
Indians almost to a^ man, who cannot bear to find that 
their present importance does not bear a proportion to 
their wealth ” 

The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular class of 
G 
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xn6n Some of them had m the East displayed eminent 
talents, and rendered great serinces to the state ; but at 
home their talents ■i\ere not shoyy to advantage , and 
their services were little knowm. That they had sprung 
s from obscurity; that they had acquired great w'ealth; that 
they exhibited it insolently; that they spent it extrara- 
gantly, that they raised the price of everything in their 
neighbourhood, from fcesh^ggs.loJottenJy)jcQU^, that 
their lutenes-outshone those of dukes; that their coaches 
lo were finer than that ot the Lord Mayor, that the ex- 
' amples of their large and lU-govemed households cor- 
rupted half the servants in the country; that some of 
them, with all their magnificence, could not catch the 
tone of good society, but, in spite of the stud and the^ 
*s crowd of menials, of the plate and the Dresden china,, 
of the venison and the Burgundy, were still low men ; 
these were things which excited, both in the class from 
which they hadsprung and in the class into which they at- 
tempted to force themselves, the bitter aversion which is 
as the effect of mingled envy and contempt. But when it 
was also rumoured that the fortune^whichhad enabled its 
possessor to eclipse the Lord Lieutenant on the race- 
ground, or to carry the county against the head of a 
house as old as Domesday Book, had been accumulated 
as by violating public faith, by deposing legitimate princes, 
by reducmg whole provinces to beggarj, all the higher 
and better as w'ell as all the low and evil parts of human 
nature were stirred agamst the wTet^ who had obtained 
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by guilt and dishonour the nches which he now lavished ' 
ivith arrogant and inelegant profusion The unfortunate , 
Nabob seemed to be made up of those foibles agamst-^ 
which comedy has pointed the most merciless ridicule, 
and of those cnmes which have thrown the deepest 
gloom over tragedy, of Turcaret and Nero, of Monsieur 
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tion and derisi on, such as can be compared only to that 
outbreak of public feehng against the Puritans nhich took 
place at the time of the Restoration, burst on the serrants 
of the Company The humane man was horror-struck 
at the way m which they had got their money, the thnfty j 
man at the way in which they spent it The Dilettante 
sneered at their want of taste The Maccaroni black- 
Jjalled them as vulgar fellows Wntefs the most unhke 
in sentiment and style, Methodists and libertines, philo- 
sophers and buffoons, were for once on the same side to 
It IS hardly too much to say that, during a space of 
about thirty years, the whole lighter literature of England 
was coloured by the feelings which we have descnbed 
Foote brought on the stage an Anglo-Indian chief, disso- 
lute, ungenerous, and tyrannical, ashamed of the humble 15 
friends of his youth, hating the aristocracy, yet child- 
ishly eager to be numbered among them, squandering 
f ' his wealth on pandars and flatterers, tricking out his 
chairmen wth the most costly hot-house flowers, and as- 
^ tounding the ignorant wtb j»gon about rupees, lacs, and 30 

X jaghires Mackemie, with'lnore delicate humour, ^e- . 

J picte d a plain country faimly raised by the Indian acqmsi- 
tions of one of its members to sudden opulence, and ex- 
, citing dension by an awkward mimicr}' of the manners of 
the great Coivper, in that lofty expostulation which glows *s 
withthe veryspint oftheHebrew' poets, placed the oppres- 
sion of India foremost in the list of those national crimes 
for which God had punished England mth } cars of disas- 
trous war, wnth discomfiture in her own seas, and with the 
loss of her transatlantic empire If an> of our readers w ill 30 
take the trouble to search m the dustj recesses of cir- 
culating hbtancs for some novel published sixty > ears ago, 
the chance is that the villain or sub-\'illain of the stor}' will 
pro\ e to be a sa\ age old Nabob, w ithan immense fortune, 
a tawny complexion, a bad h\er, and a worse heart, 
c 2 
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Such, as far as we can now judge, was the feeluig of 
the country respecting Nabobs in general. And Chve 
was eminently the Nabob, the ablest, the most celebrated, 
the highest in rank, the highest m fortune, of all the 
s fraternity. His wealth was exhibited in a manner which 
could not fail to excite odium. He lived with great 
munificence in Berkeley Square He reared one palace 
in Shropshire and another at Claremont His parlia- 
mentary influence might vie with that of the greatest 
10 families But in all this splendour and power envy found 
something to sneer at On some of his relations wealth 
and digmty seem to have sat as awkwardly as on 
Mackenzie’s Marge^^ AIushroom Nor ^vas he himself^ 
vTith all his great qualities, free from those weaknesses 
js ■which the satirists of that age represented as charac- 
tenstic of his whole class In the field, indeed, his habits 


were remarkably simple. He was constantly on horse- 
back, was never seen but in his uniform, never wore silk, 


never entered a palanquin, and was content with the^ 
®oiplainest fare But when he was no longer at the head of 
t Izn army, he laid aside this Spartan temperance for the ^ 



redeemed from vtdgar ugliness only by their stem, ; 


s 5 dauntless, and commanding expression, he was fond of T, 
rich and gay clothing, and replenished his wardrobe with 
absurd profusion. Sir John Malcolm gives us a letter^! 
. worthy of Sir Matthew JMxte, in which Chve orders " two C. 

hundred shirts, the best and finest that can be got for 
w lov e or money ” A few foUies of this description, grossly 
emggerated by report, produced an unfavourable impres- 
sion on the pubhc mmd. But this was not the worst 
Black stones, of which the greater part w'ere pure inven- 
tions, were circulared touchmg his conduct m the East 
He had to bear the whole odium, not only of those bad 


acts to which he had once or twice stooped, but of alltbe 
bad acts of all the English in India, of bad acts com- 
mitted when he ivas absent, na), of bad acts which he 
had manfully opposed and severel} punished The lerv 
abuses against which he had ivaged an honest, resolute, s 
and successful war, were laid to his account He was, 
in fact, regarded as the personification of all the vices 
and weaknesses which the public, with or without reason, 
ascribed to the English adventurers in Asia We have 
ourselves heard old men, who knew nothing of his <» 
historj, but who still retained the prejudices concened 
m their youth, talk of him as an incarnate fiend John- 
son always held this language. Brown, whom Ch\e 
emplojed to la} out his pleasure grounds, was amazed to 
see in the house of his noble employer a chest which is 
had once been filled wnth gold from the treasury of 
Moorshedabad and could not understand how the con- 
science of the cnmmal could suffer him to sleep with 
such an object so near to his bedchamber The 
peasantry of Surrey looked with mjstenous horror on » 
the stately house which was rising at Claremont, and 
whispered that the great wicked lord had ordered the 
walls to be made so thick in order to keep out the devil, 
who would one day carry him away bodilj Among the 
gaping clowns who dcank^tn this fnghtful story was ass 
worthless ugly lad of the name of Hunt, smee widelv 
knowm as WjUiam Huntingdon, S S , and the supersti- 
tion, which was strangely mmgled with the knaverj of 
that remarkable impostor seems to have den\ ed no small 
nutriment from the tales which he beard of the life and 30 
character of Cine. 

In the meantime, the impulse which Clive had given 
to the administration of Bengal, was constantlv becoming 
fainter and fainter His pohc} was to a great evtent 
abandoned . the abuses which he had suppressed began 
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to rCTive , and at length the evils which a bad govern- 
ment had engendere d were aggravated b> one of those 
fearful visitations which the best government cannot 
avert. In the summer of 1770, the rains failed , the 
s earth was parched up , the tanks were empty , the rivers 
shrank within their beds , and a famine, such as is known 
only in countnes where every household depends for 
support on its oivn little patch of cultivation, filled the 
w’hole valley of the Ganges with misery and death. 
10 Tender and delicate women, whose I'eils had never been 
hfted before the public gaze, came forth from the inner 
diambers in which Eastern jealousy had kept watch over 
their beauty, threw themselves on the earth before the 
passers-by, and, with loud w'ailings, implored a handful 
*5 of nee for their children The Hoogley every day rolled 
down thousands of corpses, close to ^e porticoes and 
gardens of the English conquerors The very streets of 
Calcutta w'ere blocked up by the dying and the dead. The 
lean and feeble sumvors had not energy enough to bear 
so the bodies of their kindred to the funeril pile, or to the 
holy river, or even to scare away the jackals and vultures, 
w’ho fed on human remains m the face of day The 
extent of the mortality w’as never ascertained ; but it was 
popularly reckoned by millions This melancholy 
as mtelhgence added to the exatement which already 
prevailed in England on Indian subjects The pro- 
prietors of East India stock were uneasy about their 
dmdends All men of common humanitj were touched ^ 
by the calamities of our unhappy subjects , and indigna- 
sotion soon began to mingle itself with pity. It was 
rumoured that the Company’s sen ants had created the 
famine by engrossing all the nee of the countrj' , that 
they had sold gram for eight, ten, twelve times the pnee ' 
at which they had bought it; that one English func- 
tionary w-ho, the year before was not worth a hundred 



guineas^ had, during that season of miser}', remitted 
six^ thousand pounds to London These charges tve 
believe to hare been unfounded That servants of the 
Company had ventured, since Cln e’s departure, to deal 
in nee, is probable That^ if they dealt in nee, they 5 
must have gamed by the scarcity, is certain But 
there is no reason for thinkmg that they either produced 
or aggravated an evil which physical causes sufficiently 
explain The outer}' which was raised against them on 
this occasion was, we suspect, as absurd as the imputa- 10 
tions which, in times of dearth at home, were once 
thrown by statesmen and judges, and are still thrown by 
two or three old women, on the com factors It was, 
however, so loud and so general that it appears to have 
imposed even on an intellect raised so high above vulgar is 
prejudices as that of Adam South What was still more 
extraordinar}', these unhappy events greatl} mcreased 
the unpjpulanty of Lord Clive He had been some 
years m England when the famine took place. None of 
his acts had the smallest tendency to produce such a ss 
calamit} If the servants of the Compan} had traded in 
nee, they had done so in direct contravention of the rule 
which he had laid down, and, while m power, had reso- 
lutely enforced But, in the eyes of his countiymen, he 
was, aswe hare said, the Nabob, the Anglo-Indian cha- 25 
racter personified ; and, w'hile he was building and 
planting in Surrey, he was held responsible for all the 
, effects of a dr}' season m Bengal 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed rcry httle attention 
on our Eastern possessions Since the death of George 
the Second, a rapid succession of weak administrations, 
each of which was in turn flattered and betrared b} the 
Court, had held the semblance of power Intrigues in 
the palace, nots in the capital, and insurrcctionar} moie- 
ments in the Amencan colonies hid left the adasers of 
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the Crop’ll little leisure to study Indian politics When 
they did interfere, their interference was feeble and ir-'r*‘^ 
resolute Lord Chatham, indeed, dunng the short penod ^ p 
of his ascendency in the councils of George the Third. *4^ 

5 had meditated a bold attack on the Company. But his'*'^ 
plans were rendered abortive by the strange malad\-$ 
which about that time began to overcloud his splendid 
, genius 

At length, in 1772, it was generally felt that Par- 
to liament could no longer neglect the affairs of India. 

The Government was stronger than any which had held . 
power since the breach betw’een Mr Pitt and the great 
Whig connexion in 1761. No pressing question of 
domestic or European pohcy required the attention of 
IS public men There was a short and delusive lull betiveep 
two tempests The excitement produced j by the 
Middlesex election was over ; the discontents of'Amenca 
did not yet threaten civil ivar , the financial difficulties 
of the Company brought on a cnsis , the Ministers were 
*0 forced to take up the subject ; and the whole storm, 
which had long been gathenng, now broke at once on 
the head of Chve i 

His s.tuation was indeed singularly unfortunate He 
was hated throughout the country, hated at the In^a 
as House, hated, above all, by those wealthy and powerful 
servants of the Company, whose rapacity and tymnny he 
had withstood. He had to bear the double odium of his 
bad and of his good actions, of every Indian abuse and 
of every Indian reform The state of the political world 
30 was such that he could count on the support of no 
powerful connexion The party to which he had 
belonged, that of George Grenville, had been hostile to 
the Government, and yet had never cordially united with 
the other sections of the Opposition, wnth the htde band 
which still followed the fortunes of Lord Chatham,' or 
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with the large and respectable body of which Lord 
Rockingham was the acknowledged leader George 
Grenville was noiv dead his followers were scattered , 
and Clive, unconnected with any of the powerful factions 
which divided the Parliament, could reckon only on the 5 
votes of those members who were returned b> himself 
His enemies, particularly those who were the enemies of 
his virtues, were unscrupulous, ferocious, implacable 
Their malevolence aimed at nothing less than the utter 
ruin of his fame and fortune They wished to see him 10 
expelled from Parliament, to see hisspurs chopped off, to 
see his estate confiscated , and it may be doubted whethei ^ 
even such a result as this would have quenched their 
thirst for revenge 

-ij*! Clive’s parliamentary tactics resembled his militaiy 15 
tactics Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and with 
everything at stake, he did not even ^ign to_stand_on 
the defensive, but pushed boldly forward to the attack 
At an early stage of the discussions on Indian affairs he 
rose, and in a long and elaborate speech vindicated » 
himself from a large part of the accusations which had 
been brought against him He is said to have produced 
a great impression on his audience Lord Chatham, who, 
now the ghost of his former self, loved to haunt the scene 
of his glory, was that night under the gallery of the House ss 
of Commons, and declared that he had never heard a 
finer speech It was subsequently printed under Cine’s 
direction, and, when the fullest alloivance has been made 
for the assistance which he may have obtained from 
literary fnends, proi'es him to hai e possessed, not mcreh go 
, ^ strong sense and a manly spirit, but talents both for dis- 
■•i* quisition and declamation which assiduous culture might 
have improved into the highest excellence He confined 
his defence on this occasion to the measures of his last 
administration, and succeeded so far that his enemies 
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thenceforth thought it expedient to direct their attacks 
chiefly against the earlier part of his life 

The earher part of his “life unfortunately presented 
some assailable points to their hostility. A committee 
3 was chosen by ballot to mquire into the affairs of India ; 

and by this committee the whole history of that great 
^ revolution which threw doivn Surajah Dowlah and raised 
' Meer Jafiier was sifted inth mab^ant care Clive tvas 
- 1 subjected to the most unsparing examination and cross- 
lo examination, and afterwards bitterly complained that he, 
the Baron of Plassej', had been treated hke -a sheep- 
stealer The boldness and ingenuousness of his replies 
would alone suffice to show how ahen from his nature 
were the frauds to which, m the course of his eastern 
13 negotiations, he had sometimes descended He avowed 
the arts which he had employed to deceive Omichund, 
and resolutely said that he was not ashamed of them, and 
that, in the same circumstances, he would again act m 
the same manner He admitted that he had received 
so immense sums from Meer Jafner ; but he demed that, m 
doing so, he had violated any obligation of morality or 
honour. He laid claim, on the contrary, and not without 
some reason, to the praise of eminent disinterestedness. 
He descnbed in vivnd language the situation m which his 
05 victory had placed him great pnnces dependent on his 
pleasure , an opulent city afraid of being given up to 
plunder ; wealthy bankers b^ing against each other for 
his smiles, vaults piled with gold and jeneIs~ 3 irown 
open to him alone. “ By God, Mr. Chairman,” he ex- 
30 claimed, “at this moment I stand astonished at my own 
moderation ” 

The inquiry was so extensive that the Houses rosej 
before it had been completed- It was continued in the I 
following session \^Tien at length the committee had! 
concluded Its labours, enlightened and impartial men had I 
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•Tittle difficulty in making up their minds as to the result. 

It was clear that Clue had been gUilty of some acts 
-nrhich it is impossible to vindicate without attacking the 
authonty of all the most sacred laws which regulate the 
intercourse of individuals and of states But jt wass 
equally clear that he had displayed great talents, and 
even great virtues, that he had rendered eminent services 
both to his country and to the people of India , and that 
It was m truth not for his dealings with Meer Jaffier, 
nor for the fraud which he had practised on Omichund, 10 
but for his determined resistance to a\ance and tpann), 
that he was now called in question 

/i^JOrdmary cnminal justice knows nothing of set-off . ‘ 
The greatest desert cannot be pleaded in ansu'er to a '' 
charge of the shghtest transgression If a man has sold 15' 
beer on a Sunday morning, it is no defence that he has 
saved the life of a fellow -creature at the nsk of his own 
If he has harnessed a Newfoundland dog to his little 
child’s carnage, it is no defence that he was wounded at 
Waterloo But it is not in this way that we ought to -o 
deal with men who, raised far aboi e ordinary restraints, 
and tried by far more than ordinary temptations, are 
entitled to a more than ordinary measure of indulgence. 
Such men should be judged by their contemporanes as 
they wll be judged by postenty Their bad actions as 
ought not, indeed, to be called good , but their good and 
bad actions ought to be fairly weighed , and, if on the 
whole the good preponderate, the sentence ought to be 
one, not mcrelj of acquittal, but of approbation Not 
a single great ruler in history can be ateohed by a judge 30 
who fixes his eye inexorably on one or two unjustifiable 
acts Bruce the delnerer of Scotland, Mauncc thei 
deliierer of Germany William the deliverer of Holland, 
his great descendant the deliverer of England, Murraj the 
good regent, Cosmo the father of his country, Henry the 
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Fourth of France, Peter the Great of Russia, how uouli^x 
the best of them pass such a scrutiny^ Histor) talces 
wider views . and the best tribunal for great political 
cases IS the tribunal which anticipates the verdict of 
history 

Reasonable and moderate men of all parties felt this 
m Clive’s case They could not pronounce him blame- 
less , but they were not disposed to abandon him to tliat 
low'-minded and rancorous pack who had run him down jtu 
and were eager to worry him to death Lord North, 
though not ver}’ friendly to him, was not disposed to go 
to extremities agamst him While the inquiry was 
still in progress, Clive, who had some years before been 
created a Knight of the Bath, was installed with great 
;pomp in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel He w’as soon, 
after appointed Lord Lieutenant of Shropshire. WTien 
he kissed hands, George the Third, who had always been 
partial to him, admitted him to a pnvate audience, talked 
to him half an hour on Indian politics, and was visibly 
) affected when the persecuted general spoke of his services, 
and of the way in which they had been requited 

At length the charges came m a definite form before 
the House of Commons Buigoyne, chairman of the com- 
imttee, a man of wit, fashion, and honour, an agreeable 
5 dramatic writer, an officer whose courage was never ques- 
tioned, and whose skill was at that time highly esteemed, 
appeared as the accuser The members of the administra- 
tion took different sides , for m that age all questions 
were open questions, except such as were brought forward 
0 by the Government, or such as implied censure on the 
Government Thurlow, the Attorney General, was among ' 
the assailants Wedderbume, the Solicitor General, 
strongly attached to Qive, defended his friend with ex- 
traordinary force of argument and language It is a 
curious circumstance that, some years later, Thurlow was- 
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the most conspicuous champion of Wanen Hastings, 
while Wedderbume was among the most unrelenting 
persecutors of that great though not faultless statesman 
Clive spoke in his own defence at less length and with 
less art than in the preceding year, but with much energy s 
and pathos He recounted his great actions and his 
wrongs, and, after bidding his hearers remember that 
they were about to decide not only on his honour but on 
their own, he retired from the House 

The Commons resolved that acquisitions made by the la 
arms of the State belong to the State alone, and that it is 
illegal in the servants of the State to appropnate such 
acquisitions to themselves The> resolved that this whole- 
some rule appeared to have been s>stematica]ly violated 
by the English functionanes in Bengal On a subsequent <s 
day they went a step farther, and resolved that Clive had, 
by means of the power which he possessed as commander 
of the British forces in India, obtained large sums from 
Meer JafKer Here the Commons stopped They had 
voted the major and minor of Burgojne’s syllogism , but == 
j they shrank from drawing the logical conclusion When 
' It was moved that Lord Clive had abused his pou ers, and 
set an evil example to the servants of the public, the pre- _ 
' vious q uestion- was nut and earned At length, long after 
the sun had risen on an animated debate, Wedderbume ss 
moved that Lord Clive had at the same time rendered 
great and meritorious services to his countiy, and this 
motion passed without a div ision 

The result of this memorable inquiry appears to us, 
on the whole, honourable to the justice, moderation, and 30 
discernment of the Commons Thej had indeed no great 
temptation to do wrong Thej would have been very 
bad judges of an accusation brought against Jenkinson 
or against Wilkes But the question respecting Clive 
was not a party question , and the House accordingly 
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acted with the good sense and good feeling which may 
always be expected from an assembly of English gentle- 
men, not blinded by faction 

•' The equitable and temperate proceedings of the Bntish 
Is Parliament were sgLoff to the greatest advantage by a 
The wretched government of Louis the Fifteenth 
’ had murdered, directly or mdirectly, almost every French- 
man who had served his country with distinction in the 
East Labourdonnais ivas dung into the Bastile, and, 
lo after years of suffering, left it only to die. Dupleix, 
stripped of his immense fortune, and broken-hearted 
by humihating attendance m antechambers, sankjnto^an 
obscure ,grave. Lally w'as dragged to the common place of 
execution ivith a gag between his lips The Commons of 
IS England, on the other hand, treated their living captain 


mth that discnminatmg justice which is seldom shoivn. 
except to the dead They laid down sound general 
pnndples, they delicately pointed out where he had 
deviated from those pnnaples ; and they tempered the 
aOjgentle censure jvith JiberaLeulpgj' The contrast struck 
Voltaire, always partial to England, and always eager to 
expose Ae abuses of the Parliaments of F ranee Indeed 
he seems, at this time, to have meditated a history of the 
conquest of Bengal He mentioned his design to Dr. 
as Moore, when that amusing wnter visited him at Femey. j 
Wedderbume took great interest m the matter, and” 
pressed Chve to ftimish matenals. Had the plan bden 
earned mto execution, we have no doubt that Voltaire 
would have produced a book containing much lively and 
30 picturesque narrative, many just and humane sentiments 


poignantly expressed, many grotesque blunders, many^ 


sneers at the Mosaic chronology, much scandal about<r 


the Catholic missionaries, and much sublime _theo- 
p hilan thropy, stolen firom the New Testament, and put 
into themMths of virtuous and philosophical Brahmins. 
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Clive was now secure in the enjoyment of his fortune 
and his honours He was surrounded by attached fnends 
and relations , and he had not yet passed the season of 
vigorous bodily and mental exertion But clouds had 
long been gathermg over his mind, and now settled on it $ 
in thick darkness From early youth he had been subject 
to fits of that strange melancholy “ which rejoiceth exceed- 
ingly and is glad when it can find the grave.” While 
still a writer at Madras, he had twice attempted to de- 
stroy himself Business and prospenty had produced a lo 
salutary effect on his spints In In^a, while he was 
' , occupied by great affairs, m England, while wealth and 
^ rank had still the charm of novelty', he had borne up 
' against his constitutional misery But he had now no- 
thing to do, and nothing to wish for His active spint in 15 
an inactive situation dropped and nuthered like a plant in* 
an uncongenial air The mahgnity with which his ene- 
mies had pursued him, the mdignity' wath which he bad 
been treated by the committee, the censure, lenient as it ‘ 
was, which the House of Commons had pronounced, the sa 
knowledge that he was regarded by a large portion of Ins 
countrymen as a cruel and perfidious tyTant, all concurred 
to irritate and depress him In the meantime, his temper 
was tned by acute physical suflenng Dunng his long 
residence in tropical climates, he had contracted seieral 
painful distempers In order to obtain ease he called in 
the help of opium , and he was gradually enslaved by 
this treacherous ally To the last, however, his genius 
occasionally flashed through the gloom It w as said that 
he would sometimes, after sitting silent and torpid for 3a 
hours, rouse himself to the discussion of some great ques- 
tion, would display m full vigour all the talents of the 
soldier and the statesman, and would then sink back 
into his melancholy repose 

The disputes with America had now becorfic so senous 
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that an appeal to the sword seemed inevitable ; and the 
Ministers w ere desirous to avail themselves of the services 
of Qive Had he still been what he was when he raised 
the siege of Patna, and anmhilated the Dutch army and 
s navy at the mouth of the Ganges, it is not improbable 
that the resistance of the Colonists would have been put 
down, and that the inewtable separation would have 
been deferred for a few j'ears But it was too late. His 
strong mind was fast sinking under many kinds of suffer- 
»o ing On the twenty-second of November, 1774, he died 
by his own hand He had just completed his forty-ninth 
year 

In the awful close of so much prospenty and glorj^, 
the vulgar saw only a confirmation of all their prejudices , 

IS and some men of real piety and genius so far forgot the 
maxims both of rehgion and of philosophy as confidently, 
to ascnbe the mournful event to the just vengeance of God,> 
and to the horrors of an evil conscience It is with verj' 
different feehngs that we contemplate the spectacle of a 
30 great mind ruined by the weanness.,of satietj, by the 
pangs of wounded honour, by fatal diseases, and more , 
fatal remedies 

Clive -committed great faults , and we have not at- 
tempted to disguise them. But his faults, when weighed 
3s agamst his merits, and -viewed in connexion with his 
temptations, do not appear to us to deprive him of his 
nght to an honourable place in the estimation of postentj*. 

From his fifst visjt to India dates the renown of the 
English arms in the East. Till he appeared, his countiy- 
30 men were despised as mere pedlars, while the French 
were revered as a people formed for victory and command. 
His courage and capacity dissolved the charm With 
the defence of Arcot commences that long senes of 
Onental tnumphs which closes with, the fall Of Ghizni 
N or must we forget that he was only tw entj -five j'ears old 
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when he approved lumself npe for mihtary command 
This IS a rare if not a singular distinction. It is true 
that Alexander, Condd, and Charles the Twelfth non great 
battles at a still earher age ; but those pnnces nere sur- 
rounded by veteran generals of distinguished skill, to s 
whosesuggestions must be attributed the victoncs of the 
GranicuSjOf Rocroi, andofNarva. Chve, an inexperienced 
j outh, had yet more expenence than any of those who 
served under him He had to form himself, to form his 
officers, and to form his arm) The only man, as far as ><> 
u e recollect, who at an equally early age ever gave equal 
proof of talents for war, ivas Napoleon Bonaparte. 

From Clive’s s econd vis it to India dates the.pohtical 
, ascendency of the English m that country His dexterity 
, and resolution realised, m the course of a few months, >5 
more than all the gorgeous lasions which haddoatedbefore 
the imagination of Dupleix Such an extent of cultivated 
temtory, such an amount of revenue, such a multitude of 
subjects, was never added to the dominion of Rome by 
the most successful proconsuL Nor were such wealth) » 
‘ spoils ever borne under arches of tnumph, down the 
Sacred Way, and through the crowded Forum, to the 
threshold of Tarpeian Jo\e The fame of those who 
subdued Anbochus and Tigranes g^ows dim when com- 
pared with the splendour of the exploits which the joung sj 
English adventurer achieied at the head of an army 
not equal m numbers to one half of a Roman legion. 
From Clive’s tfairf visit to India dates the purity of 
the administration of our Eastern empire. When he 
landed in Calcutta in 1765, Bengal ivas regarded as a 30 
place to which Englishmen were sent only to get nch, by 
an} means, in the shortest possible time He first made 
dauntless and unsparing ivar on that gigantic s} stem of 
oppression, extortion, and corruption In that wnr he 
manfull} put to hazard his case, his fame, and his splcn- 
H 


did fortune ^i'^fhe same sense of justice which forbids us 
to conceal or extenuate the faults of his earlier 6 z.js 
compels us to admit that those faults were nobly repaired. 
If the reproach of the Company and of its servants has, 

5 been taken away, if in India the yoke of foreign masters, 
elsewhere the heaviest of all \ okes, has been found lighter 
than that of any native dynasty, if to that gang of public 
robbers which formerly spread terror through the whole 
plain of Bengal has succeeded a body of functionaries 
lanot more highly distinguished by ability and diligence 
than by mtegnty, disinterestedness, and public spirit, if 
we now see such men as Munro, Elphinstone, and 
Metcalf, after leadmg victonous armies, after making 
and deposing kings, return, proud of their honourable 
J5 povert)', from a land which once held out to every greedy 
factor the hope of boundless wealth, the praise is in no 
small measure due to Clive His name stands high on 
the roll of conquerors But it is found in a better hst, m 
thehst of those who have done and suffered much for the 
90 happiness of mankind. To the w arrior, history will assign | 
a place in the same rank with Lucullus and Trajan Nor ! 
will she deny to the reformer a share of that veneration | 
with which France chenshes the memory of Turgo^ and 5 
with which the latest generations of Hindoos will contem- 1 
plate the statue of Lord William Bentinck 
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P. 1 , 1 5 Erei^ ■clioolboj' latoxtH " Lord Macaulay’s 
scboolbo} ' has become a familiar expression for a boi -prodigy , 
yet Macaulay certainly does not credit him inth a nidcr reading or 
more general information than he himself possessed at an early age. 
” From the time that he n-as three years old he read mccssantlj, for 
the most part lying on the rug before the fire, nith his booh on the 
ground and a piece of bread and butler in bis hand. Aiciy deter 
troman, vtho then Ined m the house as parlour-maid told ho» he 
used to sit m his nanlceen frod., perched on the tabic by her as she 
was deanuig the plate, and expounding to her out of a \olume as 
big as iumsdl" (Lt/e and Letters^ Lord Afacaula},\ ol i p sy) 
At the age of seven he composed a Umversal Histort from " the 
Creation to the present time, ' To his own nonderful precocity 
and the great care of his parents to preient bis bcmg aivare that ho 
possessed exceptional powem, may bcattnbutcd bis habitual oter 
estimate of theaierage Lnouledgc of people in general It is to be 
regretted that the tvant of interest in India's history and doings is 
scarcdy less marled now in Englishmen, m and out of Paibamcnt, 
than It was in 1840 

P z, 1 6 IVI10 Inaprlauned IDContozoma Montezuma II , 
sumamed the Younger, ninth Ling of Mexico, nos bom in 1476, 
and reigned from 1503 to 1530—3 man somewhat distinguished as 
a general, but arrogant, supersutious,. and sensual. He enervated 
bis strength of mind and body by bis excessive mdulgences , and, 
though by his supenonty m war be extended bis dominion over 
neighbouring temtones, be ruined himself m the affections of his 
people by his contemptuous persecution of plebeians Hernando 
Cortez (1435-155,), a man of distmguishcd abihty and wonde.'ful 
resource, but cold-bloodcd and cruel, quitted the study of the law 
II 2 
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for the profession of arms, and sailed with Velasquez for Cuba in 
1511, and from thence to Memco in command of the Spanish ex- 
pedition of 1318 He burnt his ships on landing to ensure the valour 
of his soldiers , and, bemg received at first with courtesy by the 
Mexicans, proceeded by an act of treachery to seize and imprison 
their long Montezuma was, however soon released on professing 
himself a vassal of Charles V.; out the people rising against the 
tyranny of Cortez, the Spaniards besieged and reduced the city of 
Mexico, and overran the entire temtones, committing almost incre- 
dible atrocities Montezuma accidentally received a mortal wound 
dtinng a second si^e of Mexico by the Mexicans, and Cortez was 
rewarded by Charles V. with the title of Marquis 

P 1 , 1 6 Wlio atrangrlctl JLtalinalpa Atahnalpa, or 
Atabahpa, twelfth and last Inca of Peru, on the death of his father. 
In 1523, entered into a contest forthe throne with the more legitimate 
claimant, his half-brother Huascar He defeated Huascar and 
imprisoned him, and is said to have put to death 200 of the royal 
fanuly tVhen Francisco Pizarro landed with Almagro m Peru, in 
1331, both brothers sought his help Pretending to take the part 
of the reigmng Inca, Pizarro lured him to a meeting near Caxamarca, 
and there taking him prisoner, horribly massacred his defenceless 
retmue. After this, the Spanish adventurer extorted an enormous 
ransom from his prisoner, and then tried him for a pretended con- 
spiracy, and condemned him to be burnt As Atahualpa consented 
to become a Christian, he was rewarded by being first strangled. 
In 1335 Pizarro laid the foundation of Lima. In 1337'he defeated 
and executed Almagro, who had become jealous of his power , but 
in 134X he was himself assassinated in his own palace 1^ the son 
and friends of Almagro 

P 1 , 1 9 Wbo won tlie Iiattlc of Baxar. Near the 
town of Buxar, m Bengal, on October 23, 1764, Major, afterwards 
Sir Hector, Monro gained a great victory over fte Nabob of Oude, 
the hereditaiy Prune Minister of the Emperor ^ ix thousand of the 
natives were killed, and 160 pieces of cannon were taken The loss 
of the English was trifling It is somewhat pecuhar that Macaulay 
makes no further reference to this battle It was scarcely less im- 
portant than Plassey The Nabob (i e Nasoah, ruler of a province), 
Sujah-ud-Dowlah, was the only chief of anyimportancemthe north, 
and the victoiy thus made the English complete masters of the 
valley of the Ganges from the Himalayas to the sea. 

P 1 , 1 9 Xbc massacre of Patna Meet Cassim, Nabob 
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of Bengal, having been overthrovvn by the English in the battle of 
Ghenahon August s, 1763, proceeded by way of revenge to massacre 
the English prisoners at Patna, together mth Ramnarayun, the de- 
posed )govemor, Raja-raj-bullub, gmemorof Dacca, and bis sons, 
and the Moorshedabad bankers (See note, p zap } 

P I, 1 II BColkar Jeswunt Rao Holkar was a Hindu 
Mahratta chief, and long a veiy formidable enemy to the English in 
central India In 1805 he ivas compelled by them to surrender all 
hismantimeprovmces , but the insurrection of tbePindareesin 1807 
induced him again to take up arms The defection of his all) the 
Peishiva deranged his operations, and he was ultimatcl) depmed 
of two-thuds of his domimons He died in 1811 

P. I, I la XIio TlctorlpH of Cortcr trpro gaini <I over 
snvagres, &c. Macaulay s information is not exact on this point 
The Meiucans, or Aztecs, were not altogether ignorant of the use of 
metals " The wealthier chiefs wore a cuirass made of thin 
plates of gold or silver.” (Prescott s Cenguesl of Mextee, 1 41 ) 
" Their helmets were sometimes of sQver ' (Ihi 1.43} Prescott 
likewise says of the soldiers that *' then* discipline was so good ns 
to draw forth the encomiums of the Rpanisb conquerors " The 
MSS of the Mencans are described by Prescott (1 90-95), and the 
dramatic wntings of the Penmans by Helps {S/aetjA Conquest in 
Amenea, 111 481 ) The Mexicans were, moreover, civilised enough 
to have hospitals for the cure of the sick, which served also as refuges 
for decayed soldiers As to the fear of horses. Helps tells us (iv 6t) 
that the Peruvians invariably killed all they could get hold of 
P 1 , 1 s8 XXartiaeliatilcr Arguebuss is derived from the 
Dutch haeckiuyse, haeckiusse, and means a gun hied from a rest, 
from haeck, A S haeee, the booked or forked rest on which it is 
supported, and busse, German bUehse, A S hue, a pot, also a fire- 
arm In Scotch It was called a hagbut oferoeke 

P s, 1 I Bniltlingnt more Iieantlftil, Ac. Amongst 
these maybe mentioned Shah Jehan's red granite palace at Sbih- 
jehanpoor, or new Delhi, the Jumma Musjed mosque in the same 
city, the Jam temples at Ajmeer, the beautiful Taj Mahal, which 
Shah Jehan raised os a mausoleum for his queen at Agra, and the 
gramte and marble tomb of Humayun it Delhi 

P s, L 4. X'crdinauct tko Cntliollc Ferdinand V , son 
ofjohn II .kingof Navarre and Aragon, and husband of Isabella of 
Castile, was bom in 1453 The chief events of bis long and distin- 
guished reign w ere the conquest of Granada, the estabi sliment of the 
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Inquisition, and the discovenes of Columbus under his patronage; 
The pomp and pageantry of his court are vividly described by Prescott 
mhisHistoiy, which was published in 1838 Ferdmand diedm 1516 
P. 2, 5 XVongr traiiM of artillcr; . This is someirhat of 
an exaggeration, for artillery was used onlj on a hmited scale hy 
the natives (See the admirable appendix “ On the early use of 
gunpowder m India," in vol. VI ofSirH 'EXbox.s History of India 
as told by its own historians ] Speaking of gunpowder. Sir H. Elhot 
says " this destructiv e agent appears to have fallen into disuse before 
we reach authentic history '(vol vi 482] He also states p 468) 

that "the expenenced artillerists of l^gal" mentioned by Bdber 
were probabl> pupils of the Portuguese, and that tb^ used rockets 
much more commonly than cannon-balls 

P 2, L 6 Xlic Croat Captain Gonsalvo Hernandez de 
Cordova, bom of a noble fanill> near Cordova in Spam, m 1453, so 
far distingmshed himself m the wars against the Moors under 
Ferdmand and Isabella, and again in the recovery of Naples from 
the French (who had taken it under Charles VIII m 1495), as to 
gam the title of " the Great Captain ’ W'ben Louis XU renewed 
the invasion of Italy, Gonsalvo agam drove out the French, and 
was made viceroj of Naples , but, incumng the jealousy of Ferdi- 
nand, he retired to Granada, and there died m 1515 

P. 2 , 1 15 3 Er. SKUI'h liook James Mill, pohtical economist 
and historian, was bom in Kmcardmeshire in 1774. He pubhshed 
the History of British India, a work of great research and power- 
ful reasoning, in 1818 Most readers agree in Macaulay’s estimate 
of It. Mill died m 1836 

P 2, 1 . 17 Onnc Robert Orme, historian and distinguished 
servant of the East India Company, was bom at Anjengo, m the 
East Indies, in 1728 He pubh^ed the first volume of his History 
of the Military Transactions of the British in Hindostan m 1763, 
and the second m 1778 He died in 1801. It is interesting to 
notice that Macanlaymakes great use of Orme s History, employmg 
his vet> words in numerous cases Orme was jietsonally acquainted 
with Clive, and himself witnessed much of what he relates 

P 2 , 1 28 Sir JTolin TEalcolnt. Sir John Malcolm, a dis- 
unguished soldier and diplomatist, was bom m 1769 He spent 
most of his life in the service of the East India Company, filling at 
last the post of governor of Bombaj m 1827. In 1831 ho returned 
to England, and dev oted the temaimng > ears of his hfe to parhament, 
and to hterary pursmts His most valuable work is the History of 
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Pasia He died in 1833, and a monvnnenl Mas erecttd to bis 
memory in Westminster Abbey 

P s, 1 s8 Kilo late Xioril IPorrin Gives eldest son, 
Edward, bom Mart£ 7, 1754. 

P 3 , 1 8 Tniosc lore pa« 4 cii the lore of tiiograplicra 
A fonn of expression borrowed from s Sam 1 s 6 , “Tbylove to me 
was wondeifid, passmg the love of women " Like Burke |and like 
Roskin at the present day] Macaulay was so saturated with the 
noble langu^e of our Recognized Version of the Bible, that its 
phrases and tnms of expression are to be found on almost any of 
his pages, though often the reference is so shght that only the faint- 
est flavour of the original is to be perceived The best example is 
perhaps the following “The non had not 3 et entered into the soul 
The time was not jet come when eloquence was to be gagged, and 
reason to be hoodwinked, when the harp of the poet was to be 
hung up on the willows of the Amo, and the right hand of the 
painter was to forget its cunning ‘ (Estay on Machazellt ) 

P 3 . 1 11 Klic acvorc jntlgmont of Mr Mill " With 
great audacity, both military and political, fortunately adapted to 
the scene in which he acted, and with considerable skill in the adap- 
tation of temporary expedients to temporary exigencies, he had no 
capacity for a comprehensive scheme, inclndtng anv moderate an- 
ticipation for the future (History of Bntuh lrdta,S(A 111 p 492) 
Mr Mill likewase charges Give wath a very artful care for liis own 
interests, and some amotmt of insolence in his conduct to the 
directors, and states m another place {111 170) that "Give was a 
person to whom deception, when n suited his purpose never gave 
a pang’ 

P 3 1 3r Klic olil Hcnt of Iil* ancestors St3chc in 
the parish of Moreton Sa) 

P 4, k S iSirs one of Itiw ancles Mr Bavlcy, of Hope 
Hall, near Manchester, who had married a sister of Mrs Give and 
wath whom Robert Give had lived from his thud vear — *t/j it is not 
clear unless it were from economical motives Tlic icrna-k occurs 
in a letter waatten in 1732, Give s seventh vaar 

P 4 , 1 17 Mo Trns sent from xcliool to srliool The 
first WTS at Lostocke in Gieshirc, the last two Merc' ant Tav 'ors 
School and a private academv in Hcmcl Hempstead in Hcrtfo'dsh.ri. 

P 4 1 20 One of Ills masters AD Eatoa who s d 
to have predicted th-’t, “if hisschoh-livetl tobc aman •'rdoypo-- 
tunit3 for the exertion of liis talents wee afrord,.d, I’c v oa d wan for 
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himself a name second to few m history " Another characteristic 
anecdote told of him is to the effect that, on the breaking donm of a 
mould of turf by means of which his jouthful banditti ^sere labour- 
ing to turn a dirty watercourse into the shop-door of an obnoxious 
dealer, he threiv himself into the gutter, and filled the breach ivith 
his bod} till his companions were in a condition more effectually 
to repair the damage. 

P S, 1 24. apiie proplict'a gronril (See Jonah iv ) 

P 6 , 1 18 Tlie great jKogol (See Introduction.) 

P 6 , 1 23 Xberc atill a Xlzam The Nizam of Hyder- 
abad The present representative is a mere boy His Dewan, or 
prime nunister. Sir Salar Jung, was one of England's staunchest 
fnends during the terrible Sepoy mutiny, laying her under a debt of 
gratitude not hghtly to be forgotten (See Macmillan’ i Magazine, 
August 1876 ) 

P 8, 1 7 tVallcnatcin Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius, Count 
von Waldstein, the great general of the Imperialists in the Thirty 
Years' War, a as bom of an ancient and noble family of Bohemia, 
in 1583 He was murdered at the castle of Egra. in 1634. His 
eventful career furnished Schiller with the subject of his splendid 
trilogy, Wttllensletn'i Camp, The Ptccolomtnt, and The Death of 
Wallenstein A fine translation of the last tuo was made by 
Colendge 

P 8 L 14. Xbe war of tlie A.natrian nncceavion Hie 
Emperor Charles VI had died October 20^ 1740 The succession 
of bs daughter, Maria Theresa, to his hereditary domimons, the 
dukedom of Austria, and the kingdom of Hungary and Bohemia, 
was guaranteed by the Pragmatic Sanction, to which England was 
a party , but it was also claimed by the Elector of Bavana, who as- 
sumed the title of Duke of Austna, and whose cause was supported 
by Fkance, and consequently by the Bourbon king of Spam 
Frederick II of Prussia, known as Frederick the Great, resolved to 
profit by this conjuncture, and entenng Silesia at the head of 30,000 
men, defeated the Austrians at Molwitz (1741} The English, 
Dutch, Hanovenan, and Hessians espoused the cause of Mana 
Theresa. The war contmued with varying success till the spring of 
1748 In October of that year it was concluded for a time by the 
peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle. (See Macaulay s Essay on Fredtnek the 
Great, and Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes, 241-254.) 

P. 8, k 34. labonraonnal* Bertrand Francois Mahd de 
la Bourdonnais (1699-1751) entered the French East India Company 
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least by tbe gold and jettels on the foreheads of the royal depliasts 
Pitch also wrote an account of his visit to the court of Akbar in 
1583 {See Introduction ] 

P ir, 1 33 HicofloKio* Theodosius the Great, Emperor 
of the East, was a native of Spam, and was bom about 346 He 
died at Milan in 395, leaving the empire to be divided between his 
sons Arcadius and Hononus In the reign of the latter the 
frontiers of the Western Empire began to recede before barbarian 
invaders, and the province of Britain was abandoned. During the 
government of the feeble descendants of Theodosius the reins of 
empire were really handled by women, eunuchs, and barbarian 
generals who intngued with and against each other for no object 
but theu: own personal aggrandisement. Disgrace after disgrace 
overtook the so'^alled Roman armies Within sixty years Rome 
was twice sacked by Alanc the Goth and Gensenc the Vandal, 
while the fairest provinces of the empue passed under the do- 
minion of ahen masters, and the Vandals, the Alans, the Goths, 
and the Huns ruled as lords over Roman atizens This passage 
should be very carefully studied, as one of theSnestm theessay, and 
as very charactenstic of Macaulay’s best manner Its picturesque 
dearness and wide range of view are admirable , and, though the 
sentences are somewhat abrupt and sud) and tbe number of full- 
stops somewhat excessive, there is nevertbdess a vigour and a 
ring about the words which is all Macaulay’s own Tbe parallel 
which he draws will not bear pushing very far, for the facts show 
V ery httle more than a superfiaal hkeness (See Introduction ) 

F 12 , 1 I Cliarlcmagrne Charles the Great, king of the 
Franks, and Emperor of the West, was bom at Sakburg in 742. 
His empire extended from the North Sea to the Mediterranean, and 
from the Atlantic and the Ebro to the Raab and the mouth of the 
Oder. He died m 814, and was buned at Aachen (Aix-la- 
Chapdle} Charles the Bald, Charles the Fat, and Charles the 
Simple ruled tbe Frankish empure from 840 to 929 

P. 12 , 1 8 ricrcc ins aflcra Neustna, formerly the king- 
dom of Soissons m Wet Francia, was allotted to Clotbair L, in 
311, as his portion ol the dommions of his father Clovis (Hlodwig or 
Louis) Tbe part of it which began to be called Normandj about 
876 was, after many incursions, ceded to the Scandinavian chief 
Rollo by Charles the Simple, in 905 A Scythian tribe called the 
Dngn, and a FInmsh tribe of Magvars, settled in Hungary in 890 
But the westward progress of the latter was checked by their defeat 
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, has had a rather eventful history In the fifteenth centuiy it 
possessed b> one of the Afg^ emperors of Delhi of the house 
di, who had taken it from a prince of Mdlwd. It was then 
by Ahmed Sh&h Abd 41 I, who transmitted it to Sb&h Shuja, 
gave It to Ranjlt Smg Ranjit bequeathed it at his death in 
9 to the idol of JagannMh , but on the annexabon of the Panjab 
.849 It came into the possession of the East India Company, who 
ented it to Queen Victoria, June 3, 1830 

P 13, L 15 Xlie idol of Oritxa TbatofJagann 3 .tb, "thd- 
I'd of the World, ' in the temple m the city of Puri, near the mouth 
he Mahannadi Jagann&th is one of the many forms of the 
'l^hnu (for an account of whose worship and temple see 
W Hunters Omra, 1 81) The present temple was built in 
AD The notion that the god was propiuated by self-murder is 
remarked on by Mr Hunter. "The few smcidesthat did 
were, for the most part, cases of diseased and miserable 
who took this means to put' themselves out of pain, 
j Res. XV. 324 , CalcuUa Review, x. 233, &c.) The official 
tms now place this beyond doubt. Indeed, nothmg could be 
re opposed to the spirit of Wshnu-wordup than self-immola- 
’ {Orissa, 1 134.) 

13. 1 15 Xlic Afgrfaan soon followed Ahmed Sbdh 
&U, in 1731 He passed the Attodc to invade India altogether 
mes, between 1747 and 1761 

14 . 1 8 nedeemed tbeir barrests, &c. The “annual 
om " was termed the cAout, and was first leWed by Sivaji, the 
der of the Mahratta power, in 1663 It amounted to one-fourth* 
e revenue. 

14 . 1 II One rapacions leader B&p Rdo, Peisbw^ 
e Mahiattas m 1736, advanced upon Ddhi to prov e, as he said, 
t he was still in Hindustan ” (See Introduction.) 

14, 1 18 3fabratta ditcli Made m 1742, as a defence 
: the Mahrattas, who, under Meer Hubeeb, were laying waste 
gal 

. 13, 1 20 Dictate tcmis of peace at tbe gates of 
Hostihues were commenced m 1824. Aracan was ceded, 
a peace was signed on February 24, 1826 
^ 13, L 33 Saxe Maurice, Comte de Saxe, and Marshal of 
ce, was a natural son of Frederic Augustus H , king of Poland, 
was bom at Dresden m 1696 He died m 1730 He was one 
e most distmguished and dashing commanders, and one of the 
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nost dissolute men of his tune. See Carlyle s n onderful dcscnption 
■oiyxMaxaThtPrtnxtnrauh (Misc. Essays ) Hecallshim "probably 
the rvorst speller ever knonai," and does not think highly of his mili- 
tary powers (See note, p 121 ) 

P vj, 1 , X Stxam at Btalb ChSn Kilicb Khin (i£44-X748) 
was the son of Ghazi-ud-deen, a favourite of Aurungzebe, of Tartar 
origin By this emperor he was decorated with the titles Asof-Jah 
and Kuam-til-mullc, and appointed Subakdar of the Deccan in X713 
Here, like so many others, he contrived after a time to make himself 
independent, and to establish his jxmer as Nizam of Hyderabad in 
17S4. 

P 17, 1 iz 8on-tn-lair of n former IfAbob The 
former nabob, or natoab, was Doost Ah Chunda Sahib mamed 
one daughter, and Mortaza All the other. 

P 17, 1 13. ALnaierdy Kliaii Properly Anw&r-ud-dln. 
Having been entrusted by Kizam-ul-mulk with the guardianship of 
the } outhfid son of Sufdur Ai, on the murder of the child be seized 
the vacant nafaobship of the Carnatic (1740). andfounded the family 
afterwards so notonons After playing fast and loose tnth the 
Enghsh and French for many years, he ntis at last routed and slain 
by the latter in a battle fought at Ambfir, near Arcot, m 1750 It 
may be worth while to remark that, though always used non, the 
definite adyecbie " the" before Carnatic is qmte superfluous 

P 17 , 1 sS Sepoxo A corruption of Sifdhi, Hindustani fat 
eoldier 

P Z7i 1 33 Wbo owes to the eloquence of Iturire 
Edmund Burke {1730-1797) The speech on the payment of the 
Nabob of Arcot s debts is here referred to This speech, one of the 
most impassioned Burke ever made, and, in Lord Broughams 
opinion, by far his finest, nas dclnercd in 1785 , in it there is more 
wealth of imageiy, more imcctive, and more sarcasm than, perhaps, 
in anv other of his The follow ing passage is especially notew orthy , 
and will serve as an excellent contrast to Macaulays style — "AL 
the horrors of war before known or beard of were mercy to that 
new havoc. A storm of unwcrsal fire blasted crary field, consumed 
rneiy bouse, destroyed eiery tempic The miserable mhabitams 
flying from their flaming villages in part wera slaughtered , others, 
watbout regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank or sacredness 
of function, fathers torn from children, husbands from waves, ca- 
veleped in a whirlwand of cavailiy and amidst the goading spears 
of drivers, and the trampling of pursung herses, ne'e swept into 
cnptinty in an unknown and hostile Isrd 
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P i8, L 7 3 Iirzap 1 >a JTnng' Korrivea, &c. He 'n'as slaia 
m Januaiy 1751 while fighting against three Patan nabobs, who, 
after assisting in his elevation, had become discontented with their 
rewards In the confusion which followed his fall, Bus^, who was 
fighting for him, never lost his presence of mind, and succeeded in 
securing the vacant digmty for Salabut Jung, the tlurd son of the 
old Nizam 

P 19, 1 . 8 Tbe Taln>grlorlotM frcncliman Macaulay 
IS too severe m his tone with regard to this man, who imderstood 
the natives even better than Cbve , and who, had he been properly 
treated by his ungrateful country, might have surpassed the exploits 
of even his great nval himsdf. Both Onne and Mill, though con- 
demnmg many of his acts, and his frequent want of truth (often 
called diplomacy), refrain from speaking of him in terms of contempt. 
Onnemdeed hardly sets any hmits to what he might hare done^ and 
concludes an eloquent passage on what he really accomplished with 
the opimon that, when we take all this into consideration, "we can- 
not refrain from acknowledging and adminng the sagacity of hts 
genius ’’ (Orme, 1 377 ) 

P. 22, L 15 Xbe Tenth X«grf on of Ceesar This legion 
IS frequentl> mentioned m Caesars Commentarus as one on which 
he especidly rehed, and on which he bestowed marked favour , so 
much so, that, when his soldiers were discouraged by tbe reported 
valour of the army of Anovistus, Caesar professed his readiness to 
advance to the attack with this legion only It frequently dis- 
tinguished itself during his wars in Gaul, particularly on "the day 
he overcame the Nervii,” andm bis fim mvasion of Bntain It ac- 
companied him during tbe avil war with Pompey, and took part 
in the victory of Pbarsaha (b c. 48}. , 

P 22, k 15. Tbe 01<1 Gnard of Napoleon The Imperial 
Guard was formed by Napoleon in 1804, and m 1809 was divided 
1 ^ him mto tbe Old and Young Guard As soldiers could not be en- 
rolled m the former till they had served four campaigns m the hne 
with distmction, or from the preparatory corps of the Young Guard, 
It was an institution of the Ughest mihtary pohiy. In 1812 tbe 
Imperial Guard numbered 56,000 men. * It was dissolved by 
Louis XVIII m 1815, and revived by Napoleon III m 1854. It 
took part m the Crimean War of ZS55; 

P 23, L 14. Koseln, tbe aon of jLli. Alt (Ben Abfl. Taleb)^ 
fourth Cahph, was tbe cousm of Muhammad, and bis first disaple. 
He married Fatima, the favourite daughter of the Prophet. His 
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■Asirenomteai Obtarvattons, of wbich Delambrc sajs in bis Eh^t, 
'that, if all the other materials of saence were lost, these volumes 
-would sufiice to Teconstiuct modem astronomy 

P 31, L II Newcastle The miserable incapacity of New- 
castle may be guessed from the fact that, at the opening of 1756, 
-with the gigantic struggle of the Seien Years’ War plainly before 
him, there were only three regiments in England fit for service At 
the first disaster (which drove Newcastle from office] a despondency 
seized the nation, which is, perhaps, without parallel in our history 
In Jtdy 1757 Newcastle was recalled, and the accession of "the 
3 reat Commoner " made it possible for his Mimstry to stand 

P 31 , 1 24. Irfiril Sandnlcli John Montagu, fourth Earl 
of Sandwich (1718-1792), negotiated the peace of Aix-la-ChapcUe, 
in 1748, was First lord of the Admiralty, and then Secretary of 
.State in 1763, and again First Lord of the Admiralty in 1771 He 
was wounded in the "Gordon Riots ” 

P 32, 1 . 1 Sir Xtoiiert IVolpolc Sir Robert Walpole, 
Earl of Orford (1676-1745), distinguished, himself m the manage- 
ment of the impeachment of Sachet erd m 1710 He was First 
Lord of the Treasuty and Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1715, and 
again First Lord in 1721 (See Macaulay’s Es5a}s on Horace 
Walfolis Letters, and on •Lord Mahon s War of the Succession, in 
Spam ) " Many of his contemporanes bad a morahty qmte as lax as 
his , but very few among them had his talents, and none had hu: 
hardihood and energy ’’ [Ess(q> on Lord Holland ) 

P 33, 1 . 22 Of tlic pros inccK, &C. Another of the memor- 
able passages of this essay, fiill of the picturesque touches and 
allusions which rendered It the most popular that Macaulaj eter 
-wrote It wall be remembered that he is desenbing scenes which 
he himself had witnessed, and people amongst whom he himseh 
hadhved. 

P 34, L 8 ItN popolation zunlHpIicd exceedingrly. 
",He blesseth them so that theyvmlhply exceedingly, and suiferetl 
not their cattle to decrease.” Psalm evu 38 (Prayer-Book version] 
P 34, L 30 Xbe great commorcial companies For 
an account of the nse of the European factones, see Introducuon 
P. 33 , 1 5 lint tlie tract now corered, &c. Compare 
Mnator molem .£neas magalta quondam, 

Muatnr portas strepitamque et strata viarum 

Virgil, jEneid, 1 421. 

P-3S. hi7 Aliverdy Kban Muhammad All {i676-i7S6> 


a Tartar adtenturer, who, owing his fortunes almost entirt,lj to 
Soja-ud-deen conspired against his son, Serferaj Khan, and obtained 
the government of Bengal, Behar, and Onssa (17401. v Inch he’ 
soon formed into an independent loogdom He was one of the 
most remarkable men of a remarkable time *' The people at large 
during bis life experienced such care and satisfaction from his 
gentle administration as could not be exceeded b} the indulgence 
of a parent, wrlule, at the same time the lowest of bis officers 
grew rich in his service He was intelligent in all afiaits, and en- 
couraged the desemngof eicrj profession Affable in m-inners, 
wise in state affairs, courageous as a general, he possessed also 
every noble qualit} (Scott s Dtkiait, 11 pp 356-7 ) 

P 36, 1 sr. X. rlcli uatisi* Raja-raj-bultub, one of the 
Hindu officers whom it had been the poliQ of Aliierd} to place in 
positions of trust, hid amassed great wealth, and shortlj before the 
oeathof the oldaiccro} had been appointed governor of Dacca. 
As his predecessor in that office had been assassinated and 
plundered b> order of Suraja Dowlah, he was anxious to p'ace his 
famil) and treasures out of reach of the tyrant He managed, on 
pretence of a pilgnmage to Jagann&th, to send his son, Kissen-dass, 
with the greater part of his wealth to Calcutta Itwasthesurcndcr 
of this man that Suraja Dowlah demanded 

P 36, 1 33 ®Iic fort av-tn tniren, &c The res stance 
lasted forty -eight hours, under Mr Holwell Repeated signals of 
distress were made, day and mght to the vessels anchored below 
the town, but though a rescue might have been attcmp’ed at 
any ume with perfect safvtv, not one vessel was moved to the 
assistance of the unfortunate garrison This is the evidence of 
John Cooke, who was at that time secretary to the Governor and 
Council of Calcutta, in the first report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1772 Dime remarks — " Xcv er, perhaps was 
such an opportunity for pcrforminganhcroicactionsoignomm ously 
neglected, for a single sloop with fifteen brave men oa board, 
might, m spite of all the ciTorts of the enemy, have come up, end 
anchonng under the fort, hava: earned away all who suffi-red in the 
dungeon " (ii 78) 

P 37 , 1 6 Jft was *li<« Mriumor nolstlco Tie rfocity 
was committed on the night of June 20 1756 It is i2~,£wl„at 
remarkable that the author of the Sujjr-jl-^tu*a-alhn'~ (a ra,.vx 
historv of these times) does not mention this enme, wbi e 1' s trans- 
lator treats it as a mere p ccc o' carclessrcss (see Vustaf- 5 inms- 
1 
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lation, 1 note 42, p 721) , tvMe again Mr Mill (voL 111 p 166, 
note) sets off against it ttie atrocities of English imprisonment at 
home. Prof H H. Wilson, in a note on the following page, 
clearly shows that there was far more than carelessness in this act 
of wanton cruelt} Macaulay's account should be compared with 
Ormes {11 74), the lines of which he closely follows, and in piarts 
greatly improves 

P 37, 1 3X. Vgolino Connt Ugohno della Gherardesca, 
pxjdestl of Rsa, was starved to death with his children Arch- 
bishop Kuggieii, his fellow -conspirator, and afterwards his bitter 
enemy Dante (In/emo, xxxiii ) represents him frozen with Ruggien 
m a crevice of ice, gnawing his murderer's sikull For an account 
of him and his death, see Jia.'piBX s PlorenUne History, 1 3x8, and 
Viliam, vu zsS Chaucer relates the story m his Monkts Tale, 
following Dante's version closdy enough Ugohno tells Dante bow 
his children died one after the other, and how he fondled their 
dead bodies “till hunger did what sorrow could not do " 

P 37, 1. 34. Tlicjr crieil for mercy, &.C. This passage is 
a perfect eicample of nenous incisive narrative. The words seem 
to come with short quickened breath, through clenched teeth- 
Espieaall} noticeable, though the idea is taken horn Orme, are the 
contrasts in, “ At length the tumult died away in low gaspings and 
moamngs The day Iroke The Nabob had slept off his debauch, 
and permitted the door to be opened." Here the shortness of the 
sentences is enUrely a gam 

P 39, 1 26 Xu Octolier tlic expedition Railed. It 
sailed on Octobe* 10 and amved at Fulta, twenty mOes S S W of 
Calcutta, on December xj The time seems prodigious, but it 
must be remembered that the distance is not verj far short of 1,000 
miles, or nearly as far as from London to lasbon 

P. 46, 1. 27 Clli e vraw xn a painfully anxious Mitna- 
tion. Clives State of mind may be clearly seen m his letter to the 
Committee, dated from Cutwa, on June 79, 1737 Hewntes — "I 
Feel the greatest anxiety at the httle intelligence I receive from Meer 
Jafiier, and, if he is not treacherous, his sangfroid or want of 
strength will, I fear, overset the cxpiedition I am trying a last 
effort, by means of a Brahmin, to prevail ujion him to march out 
and join i.s I have appointed Plassey as the place of rendezvous, 
and have told him at the same time that, unless he gives this or 
some other sifnc ent proof of the sincerity of his intentions, I will 
not cross the nve' This, I hope, will meet with your approbation 
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the Medici (1512) he was banished, and in the following year he 
was anested on a charge of conspiraq, but was soon pardoned and 
released. The nest eight jears he spent in retirement and htetaiy 
work, and was then again employed as an ambassador He died 
at Florence in 1527 The work by which he is best known is his 
Del Pnncipe, a treatise on the principles of pohey, full of a cold- 
blooded wisdom, the most perfect personification of which is shown 
tobe •' the Ptince," evidently Caesar Borgia Itwasprobablj written 
togratif} the Medici, and was published m 1532 In 1502 Machiavelk 
had been sent as an envoy to Caesar Borgia, ostensibly to thank 
him for the protection he had giten to Florentine commerce, but 
really to sound him as to his intentions towards the republic. He 
remained three months in the court and camp of the pnnee, and 
witnessed the planmng and execution of many of Borgia s plots 

P S2«l 4 - Borgrla Caeair Borgia, son of Pope Alexander VI , 
was created cardinal soon after his father's election m 1492 He 
was one of the most craft), crud, and hcentious men that disfigure 
the page of Wstoiy In 1498 he resigned his dignity of cardinal, 
and spent the rest of his life in insurrections and petty wars, and 
enmes perhaps never equalled except tqr those of his sister Lucretia 
He was killed at a siege in Spam m 1507 For Macaulay's estimate 
of this remarkable man see Essay on Machiavelli 

P 52 , 1 6 XXoneotv i» tlic licst polity A popular say- 
ing, the carhest Enghsh uses of which I havebeen able to find are in 
Byrom, The Ntmmets, and North’s Lsfe of Lord Keeper Gutl/ord 
(1740) It occurs also in Doit Quixote, part 11 ch 33 

P 52, L 33 “ 'STea, yoa,” anil “ 3 fay, nay ” *' Butabore 
all things, mj brethren, sw ear not, neither by heaven, nor by earth, 
neither by an> other oath , but let yotw yea be jea, and jour nay, 
nay" (James V 12I See also Matthew v 37 Another of the numer- 
ous examples of Macaulay s constant use of Bibhcal phraseology. 

P 53 , 1 9 Xtnpccs The rupee is an Indian silver com, worth 
then about as Latdy, owing to the depreciation in the value of 
silver. Its value has fallen vote Zd , and even to ir 6 ^d (1876] 

P. 53 , 1 16 Salary A word very happily used m this con- 
text, for It IS derived from the Latin salartum, an allowance of salt, 
and then a soldier s pay 

P 54 , 1 14. XIic sliower of vrealtli hott fell, The 
follovving details, extracted from Chve’s ofiaaal letter to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Duectors, dated at Mootshedabad, 
July 26, 1738, will be of interest here — " The substance of the trea^ 
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with the present Nabob IS as follows — (i ) Confirmation of the mint, 
and all others giants and privileges in the treat} with the late Nabob 
(u ) Analhance, offensive and defensive, against all enemies what- 
ever (ill ) The French factories and effects to be dehvered up, 
and they never permitted to resettle in any of the provinces (iv ) 
One hundred lacs of rupees (—one milhon sterling) to be paid to 
the Company in consideration of the loss at Calcutta, and the cv- 
penses of the campaign (v ) Fifty lacs to be given to the Engli-h 
sufferers at the loss of Calcutta (vi) Tvientj lacs to Gentoos, 
Moors, and black sufferers at the loss of Calcutta (vii ) Seven 
lacs to the Armenian sufferers These three last donations to be 
distributed at the pleasure of the Admiril and gentlemen of the 
Council, indudiog me (vin } The entire propert} of ill lands 
within the Mahratla ditch, vvhii^ runs round Calcutta, to be vested 
in the Company , also 60a yards all round v ithout the said ditch 
(ix.) The Company to have the Zcmindarj (ic power of coUccung 
the revenues of the counto ) to the south of Calcutta I}ing bctuctn 
the lake and the nver, and reaching as far as Cuipce, thc> pijmgtt.e 
customaiy rents paid by the former Zemindars to the Government 
(x ) Whenever the assistance of the English troops shall be vv anted 
their cxtraordinaT} charge to be paid by the Nabob (xi ) No 
forts to be erected by the Gov emment on the nv erside from Hooghly 
downwards (xii ) The foregoing articles to be performed without 
delay as soon as Meer Jaffier becomes Subihdar (S^e Sir John 
'iti?!isxt\miLtfi^JiohriLerdC/tve,i 268) In the same letter Clive 
computes the revenue, mentioned in ix at ten lacs, or ioo,oocf 
The stipidalions in ui and xi secured to the lords of Fort Wlllnm 
the monopolv of the trade of all the distncts through vvhicli the 
Ganges runs 

P S4 , 1 28 riorlnv Flonns were first madeb> ihcFIoin- 
tines Kfonn was issued bj Edward III in 1337 it a value of ti» 
It was callcd^orrii after the Florentme com, because the litter v is 
of the best gold The modem silver flonn (value ar ) was i*sut d 
m England in 1849 (Sec Hiydns Diehonriy ef Di’is, ind il c 
authonties he quotes ) 

P 54 , 1 28 JBjrannt* More commonl) spelt Uz 3 n‘ O *■: 
itsant, OE tosv»/c (Chaucer, efih Xcie 5305) E. Sev' 
lesand " An ancient piece of gold com, offered bv the Frcich k -^s 
at the mass of their consecration at Rlicims, and cal'cda t 

as a com o' this desenption was first struck it B\zsrt o' Cc— 
Stantinoplc It is sa d to have been woth m Frc'ch iro-cv f,f v 
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pounds " (Jamieson, ScolUsh Dtciienary] Camden gl^es its value 
as 15/ Bezants appear to have been current m England in the 
reign of Edward 111 

P 54, I 28 Before any Enropcan sliip, &c. The 
power of Venice in the East dates from the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople, m which she took part, and obtained, in return for 
her services, many islands and important posts on the coast of Asia 
Mmor, the starting point of her great Eastern dominion 

P. 54, L 3a BCc accepted tictTrcen two and flirce 
bnndrcd tlioaitand ponndii The amount he acc^Ced did 
not exceed sixteen lacs, or 160,000/ As one of the Committee he 
also received 28,000/ When in after times he was accused of 
rapacity, he indignantly rephed, "When I recollect entering the 
treasury of Moorshedabad, with the heaps of gold and silver to the 
right hand and to the left, and these crowned wnh jewels, I stand 
astonished at my own moderation ” (Seep 90, and the note thereon; 
see also Life, i 3x3) 

P SSi 1 - S 8Clie lilograplicr . . . Aaiatlc n"*.\jre The 
argument that there was no law to forbid Clive’s conduct is not Su: 
John Malcolm’s but Mr Mill s, who gives it as " one of the other 
considerations, to which the House never adverted, which fairly 
recommended the rejection, or at least a very great modidcaUon, of 
the penal proceeding ' {History, lu 454) Malcolm roerelj reiterates 
It, and with no great vehemence He adds, "According to the 
ideas of that country, the reward was not evcessive , no native of 
the East certainly deemed it so And, if it be objected to as con> 
fetred by a foreign potentate, Chve must be content to share, m bis 
fortunes as his fame, the fate of the Prince of Mmdelheim, the Duke 
of Bronte, and the Duke of Vittona” {I-t/e of Lord Chve, in. 430) 
The Emperor Joseph 1 invested Marlborough with the pnncij^ty 
of Mmdeiheim m 1705 Nelson was granted the estate of Bronte 
m SicH}, and the title of the Duke of Bronte bv Ferdinand IV 
king of Naples in 1798 , and Wellington was created Duke of 
Vittona bv Ferdinand ’WI , King of Spam, in 1813 

P* 37 > I 17 SCIie viceroy . . ofOafle Sujah-U'Dowlah. 
The mdependence of Oude dated from 1753, and its Nabobs bad 
long been heredimrj viziers of the empire Oude was doubly for- 
midable at this time because of ils connexion with the French, and 
because n hao mo'c forces at its oisposal than an> other northern 
p-ovnnee. Its power was broken bj the battle of Busar, m 1764. 

P 58 , 1 23 Xtie tract Iving to tbe north of the Car- 
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aatlc Called the NorUiern Circars, four provinces which had 
been ceded to Bnsi^ by the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1753 Bussy <1 
power had been extinguished, however, through the jealousy and 
incompetency of Lally, the governor-general of the French posses- 
sions, in 1758 Lieutenant-Colonel Forde commanded the forces 
which Chve dispatched in the same year to these provinces, and 
gained a complete success by the capture of Masulipitam This 
town and eight districts round it were ceded by the Nizam, fjalabut 
Jung, to the English, and the French were excluded from the 
Nizam’s domimons 

P 59 , 1 aS KUc Oos ernor of Patna Ramnarayun, i c. 
Rdm Nhrhyun, the Rajah of Behar, of wbicn Patna was the capital 
P 60 , 1 15 ^alt-rent A rent paid in money in discbaige 
of services which would otherwise be due , Lat gutetus redilut, sec 
Blackstone, bk 111 cb 2 It should be noticed that it was not 
the custom in India to grant land, but only the rrtnues of land 
These beneliaary holdings were termed jaghirti 

P 60, 1 . 34. Tlic fnnio of the Itntcb For an account of 
the Dutch power in India, see Introduction 

P 62, 1 15 Clirc aailctl for Encrlnnil Tb,s was on 
February 5, 1760 It vould be well here to glance at the position 
of the English in India outside BcngaL On the Coromandel co.ast 
fortune had turned emiroiy against the French, and no nvalry was 
any longer to be feaied from them m that part of the world The 
battle of WandewBSh in 1759 had deslrojcd the last hope of Lallj, 
and, by leaving Bussy a captive in the hands of tbe victors, had 
deprived him of the only oiBcer possessed of great abihties The 
siege and capture of Pondicherry in January 1760 folio red, and 
tbe town was razed to the ground. Fortune bad also smiled on 
Bombay and its vicinity Commerce was steadily on the increase 
the anoent towai of Surat, whidt had been the earliest sel’lcwent 
formed by the English on the shores of Indian seas and was of 
great importance to Muhammadans, as the port from which thev 
sailed on tbcir pilgrimages to the tomb of the Prophet Ird latch 
been placed under the protection of its more fiounslimg r<-<galjour 
towai, both bv the facton and tlie native merchants and ihe powc.- 
of the great Seedee, or admiral of the emperor, who had Ii th* ro 
been its supreme lord, bad been oveithrowai Its t*cdc too, had 
gtcntly increased m consequence 

P 62 , 1 24. JPItt, av lio«p fuflacRrr, He. WV ’"i Pi't the 
elder (ryoS-iyyS), '• the great Commonc-, itmust ber<r-''”nbc'ad. 
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was the grandson of a governor of Madras, and therefore had 
^ecial reasons for his interest in Qive. The strength of this man s 
conncdons, his passionate love for all that he deemed lofQ and true, 
his fieiv ene^ and impetuous eloquence, hispoeticunr^matiicness 
and inspired belief in humanity, and withal his lofty self-assiunption 
and proud honesty make him — what Frcdendc the Great called him 
— emphatically "a man " But itwas his intense behef in the great- 
ness and glory of England which chiefly gamed him his enormous 
power both m and out of Parhament, and especially over the 
mercantile classes There is an mteresting letter to bun from Ckve 
given b} Sir John Malcolm, and bearing date "Calcutta, January 7, 
1759 " it he dwells much on the advisabihty of the nations 
taking out of the hands of the Compan> the goiemment of theu* 
vast temtortes — a measure which was adopted only on August 2, 
1858 

P 62,1.27. Xliat mcmoraUc period The >0211759 is 
perhaps the most memorable in the annals of England s mihtasy 
glory. The French were defeated at Mmden m August, in the 
same month them fleet was beaten off Cape Lagos , Quebec was 
taken in September, and the Brest fleet was aniuhilated off 
Quiberon Bay by Aduural Hawke in Not ember , while m the same 
year, in India, Forde and Coote were wvesung the Northern Circars 
from Count Lall>. 

P 62,1 31 Xheadmiratlonof tUe Kingrof Priu«ia. 
There is an anecdote on this pomt whidi runs asfollcnvs (Malcolm's 
Lift of Lord Cltae, u 137) In the year 1758, when pubhc opimon 
had forced the Duke of Cumberland to resign the office of com- 
mander-m-chief to I.ord Ligonler, the latter one day asked 
Frederick the Great s permission for the young Lord Dunmore to 
serve as a i olunteer in the king's army Leave was refused, where- 
upon the commander-m-cbief went on to say, " ila> he not join the 
Duke of Brunsi.-ick then?” "Pshaw," replied the king, "whatcan 
he get oy attendmg the Duke of Brunswick ? If he desues to learn 
the art of war, let Wm go to Chve ” 

P 62 , 1 32. Xlicrc were tlicn no reporter*, dc. The 
publication of debates was forbidden as a breach of pnvilege, but 
ivas virtually conceded in 1771. Miller, printer of the London 
E-.tning Xlatl, was arrested in the Cit> of Ixindon by order of the 
House of Commons for pubhshmg the debates, but ivas discharged 
by the Lord Mayor , for doing which the Lord Mayor was sent to 
the Tower, and remained there till the end of the session But no 
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won by Pnnce Ferdinand of Brunswick, who commanded the 
Enghsh, Hessians, and Hano\enans, on August i, 1759 ; and the 
-same general again defeated the French at Warburg on July 31, 
1760 

P 64, L 26 Georgre Grcmillc Hismmistiy (1763-1765) 
was made chiefly remarkable for the recklessness displajed in his 
struggle with the press, and the short-sighted arrogance and folly 
which drove the Amencan colonies into revolt Macaula> was of 
opmion that, on the whole, "the worst admimstration which has 
governed England since the Revolution was that of Geoige Gren- 
ville, " though he adds that • ‘ it was tte King who urged the measures 
of coercion towards the refractory colomes ’ (History of England, 

1 402) Burke, however, held that the worst was that of the Duke of 
Grafton For a desorption of Grenville and his followers, see Burke's 
Sfeeck on American Taxation, p 146, Clarendon Press Senes 

P 64, k 28 Xhat 'nrcrrliloM tlcmapogmc TVilbc!* 
Wilkes (1727-1797) and his famous No 45 of the Norik Bnion, 
are too well known to need many words here. (See Green's History 
cf the English People, p 730 ) As to the charge of profligacy, 
we may say that be was separated from his wife after a few jears 
of mamed life , that, in 1763, he was prosecuted for pnnting an ' 
obscene poem, called an Essay on Woman, and that his attaiks on 
the Court Cabal, as Burke rails it. were compounds of calumny, 
ribaldry, and Billingsgate, redeemed by occasional smartness — or, 
m the language of the House, " obscene and impious libels ” Most 
of the eflect of these last was due to thmr artful pandenng to the 
impulses of popular prejudice Burke, in his Present Discontents 
(Clar Press, p 57) does not seem to think so badly of the man and 
his writings as might have been expected. 

P 65, L 2 “TTour Majcstv will liaxe nnotlier vote ’’ 
There is reference here to the party formed by the king with the 
object "of restormg to the crown that absolute direction and 
control which Charles I and James 11 had been forced to re- 
Imquish, and from which Geoige I and Geoige II had quietly 
abstamed." (Earl Russell, Preface to Bedford Corresp ui p xxix.} 
See also yir/««x, April 22, 1771, and Burkes celebrated pamphlet 
on Present Discontents, which is one long vigorous attadc on the 
kmg s parly 

P 65, 1 21 A. Ovamponacl election Grampound was 
t borough in Cornwall For bribery and corrupt practices in it, in 
1819, several personsv ere comicted, and among them Sir Manasseh 
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TUipet, who was sentenced by the Court of King s Bench to a fine 
of 10,000/, and two Tears* impnsoninent. Gratnpound was dis- 
franchised m i8si (See Ha}dn's Dtckonary of Dates 'S "The 
■airrent pnee oftoroughs—iot such is the corrupt state of the national 
rqiresentation in England, that this language is authorised by 
-common use — was enormously raised by the rival plunderers of 
the East and of the West, who. by a new species of alchemy, had 
transmuted mto English gold the Blood of Afnea and the Tears 
■of Dtndiutan Many pnvate fortunes nere ruined, or matenally 
impaired, by contests earned on with the utmost shamelessness of 
pobtical depravity" (Belsham, History of Great Britain {ry68), v 
a68) 

P 66, L 7 Xlio Bnddcr coart* Sadder (Hin sadr, 
"eminence," " chief *) was a term applied in vanoas significations, 
but pnnapally to the courts of Sudder Adawlut, which were those 
of highest ciinl and cnminal junsdiction in all the presidencies, unt 3 
amalgamated by recent law with the high courts in some of those 
divisions 

P 66 , 1 as Ptirot Lord Pigot, governor of Madras He 
was imprisoned by the members of his coundl in 1776, and died in 
confinement in 1777 As a avihan he bad been in India forty 
jears, and bad amassed a fortune estimated by Mr. Watts at 
400,000/ 

P 67 I 27 Ah CIIsc oacc Raid, &c. Describing the 
temptations of an Indian offiaal, Clive says " How the banyan 
(natne trader and money-lender) is the fair lady to the Company’s 
servant He iaya bis bags of siher before him to-dav , gold to- 
morrow , ;ewels the next day , tmdif these fail, he then tempts him, 
m the way of his profession, which is trade In short, flesh 

ind blood cannot bear it " {Speech on Bast Indie yadicature Bill, 
Match 30, 1772 ) 

P 68 , 1 2 Tlio noDinn proconanl Lucii-s Licinius 
Lucullus (see note, p 116) "Subterraneous caves and passages were 
dug under the hills on the coast of Campani' and the sca-w-itcr was 
conv<iycd round the house and pleasure gro-nds where the fsbes 
ilochcd in such abundance that not less than ae.oco poMUds’ wo'th 
were sold at his death " (Lempnirc) 

P 68, 1 6 XI«c NpnnlHli vlcoror. This scea-s to be a 
general reference. If Macaular meant to refr to arv pirjciiiir 
vicerov, it was probablv Hernando Piiarro, goverre- of Cu«co, and 
brother of the great Fnneisco (P'cscott, iii cyj o" Co-ter. v os^ 
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amval at court with great pomp, m 1528, is mentioned by Helps- 
\Spantsh Conquest, ib 16S] 

P. 68, L 9 feniniitcr-IioDic* From Gr oirru, to pack 
dos^ or to load, was formed a pack-saddle, or load. We 
have then, Lat sagina,salma,\i.saltna,soma, Ger a burden, 

It somaro, Fr sommter, Ger saunter, a sumpter or pack-horse 
(Wedgwood s Dictionary^ 

P. 68, k 14. XlicT'palletl don'll tbeir creatnre SIccr 
3'alRcr. In July 1760, Meeran, the son and heir of Meer Jafner, 
died. In spite of his profligacy he had been the mainsta} of the 
govenunent of Moorshedabad, and his death brought on an im- 
mediate ensis Meer Jafner lost the little reason he ever possessed, 
and the administration fell into a state of complete anarchy To 
remedy matters the imbecile Nabob was deposed, and his son-in- 
lawr Meer Cossfm set up in his place As the price of his elevation 
the new Nabob ceded to the Company the distncts of Chittagong, 
Midnapore, and Burdwan, which were then estimated to furnish a 
third of the revenue of Bengal, besides promising to make good all 
arrears, and bestowing a gratmty of 200,000/ on his benefactors 
Despite the vigour of the new administration, however, matters- 
went from bad to worse, for the exorbitant demands of theCompanv 
and Its servants had nuned the finances of the provmce In X763 
matters again came to a cnsis On July 19, Meer Cassim’s troops- 
were defeated at Cutwa , on the 24th Moorshedabad was occupied, 
and Meer JaSier, a hopeless imbecile and crippled with leprosy, was 
once more created subahdar On August 2, a decisive battle was 
fought at Ghenah, m which the English, though victorious, ex- 
penenced the staunchest resistance they had yet met with. This 
reverse threw Meer Cassim mto an uncontrollable fury Ramnara 
Yun, the deposed governor of Patna, was cast into the Ganges with 
a weight round his neck Raja-raj-buUub, the former governor of 
Dacca, was put to death widi all his sons The Moorshedabad 
bankers, the Setts, were drovmed This occurred at OodwanuUa. 
Early m November the English advanced upon and earned the 
entrenched camp at this pos', and Meer Cassim fled to Patna. But 
before his departure be ordered the massacre of Mr EUis, the 
Company s agent at Patna, Mr Amjatt, another agent, and about 
150 other Bntish suojects, 50 of whom were officers in the civil or 
nuhtaty service. Then the infuriated and desperate Nabob cv:a- 
cuated his capital and, flying before the vengeance of the Bntish 
army, at last took refuge within the temtodes of the Viceroy oF 
Dude. 
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P 69, I 10 Vliey foond fbe little tlns'cr, &c Are* 
terence to i Kings xu 10 Tbe whole passage is a model of 
succmct dear narrauvr Not a single point of importance is 
omitted, not one insign Scant detail inserted , while the real cause 
■ot ice evils is touched ivith that severe indignation \mh which the 
thought of injustice always inspired Macaulay, rousing m him an 
eloquence which is then likest the indignant eloquence of Burke. 

P k 35 KIic MCnasnlmnn Iiiatorian of tlioac 
times Seid Gholam Hosem Khan, the author of the Sujar-ul- 
Muta-akhtnm, or “View of Modem Times") {or, more hlerally, 
“Manners of the Modems '), an account of the last seven emperors 
of Hindustan, and of the English wars in Bengal down to 1783 The 
passage quoted will be found on p 107 of %ol 11 of the rcnegide 
Frenchman, Mustafis, translation The passage commencing “O 
God 1 come, &c IS a quotation from the Kurin, often in the 
mouths of the afflicted 

P 70, 1 23 Hie Sepoys conlil only lie kept, &.C. The 
first Sepoy mutiny took place about the middle of the jiar 1764 at 
Patna, It was put down by Major Monro, who blew twenty men 
from the guns At intervals other mutinies followed, gcncnlly 
just aftera successful campaign, when the troops were least nmcniblc 
to reason 

P 70, 1 34. Verres and Piaorro Cams Verres was 
prastor of Sicdy, B c 74-^3 The oppression and rapine of which 
he was guilty, while in office, so offlended the Sicilians that they 
brought an accusation against him before the Roman Senate 
Cicero undertook the cause of the Sicihaos, and pronounced the 
first of those celebrated orations (the second was not dchicrcd) 
which are so well known in connexion w7th his name. Verres 
perished m the proscnption of BC 43 For Pizarro, sec note, 
p zoo 

P 73,1 17, Xn n pris atp letter, &C. To General Cvnac, 
dated May 6, in w Inch he describes the proceedings n the Council on 
May 3, 1763 His \ oyage out liad taken a y car 

P 73, k s6 Hr lind clio»on tlir pood part Luke 
X 43 

P 75 1 32 XXb» lipcn accn»f‘d lir lii<t«rtait« Vill, 
with a narrowness of view somewhat sutpnsing, calls Ch\cs ir- 
rangement " a proceeding in its own nature si amc'ul ifhs'in, in. 
p 412), an opinion which Wilson inanotc «cicreis condcrans Mr. 
Thornton \HtJior}, 1 p 503) takes the same «t..\ as Mi !, wh cl is 
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likevnse founded on a misconception of the possibOities of Cbve''? 
posiUon. There is an elaborate defence in chap xvl of his Ltfe, 
and he himself, m his speech of March 30, 1772, gives u eighty 
reasons for his conduct. Some idea of the value of the salt 
monopoly at that tune may be gathered from the following. The 
profitswere to be divided m equal shares the governor was to have 
one ; another was to be divided among the members of Council, 
another among the colonels of the first ranh, chiefs of factones, &a, 
a fourth among field officers, chaplains, &c., and so on. And, sot- 
vathstandmg all this division, Chve estimated a colonel s portion of a 
share at not less than 7,000/ per annum Sur George Campbell, 
wnting m 1852, sajs, “ It thus appears that from salt government 
derh es a v ery large and mcreasing rev enue of upwards of two and a 
half millions sterhng, very mucdi to be depended on” \Moitm 
India, p 384) The government monopoly in this trade was finally 
abolished m May 1863 by Sir Charles Trevel>an, Macaulays 
brother-in-law 

P 77, 1 . 17 One of tlie coniirplrntora vra* accn^eil, 
&C. Lieutenant Stamsforth was reported to Chve as having ex- 
pressed an intention to put his lordship to death rather than see 
the conspirac} broken up Lord Chve refused to take any pubhc 
notice of the threat, and only once referred to it in an address to 
the troops at Monghir, -when he used thewords quoted by Macaulay 
Mr. Stamsforth was not, however, restored to the service. The 
most conspicuous of the officers cashiered was Su: Robert Fletcher, 
who, however, eventually contrived to regain the favour of the 
Company, and, m 1773, managed to cany his mutinous designs to 
a more successful issue agamst Lord Pigot, governor of Madras, 
whom he seized and placed m arrest. The special cause of the 
mutmy was the stopping of iatfa, or field allowance to the officers, 
which, from bemg at first allowed to troops dunng a campaign, had 
become permanent, or almost so 

P. 77, k 24 XliP ?raIio1> of Oode with a large army, 
&C. It should be remembered that Sujab-nd-Dowlah, the Nabob 
Viaer of Oude, had been severely defeated by Mqor Munro at the 
battle of Buxar, October 23, 1764 — a victory almost as important 
as that of Plass^' (see note, p 100) The capture of Lucknow, the 
capital of Oude, and of AUfihab&d, and a second defeat at Corah, m- 
duced him to throw himself on the mercy of General fjmaf and 
the English authonttes Chve evinced the greatest moderanon m 
Iesto^^g to him his fodeited kingdom, with the exception of the 
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Pulled dojin the tyrants India served trith dread 
And raised thyself, a greater, in their s'ead * 

Gone thither armed and hungry, returned full. 

Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 

A despot big with power ohtamed h) wealth. 

And that obtmned b} rapine and by stealth’ 

'With Asiatic vices stared thy mind. 

And left their vittues and thme own behind. 

And, having trucked thy soul, brought home the fee. 

To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee ’ 

Expostulation, 

Compare also The Task, ii i-eS^, and Lord Chatham's speech, 
January 22, 1770 “ The nches of Asiahave been poured m upon us, 
and hare brought vrith them not only Asiatic luxury, but, 1 fear, 
Asiatic principles of government.” (See also note to p 65, 1 . 21 } 

P 84, L I Snell as far av vre can jndgre, &c. Compare 
Burke's on iht Revolution tn France (Clar Press edition, 

P 53)ivherehesays that the House of Commons mil be able to 
preserve its greatness "as long as it can keep the breakers of laiv m 
India &om becormng the makers of law in England.” 

P 84. L 22 Sybarite Sybans was a Gredc colony founded 
m Southern Italy about 720 B a, and destroyed by the Crotonians 
m 510 B c Its inhabitants were greatly addicted to luxury, and 
hence the term S) 6 ante came to be appUed to luxunous people in 
general 

P. 84 , 1 28 Sir 3 EattbcTF 3 Hte A character in Foote's 
play TAe Naiol which appeared at the Haymarket Theatre m 1772 
Sir Matthew is generally supposed to have been meant for Chies 
fnend. General Smith. Foote's moral, as spoken by Mr Thomas 
Oldham at the end of the play, is that "whoever keeps his post, 
and does his duty at home, wiU be found to render his country best 
service at last' 

P. 85, L 27 TTilHain ECantiagrclon William Huntington 
(not Huntmgifon}, (1744-1813}, S S , was a Calvinist dissentmg 
preacher, and a notonous impostor, who by his tncks gamed much 
populanty amongst the foolish His best known works were The 
Arminian Skeleton, and The Bank of Faith Concermng his title 
he wrote, " As I cannot get a O D for want of cash, neither can I 
get a M A. for want of learning ; therefore I am compelled to fly 
for refuge to S S , I7 which I mean ‘sinner saved.' ” 

P. 87,'! 16 JLtlain Smitb Adam Smith (1723-1790) is 
best known as the author of TXe Wealth of Nations, whose mam 
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pnnciple is that latom, and not land nor nione). Is tlie real source 
of wealth It was published in 1776, and one of its great objects 
VIZ Fne trttdc, iras accomplished in England bj the abolition of 
the com laws (1846), and the commercial treaty wmh France (i860} 
chiefly through the instrumentality of Richard Cobden In the 
Wealth of Nations, bk iv chap 7, he sajs of the East India 
Company that "tpe private trade of the servants tends to stunt the 
natural growth of every part of the produce in which thej choose to 
deal" "(their monopoly) tends to reduce the quantitj of 

every sort of produce, even that of the neccssancs of life whenever 
the servants of the Company choose to deal in them, to what those 
servants can afford to buy and expect to sell with such a profit as 
pleases them *’ It 15 only fair to add that, though bhming the 
officials, he allows that “they have acted as then situations naturally 
directed, and they who have clamoured loudest against them pro- 
bably' would not have acted better themselves ’ 

P 89, 1 I Xoril Xtoclrlngliatti The first mimstty of 
Charles Wentworth, Itfarquis of Rockingham, vns m 1765 and 
he was prime minister again in the year of his death, 1789 Ilurkc, 
in his pamphlet on Praent Diseontents, endeavoured to prove that 
the old Whig sy stem, rev iv cd and w orked by the Rockingham party, 
to wluch he himself belonged, would be more to the king s personal 
advantage than any other For an account of this penod and its 
chief characters, see Macaulay's Essay on the £a> I of Oat um 

P 90 , 1 94. lEc (Icvcrlbod In v iv ill luii.riiuu'i Re In 
the speech (March 30, 1773) already quoted his wo-th, arc — ‘ Con- 
sider the situation m which the victory of Plassey placed me, A 
great pnnee was dependent on my pleasure , an opfficm city hv it 
my mercy , its richest bankers bid igmnst each other for mv smiles 
I walked through vaults which were thrown open to mt. alone piled 
on cither band with gold andyewcls ’ (See Glcigs Lsjt of Lord 
Clvse, p 297 ) 

P 91,] 32 Xliiicoilii' ilclivcror of fecotlnnil Rc, It 
would be unfitting to dwell too strongly on the faults and b'cmis*’cs 
of these great men, in w horn the good so fir outw c g’ s the bad It 
would be well, indeed, if contcmporancs could judge with the im- 
partiality of postentv , but this is impossTiIc It would liave been 
wdl, too, if Lord Macaulay himself could occasionally have v.ewcd 
with the eves of a contemporary ibcmcnwhoaih'. p'oi'cs or revalcs , 
perhaps his judgments would then have been sounder ' Every 
schoolboy knows the crime of Bruce. The great blemish on the 

k a 
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nanip of Maunce, Dtikeof Saxony (1521-1553). ""as his sdf-seeking 
and temponsing conduct, before he finally espoused the cause of 
the Protestants, and drove Charles V out of Germany Wilham 
"the Sflent” (1533-1584), on whose character historians so differ, 

IS pronounced by Motley [Rtse of the Dutch RepiAhc, 1 239) to 
be gufitless of the chaiges "whid made him the murderer of his 
first wife, a common conspirator against Philip’s crown and person, 
and a crafty malefactor, m general, without a single virtue.*' Md 
he adds, with a justice which everyone will admoi^ledge^ that "he 
accomplished a task through danger, amid toils, and mth sacrifices, 
such as few men have ever been able to make on their country’s 
altar" (r^if 111 602} The massacre of Glencoe stained the naihe 
of William III James Stuart, Earl of Murray, treated his sister 
and queen with a cold cruelty Cosmo de Media (1519-1574), 

' grand-duke of Tuscany, though he restored hteiature and the fihe 
arts to Italy, had won his power at Florence by torture and secret 
assassination Henry of Navarre was as distmguished for the 
hcentiousness of his private life, and the versatihty of his faith, as 
m his pubhc acts he truly deserved the name of Great. Peter the 
Great (1672-1725), Czar of all the Russias, though of such vvond^. 
fnl abili^ in pubhc life, was to the end a coarse, brutal savage, - 
. wallowing in drunkenness, and revelling in the torture of his vie- 
tuns It IS somewhat su^smjr that Macaulay should have placed 
him m so honourable a list, however great his achievements muy 
have beeru 

P. 92, 1 14. XEnigrlit of tlie Batli This order is said to be 
of very early ongin, but it was not formally constituted till 1399 Ijj 
Henry IV , tw o days before his coronation m the Tower He con- 
ferred the order on forty-six esquires, who had watched with him 
the night before, and had bathed. After the coronation of Charles 
II the order was neglected till May 1725, when it was revived by 
George I A veiy fine description of Henry VII 5 Chapel m 
"Westminster Abbey will be found m Washmgton Irving’s well- 
known Sketch Book Clive’s installation took place June 15, 1772 
On October 9 of the same jear he was made Lord-Lieutenant of 
Salop, and, m the following December, of Montgomeryshire also 

P 92, L 22 A-t lengfit tbe ebargea came, &.C. Qn 
April 8 and 21, Colond Burgoyne had brought up the third and 
fourth reports of the Committee^ and on May 10 called the attention 
of the House to them, dedanng that thqr contained an account of 
crimes shockmg to human nature He stated that all disasters $n 
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the East could be traced to the dethronement of Suraj>u-Do«lah, a 
crime of the blackest perfidy He touched seiercl} on the afiiiir of 
Otmcbund, and the immense sums which the Select Committee of 
Calcutta had received, which were m reahty not presents, but the 
extortions of military force. He concluded by moving the follon mg 
resolutions (i ) “ That all acquisitions made under the inSuence of 
a mihtary force, or by treaty wth foreign prmces, do of nght belong 
to the state (ii } That to appropnate acqmsitions so made to the 
private emolument of persons entrusted with any civil or mihtan 
power of the State is illegal {m ) That veiy great sums of 
monqr and other valuable property have been acqmred in Bengal, 
from pnnces and others of that country, by persons entrusted with 
the civil and mihtary powers of the State, by means of such powers, 
which sums of money and valuable property havn been approptiitcd 
to the pnvate use of such persons” (Ltfe of Chve, m 329 &c.) Sii 
'William Meredith seconded Burgoyne's motion. 

P 93 , 1 X TTarrcn XZasfingrs For an account of Warren 
Hastings {1732-1818) and his famous tnal, see Macaulay’s Essay 

P 93 , 1 ag. TIic proi ions question Termed b> May 
[Parhamintary PracUet) an ingenious mode of avoiding a vote on 
any question which is proposed When a question is about to be 
pot by the Speaker, a member ma} inteiferc b) moving that the simc 
question "be now put, ' and if this 15 negatived, then the mam 
question cannot be put at that time This method is attnbuicd, 
probably incorrectly, to Sir Harry 'Vane. 

P 93, 1 25. Wodrterburno niovcil, flc. Wedderbumc 
who was at this time Sohator-Gcneral, in concert with Mr Fuller, 
ably defended Chve, and through them influence, on Ma} si, the 
following modified motion was earned — "That certain sums (enu* 
merated) had been obtained b} lord Cine on the estabhsbnent of 
Mcer Ji^er, and that Lord Chvc did at the same time render 
great and mentonous services to his counti} ' He 1$ not censured 
for receiving the sums, though no doubt censure was implied 

P 93 . 1 33 Xcnliiimoii, Charles Jcnkinson, Earl of Liver* 
pool (1727-X808), was a verj conspicuous figure during the whole 
of the reign of George III , and for the greater part of it shared the 
obloquy which attached to all the confidential friends of the Bute 
administrition He was one of the "Kings friends" on whom 
Burke vras so sarcastic and severe in his pamphlet on Prtitrt Du- 
miienls (1770) Never perhaps did parly animosit} run higher 
than dunng this penod. 
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P. 94, 1 20 Hie contrant atracli Voltaire Franfois 
Mane Arouet de Voltaire (1694-1778), the celebrated French Deist, 
distinguished as poet, histonan and philosopher, was a man «ho 
destroyed more ideas, good and bad, than any other single in- 
dnidual tiho e\er hved In his Essay on Addison, Macaulay 
draws a remarkable companson betiseen Swift, Addison and 
Voltaire, " the three most etmnent masters of the art of ndicnle 
duimg the eighteenth century," and in his Essay on Eanies 
History of the Popes, and on Frederick the Great, again sketches 
the character of Volta.re and his compeers Carl>le sais of him : 
"Here too it is not greatness, but the \etj ectreme of expertness, 
that we recognise , not strength, so much as agilit} , not depth, but 
superficial extent That truly surpnsing abihty seems rather the 
unparalleled combmation of many common talents, than the exercise 
of any finer or higher one, for here too the want of earnestness, 
of intense continuance is faUl to him. He has the e>e of a l3rnx , 
sees deeper at the first glance than an) other man , but no 
second glance is given " (Essay on Voltaire Foreign Revtno, 
1829, No 6) 

P 94, L 24. Br. :noare John Moore (lyso-tSoa) was a 
physiaan and the father of Sir J ohn Moore of Corunna, and was sur- 
geon to the English ambassaddr at Pans la 1772 betook his degree 
asphysidan, and then spent fiveyears m travelling on the continent 
with the Duke of Hanulton. His best known w orks are A View of 
Society and Manners in France, Germany and Switzerland, a 
novel, Zelnco, and A View of the Causes and Progress of the French 
Rnolution In his Essay on Crohers Boswells Life of fohnson 
Macaulay again refers to Dr Moore, companng Johnson's remarks 
on soaet> to those of Tom Dawson, an Enghsh footman m 
Zeluco 

P 93 , 1 7 Wliicli rcjoicetli exccciUngrly, &C , •• (The 
bitter m soul) rejoice exceedingly, &c." (Job m 22) Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy, stnngs together several like sayings, on 
p 721, edition 1843 

P 93 , 1 8 'Wlille still a Trritcr at SCailras, &,c This 
story IS given bj Sir John Malcolm, in his Life of Lord Cine, 1 43, 
but he docs not ^ ouch for its accuracy There seems, howet er, no 
reason to doubt Its probabihty It is quite in keqiing with the res 
of his conduct at that time. 

P. 95, L 29 It wa« said that lie wonlA Kometimes, 
Sc. The anecdote is taken from Eostvdl's Life of Johnson, chap 
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XU Dr Robertson, the historian, teUing it in a conveisatSon mth 
Johnson Johnson sTemark is north recording "and jet this man 
cut fais own throat ! The true strong and sound mind can embrace 
equally great things and smalL ' 

P g6, 1 10 BCo titcil Iiy IiIm oat n linntl There are many 
accounts of 'the manner of Clives death Lord Stanhope, on the 
authority of Lord Shelburne, says that he cut his throat with a pen- 
kmfe Horace Walpole, writing to Lady Ossory, says, on the 
authonty of Dr Fothergill, that he died from an oter-dose of 
laudanum, against wMch he had been specially warned This 
account seems the more probable one, and that gitcn in the Life of 
Cltve, though carefully guarded, seems to point to the same cause. 
He says "It is probable that the excessive acuteness of the 
paroxysms of pain, arising from the gall-stones, combined with the 
effects of the medicine, which he bad used, acung on his fevensh 
imtabihty, led to the melancholy event which ensued ' {Ltfe efClrjt, 
111 373] Shortly after the death of Clive a book appeared under the 
title of The Life of Rolert Lord Cltve, viitk areedetes of hti 
fnvaie hfewith the particulars {ue)etrcumstanees of hsdeath B> 

' ' Charles Caracaoli, Gent " It is a verf scarce book, but through 
the kindness of Dr Rdst, of the India Office Library, I hive been 
able to get at it To quote Sir John William Kaye's words 
{Academy, Apnl ag, 1876), "This book his the distinction of being 
the worst book ever written ” It is made up of copious extnets 
from papers of ready access, interspersed with personal anecdotes, 
generally of a prurient character As Sir J W Kajesavs, "Ithas 
all the appearance of being the joint composition of 1 discarded or 
disappointed valet ind a bookseller s hack The sanctimonious 
chant} and gmnd htcrary style of the follow mg extract rcvvirdcd me 
for my somewhat unpleasant task of perusal "As none but the 
supreme searcher of hearts can judge of the motives of human 
acuons, we do not presume to ascertain whether it wis a fit of in- 
sinit}, or through hurry and inexpcncncc in the art of shiving, 
that he unfortunatelv cut the jugular vein How it was con- 

tnved to avoid the disgriccful inquisition of the coroner, and how 
further proceedings were stopped, is loo delicate ir.d nice i pomt 
for me to discuss WTicn the undertikcr came to pu’ the corpse in 
the coffin, he vvis rcpnminded for his cunous inspection Xo one, 

I think, will be hkclv to dispute the nght of Chirlcs Ciricciob to 
the now uncnviible abbreviation of " Gent " 

P g6, 1 34 Clilrnf Gliizni or GharnI in Afghan slan, wts 
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one of the strongest fortresses in Asia The English, under Sir J ohn 
Keane, attacked and took this stronghold m three hours, on July 
23. 1839 (the year before Macaulay's Essay was pubSshed m the 
Rdtnburgh Review) It capitulated to the Afghans in March 1842, 
who were defeated m September of the same year, and General^ 
Nott entered the fortress on the next day (September 7] 

P 97 , 1 3 Alcxantlcr, ConAC, and Cltarlcs 3 CXX 
Alexander the Great fought and won the battle of the Granicus 
(b c 336} at the age of twenty-twro Lysimachus was his great 
instructor in the art of ivar Pnnce Condd at the same age totally 
defeated the Spaniards at Rocroi, in 1643 Charles Xli of Sireden, 
at the age of eighteen heavily defeated the Russians at Narva in 
1700 All these battles were decisive. Napoleon Buonaparte 
entered the army at the age of 16, and at the age of 20 began to 
distmguish himseilf Four years later be commanded the artOleiy 
at the memorable siege of Toulon (1793) 

F 97, L 23. Those who snhdncd Antlochns and 
Xlgrancs Antiochus Asiaticus, king of Syna, was conquered by 
Pompey in B c 63 Tigranes, the ruler of Armema, and son-in- 
law of Mithndates, was totally defeated by the Roman general, 
Lucius Licmius Lucullus in B c 69, and three years later laid his 
crown at the feet of Pompej 

P 98, 1 12 MCanro, Xlphfnsfone, and HXctcalf. Sir 
Thomas Munro (1760-1827) was gov emor of Madias in 1820 The 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone (1778-1859), governor of 
Bombay (X8Z9-1827), and histonan, was one of the most cele- 
brated of British Indian statesmen Lord Metcalf (1785-1846) ' 
took charge of a mission to the court of Lahore m 1808 In 1835 
he acted provisionally as governor-general between Lord W 
Bentinck’s resignation and the amval of Lord Auckland. He 
afterwards filled the posts of governor of Jamaica and governor- 
general of Chnada. 

P. 98, 1 . 21. Kncnlltu and Trajan Lucius Licinius 
Lucullus (b C Z15-57), consul and commander, was celebrated for 
his mihtaty talents and his luxunous style of hving He conquered 
both Mithndates of Pontus and Tigranes of Armema. Marcus Ul- 
pius Trajanus (a d 52-117), the wisest and best of all the emperors 
of Rome, greatly distinguished himself as a general by his conquests 
of the Hactans and Parthians He was no less distinguished m the 
HvQ works vvhudi he accomphshed, amongst which may be men- 
tioned the great road across the Pontine Marches. 
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P 93, L ^ Xorgot. Anne Robert Jacques Turgot {1727- 
1781), controller-general of finance to I^ouis XVI , rvas a man as 
distinguished for his abihties as for the earnestness of purpose with 
which he set to work to produce “apacific French Revolution"— an 
endeavour so eloquently described by Carljle His absolute failure 
only added gloiy to his attempt. 

P 98, 1 25 Xiord Tnilfam Xtontinclr Ixird William 
Henry Cavendish Bentmck {1774-1839) was the first governor- 
general of India, bemg appointed in July 1828 He retired in 
1835 He “was sent out expressly ckuged to remedy the 
gnevous financial embarrassment of the former government, and 
he was most successful From 1829 to 1838 it has been seen that 
India enjoyed profound peace. Our empire bemg supreme within 
the desert, our frontier narrow, and Runjeet Sing friendly, we 
attained a finanaal prosperity unknown before or since. Lord 
W Bentmck not only got nd of the deficit, but created a large 
surplus ' (Campbell's Modem India, p 414) One of Lord W 
Bentlnck's last acts was to abolish the suttee^ or ceremony of 
burning a widow on the funeral pile of her husband Writing to Mr 
Napier, the editor of the Edintnrgh Renew, m November 1839, 
Macaulay says, “1 caimot consent to leave out the vveU-eamed 
comphment to my dear old fnend Ijord William Bentmck, of whom 
Victor Jacquemont said, as truly as vnttily, that he was WiUiam 
Penn on the throne of the Mo^, and at the head of 200,000 
soldiers ” On which Mr IVevelyan remarks " Lord William 
Bentind., since his return from India, had taken an active, and 
sometunes even a turbid, part in pohtics as member for Glasgow 
Those who will turn to the last words of the Essay on Lord Cbve 
will understand Mr Napier s uneasiness at the notion of placing 
on so conspicuous a hteraiy pedestal the effigy of one who, for the 
time, had come to be resided as the radical representative of a 
laige Scotch constitueniy is apt to be regarded durmg a period of 
Conservative reaction " {O/e and Letters of Lord Macaulay, u. 77). 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


A S 

=c Anglo-Saxon 

Grk. 

= Gredi. . 

Du 

5= Dutch. 

It. 

= Itahan 

Dan. 

t= Danish. 

Lat 

= Laun 

E 

=> English 

L. Lat 

s Low Latin 

0 E 

s: Old English 

N 

= Norse or Icdandib 

Fr 

= French 

Ptg 

= Portuguese 

O.Fr 

= Old French 

Prov 

= Provencal 

Ger 

= Modem German 

Sp 

t= Spanish. 

H Ger 

= High German 

Swed 

<= Swedish. 

L Ger 

= Low German. 

Wal 

= Walladiian. 

Goth 

= Gothic 




Artillery. In medieval Latin an \tce Du Cange) denotes the ' 
implement by which anything is done, especially one used in 
irar Hence we have Fr arttlUr, to perform skdled tvork, and 
then to Tnannfa cture arms, whence O Fr aritllmx, an artificer. 
Aritlkm, L Lat. arttllana, is given in Roquefort's Romance 
Glossary in the sense of equipment, furniture, as well as imple- 
ment of war In the Recognised Version we have "And 
Jonathan gave his aritlUry to the lad," i Sam. xz. 40, where 
loiBS and arrvasaxcmeasX Littr^ quotes * "Lots fist Bertran 
venir la bonne arbllene, arduers, arbalastners &c " — GvescI 
so.oog lake so many other words its meamng has come to be 
narrowed down, and it is now apphcable to only one sort ot 
warhke implement 
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AMaKsin The name by which the Ismaihs (a MohammadaQ 
sect} of Alamut and Massiat in Syna neie designated in 
Arabic was "Hashishin,* a word derived from the use of 
"hashish" or bang (see note, p it^), with which Hassan-bm- 
Saba {1034-1124) and his successors, especially “ the Old Man 
of the Afonntain,” subdued the souls and infiamed the energies 
of their disciples, whom they employed to murder or assasnnate 
their enemies Richard, Coeur de Lion, was accused of having 
dealmgs with " the Old Man," but was cleared, we are told, by 
a letter from him The sect were long the terror of Syna and 
Western Asia, till m lagS Alamut was tahen and destroyed by 
Holagou, grandson of the great Zmgbis Kb&n, and a few ) ears 
afterwards Massiat and their other rock-fortresses were taken by 
the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt. [For an account of “ the Old 
Man, ’ see Colonel Yules admirable edition of Mam Polo, 
Bk I ch xxui , XXIV , xxn 1 

JBanlilc There are two words lauile One, of Teutomc ongm, 
and connected with the root iai, a lump, means firti, an imple- 
ment for flogging dogs, consistmg of lumps of leadhangingfrom 
the end of a short stick , secondly, the st^ used by a Fool, and 
ornamented with asses' ears 

The kyuges foole 
Sate hy the fire upon a stoole. 

As be that with his Mlt plaide. 

Goirer, Cory A man vil 

The other is of Romance ongtn, and is the French iahole , L. 
Lat. iauiella , O Fr taubelet , IL tabbole, a tnfle, fooleiy, or a 
small toy Littr^ is of opimon that this second contnms the same 
root as Lat babulus , It. baibeo , E. babe, &c [see Booliy] 
tBIack-niail Jfhr/ denotes tnbutc or tax , A S mal,ti trdl, 
O H G mabal "Black-mail, Gcr Wacimaf, was a tax p-ud 
by hentors or tenants, for the secunty of their property, to those 
freebooters who werewont to make inroads on estates ’ (Jamie- 
sons Dicttorary) Black-mail was prohibited by Elirabeth m 
ifior, but continued to be exacted bv the Highlanders from the 
LowHnders till 1745 We also find that m Cnik’s Hisiory oj 
Bniish Commerce, 1 157 hlaci-morcy or black-v rtl is said to 
have been the name given to certain base pieces— coins of in- 
ferior quality — authorised to pass current in Ireland in the i,lh 
century 
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JSoohfi It hatheo, a simpleton , Sp bolo, foolish The root is* 
ba, and occurs in French baitr, bier , Lat, badare, to gape, 
whence baiau , Prov baban, a booby , and m E babe An open 
mouth IS not only a sign of uncontrolled surprise, but also a 
physical symptom of a weak mtdlect. Hence weget^i^ from 
gape , and m Ffendi badaud, Pror badar, from Lat. badare 
(Cotgtave) [See also Sanble ] 

BvifiToon Fr bouffori'. It. buffone, a jester, dented from It. 
buffii, a puff , Ger pttffen, to puff Pu&g at a person bemg m- 
dicatnre of contempt, or perhaps puffing out the cheeks being a 
fat ounte tnd: of a down, his name was denved from the action, 
or rather the sound of the breath leavmg his bps This is the 
opimon of both Biezand Littrd. Buffoons {tettrres) were ongi- 
nally the mountebanks of the Roman stage, from which they 
were banished by Trajan m A. D 9S 

By-latt. Ongmally the law of a particular town, Swed. bylag, 
{ram by, a borough or town havmg a separate junsdicbon, N 
byar-ldg, Ban. b}Iove, town-laws Subsequently the name 
wasapphed to ib&s^arate laws of an association. (Wedgwood's 
Diettonary ) In the names of English towns by (=town) is a 
very common termination, e g Whitby, Sphsby, Rugby, &c. 

Byzant See note, p 1x7 

Cabal The Jews bdiered that Moses received m Sinai not only 
the law, but also certam unwntten jirmciples of mterpretation, 
called Cabala or TradiUon, which were handed down tromhither 
to son, and in ivhich mjstenous and magical powers were 
supposed to reside \Dtct Stym) Hence the name of ada/Aag 
was apphed to any secret madiinauons, and a cabal to a con- 
clave of persons secretly plotting together for then* own ends 
(Wedgwood s Dicteonary, and Latham's edition of yeknion's 
Dectumary ) The followmg quotauons bear on the old and mis- 
taken denvation of the word- "This junto together with the 
Buke of Buckingham bemg called the Cabal, it was observed 
that CaJa/ proved a tedmical word, every letter m it bemg the 
first letter of those five — Clifford, Ashly, Buckingham, Arhngton, 
and Lauderdale." — Burnet, Hutory if hts (non Txme — “ These 
ministers were therefore emphaucaily called the Cabal', and 
tbiqr soon made that appdlation so infamous that it has never 
smce their time been used except as a term of reproach. 
—^\axasi!a.y, Hutory of England, dtx 11. 

Caiacloiiard Lat. eamelofardalti , Grk xaiHikoirapSakir, a 
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giraffe^ supposed for some time to be the oflTspnog of the 
eamelus and Haspardus or panther 
‘Cargro Sp migo, the load of a ship The root is a \ery common 
one in Aryan languages LaL carrus, a four-wheeled car , It 
earre, carteare, Fr ekar, charger , Ptg earregar, Sp eargar; 
N harra , A. S era/ , Celtic, carr The literd meaning is 
therefore "a load (of a cart},** then a load of any kind of con- 
ve}rance 

Caaliicrcd Fr easser, quaiser, LaL guatiart (connected with 
guatere), to break , also to easse, eassere, discharge^ turn out of 
service (see Cotgraves Dte/tonary), Dutch kasseren, Ger 
camren , It. cassare It is the same word as xaguash, the older 
Ehighsh form of which was {^eePrempt Para ),gttassed 

15 used in Robert htannmg's Hu/ory of England (ed Furmvall, 
309,9) Ibc sixteenth centuiy cask was used instead of 
cttshttr "That of tbebandes under her majesties paie, suidi 
as sbal be found weake and decaied to be cashed ’ — Letler of the 
Earl of Leicester, 1385 

Cbfcancry Diez and Manage denve this word from Lat aceus , 
Sp chico , Fr due, chtguet , It. cica, a httle bit, a tnSe The 
verb ehuaner thus means to contest, to take every possible little 
advantage without regard to substantial justice. But Littrd md 
Brachet are both of opimon that chicane represents a form 
sica)tnm(L Lat }, which is from the medieval Greek v^urai'isi', 
a word of Byzantine ongin meanmg the game of mall (modem 
croquet) Chicane thus means firstly the game of mall , secondly 
a dispute in the game , and lastly sharp practice in general 
Cowcil N knga', Swed. kufoa, Dan kae, to coerce, subdue, 
keep under, to depress with fear This word is m no way con- 
nected with rranwif, which is theFrenchmuanf, O Fr couarder 
to retire — from Lat cauda, a tail In fact a cateard is one who 
puts his tail between his legs See Littrd s Dictionary of the 
French Language 
Crimp See note, p xix 

Dcbancltcryr. This word is denred from the O Fr dtslauche, 
disorder The radical meaning of the w ord seems to be " out of 
due course or rank ' —ianchc, a row or rank , Gcr latkca, a 
beam, A S lalea The word is oftenosed in the northern 
dialects (see glossaries of the English Dialect Society], and in 
Lowland Scotch for "a narrow stnp of laud left unploughcd. ' 
commonly as a boundary , it generally, however, means a rafter 
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Cf the term talk m bilhards, meaning a line Bracket derives 
diiaucher from iauehe, O Fr for a ttorkshop, and gives for 
the meanmg of dfbaucht cessation from vrork, idleness 
Siploina Grk. SurXu/ia, a folded document, fromSt~^o 5 i, to 
fold double — hence a hcense, or charter 
Donative. Lab donatrjum, a largess given by an emperor to 
his soldiers (see Smith's Lattn Dtehonary) , donum, a gift. As 
in the case of salary (p ii6), Macaulay uses donative (p 44} 
tvith peculiar appropriateness “The Roman emperour's cus- 
tom -was at certain solemn times to bestow on his soldiers a 
donative ” — ^Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity 

That all arrearages 

Be paid unto the captains and thnr troops 
With a large donative to increase their zeaL 

Massinger, The Ptetare,\x.o 

Dance The Scobsts, or divines of the school of Duns Scotus 
(b 1275], were called Dunsmen at Duncemen, and their teaching 
duncery "A Duns mdn would make twenty distmctions 
— Tyndall, Works, p 88 "When, through the progress of the 
Reformauon, the learning of the schoolmen was brought into 
disrepute, the term became one of contempt, and equivalent to 
tlockhead "Void of all the dregges of Dunsc learning and 
man s traditions ' — Confutation of N Shaxton See Richard- 
son s Dictionary. 

finance In the forensic language of the Middle Ages the I.at. 
finis -tiss speaally applied to the terminauon of a suit, and was 
freqnentl} used also to denote the settlement of a claim by com- 
posiUon or agreement. It was then transferred to the money 
paid as the price of the settlement, and the Lab finare,finire, 
O Fr finer, were used m the sense of paying an exaction or 
composiUon. Hence fine in English and finance in French were 
used in the sense of a compulsory payment , and finance came 
to be extended in meamng till it stood for all moneys levied on 
the people for the behoof of the royal revenue, and lastly for all 
moneys whatsoever See Wedgwood’s Dictionary, and Littid s 
Dictionary of the Freneh Language 
fiical. Lab fiscus, a wickcr-bad.et, a mon^-basket, a money- 
bag Hence w e have fiscus denoting the money-store or treasury 
of the emperor and then of the state, and fiscalis that whidi 
pertains to the treasury 
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X7orfn See note, p 117 

XVccliootcr A freebooter is one who without the authont} of 
national tvarfare makes fru to appropnate as booty (A. S bit, 
N b6t , Goth. htteC\ whatever falls under his hand The name 
was especially giien to the buccaneers who infested the coast of 
America m the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes, and was pro- 
nounced by the FYench Jltbuslten, by the Spamards fihbustet 
The latter is the name stiU used m America for pirates who 
plunder Spanish colonies See Wedgivood’s Dtctiottaty 

Oarrison, From Fr garmr. It guamtre, to provide, suppi}, 
deck (Cotgiave), are denved Er gamtmeni, garntson , It 
guamtmento, any garnishing, habiliment, munition, orpnnision 
of war (Flono) From these are denved O E garment, and 
gamuin, garsone [Prompt Parv ), modem gamson, both in 
restricted senses Gamtr is the A. S wamtaa, to beware of, 

to put one on his guard, from eoeer, ware, cautious The 
Romance form of the root guar or gar, and the Teutonic toar, 
still exist side by side in many words m modem English, e g 
guard and ward, guarantee and warrant, &.C. 

CCstrqacIiasier See note, p lor 

JTacbaaii yaegua, being the commonest name in France, came 
to signify a common sort of fellow, and, being introduced into 
England as yaci, became the familiar synonjm of yohn, which 
was and is the commonest English name For its use as a term 
of contempt cf Peek III i. 3 

Since every Jack became a eentlemaa. 

There s many a gentle person made a Jaeh 

It came then to be the name of any male, and so denoted sex , 
also of a common servant who did rough work, and then of 
anything that had to do rough work— hence jacx-ass Cf jaei- 
boot, boot~jack, pack 0 the clock, &c., in Marcs' Glossary See 
also Latham’s ediuon of yoknson's Dictionary 

BEanfiacrc This word has been denved from O Fr sracelter 
maceclter, maceerter, a butcher , Lau r ecellns, a meat-market 
Wedgwood endeaiouis to dcnic it from mastteare The most 
probable denvation is from Ger tretsger, a butcher , L Get 
matsken, to cut , H Ger sretzgem See Liltri s Dic*iorery cj 
ike French Language 

mConopoly, G^k. poi'o-wAiov, the excluswe pniilcge of selling, 
iromiisroc, sole, and™A«Ir, to sell Monopolies were so nnmerous 
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in England that parliament petitioned against them in j6oi-8 
It was finally decreed that none should be created byjoyal 
patent, i6 Chas 1 , 1640 

Kangrlitr Naught (identical with nought) means “nothmg;" 
A. S ne-dwiht, n&vnht, n&ht From “ nothing" naught came 
' tomean "good fornothing," "bad ” Somtbe Bible we have 
(Jer xsav 2) "naughty fi|p " Hood was probably unaware 
how good his pun was when he made Miss Kilmans^g thioh 

That those who had naught were called naught j 

Go and he naught was commonly used in the older language as 
eqmvalent to go and he hanged Cf As you Itke tt, i 1 
mclmaiuc. This word is a corruption of an eke-natne, an ad- 
ditional name , the « bemg run on m pronunciation, and the 
words being commonly wntten as one, the division was at a 
later time made in the wrong place. So we hate neat for an 
emt, an eyas lot a n^as (Fr ntais, anesthng), &c. It is mterest- 
mg to notice that in the patois-Frendi of the West Indies the s 
of hs has become distinctly the first letter of all nouns properly 
commencmg m a vowel or an £ mute, and is sounded hke s, e g 
bird IS soiseau, grass is zerhe 

Panic Grk. fear inspired by Pan, "The first 

author of it (general shout) was Pan, Bacchus's heutenant- 
general m his Indian expedition , where being encompassed m a 
valley with an army of enemies far supenor to them m numbets, 
he advised the god to order his men m the mght to give a 
general shout , which so surpriz'd the opposite army that th^ 
immediatdy fled from their camp Whence it came to pass that 
an sudden fears impressed upon men’s spirits without any just 
reason were caUed by the Greeks and Romans fantek fears ” 
— Potter, On Greece, Bk III ch vm 
Pcfllnr. PedsOTfadsm East Norfolk mean paniers (see Mar- 
shaU’s Glossary, 1787) The PromytoriumParvulorum explains 
fedde in the same way Apeddare, txfedlar, a packman, one 
who carries goods in aped for sale. The market in Norwich 
was known as the "ped-markei." The old Roman road from 
Holme toixnorth was called "the PeddarWay.” Theform 
pedltre occurs in Langland s Vision, and in the Paston Letters 
(v 58) we find Sir John giving orders for Us instruments to be 
trussed in o.ptddt ’ 
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the phrase of sUpulatton came ' — Sadler s Rights of the Kingdom, 
p 175 1649 The custom IS not jet extinct m the West Indies 
Siiiuptcr'lior<)es See note, p 124. 

^Tbaritc. See note, p 130 

fiyllogiffiai Gkr <rvAAoyiff#tor,'a or7»<^«,j’of things 

brought together, a collecting of premises, an inference or conclu- 
sion dravm from premises (Lat. pmmissa, things spoken of or 
rehearsed before) In a syllogism there must be three parts 
Jlrst, the general statement, or major premise , secondly, the 
statement of the fact from tthich an inference is to be drawn, or 
the siinar premise, the inference Itself eg "All men 

axe mortal — major premise "Johnisaman.” — minor pitmise 
"Therefore John is mortal" — inference 
Trinket Fr innquet , It. inndetto , Ptg traquet, the first of 
which Cotgrave gives as "the top, or top-gallant, of any mast; 
the highest sail of the ship Compare “ Suddenly with a great 
gust the /rinJiei andthemixen were rent asunder” — ^Hacklujt, 
Voyages, 111 411 It then seems to have been apphed to the 
streamer or pennon at the masthead, and Flono gnes tnnei as 
" cuts, jags, or smps of garments ” From " ornamental jags or 
tags of a garment" It came to mean ornamental trimmings 10 
general. Tnnket is more commonly derived from Wal trankot, 
Fr tnquensque, a rattle, a bififi. 
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CLl 


MEX 


CI»e, second return to England, 62 

— created a peer, 6a 

— hts wealth, 63 

tn Farliament in 1771, 64 

— files a bill in Chanceiy,'67 

— Govetnor of Bengal, 71 

— third amval in India, 72 
—his reforms, 73^ 

— puts down mutiny of officers, 76 

— finally quits India, 80 

— endows insutution at Poplar, 80 

— his mode of hfe, 84 
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